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the practical interest of the western farmer and his family is closely 
linked with that of . . . 



Western Farmers and their Families have long since learned to appreciate and understand the value to 
them individually, of United Grain Growers Limited, the original co-operatively owned farmers' Company. 


U.G.G. sponsored experimental 
plots, Junior seed, swine, calf 
and grain clubs, setting the ideal 
of better farm production before 
our young farmers. 

U.G.G: gave financial support, 
through grants to universities, 
to aid research work in the in¬ 
terest of better seed types and 
those resistant to rust and early 
frost. 

U.G.G. sponsored and supported 
the active work of the various 
farm bodies in their organized 
endeavors to improve farm con¬ 
ditions in western Canada; it 
continues to lend its support to 
this day to such legitimate acti¬ 
vities in the interest of better 
farming. 

In all of these endeavors U.G.G. has been and continues to be a pioneer in the interest of improved 
Farming conditions for western Canada. U.G.G. has always been—and today is—a leader, as a co-op¬ 
eratively owned grain handling organization, in every endeavor which tends to add stability and 
prosperity to Farming. 

This will remain the Company’s policy in the testing days ahead for agriculture. 


mm mm er mers 

\L1M!TED\ 


U.G.G. made possible a vigorous 
effort to improve farm condi¬ 
tions in the West by improved 
methods of grain handling by 
and through farmer - owned 
elevators. 

U.G.G. developed the principle of 
co-operative marketing of grain 
and livestock. 

U.G.G. provided facilities for the 
purchase by farmers of supplies 
for farm and home in carlot 
quantities. 

U.G.G. provided facilities for the 
purchase of certified and regis¬ 
tered seed through the elevator. 
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Concern at the Coast 

'referential tariffs. Unemployment & Soldier Settlement are attracting attention 

By CHAS. L. SHAW 


My husband doesn’t like our baby 


wp* 1 1 ~n listed in British Colum- 
IgSpSrlHl bia have been demob- 
I ilized or are about to be 
■Hr Jg released from duty, and 
■B9jgi£KH| it is estimated that a like 
number of service men 
PP^ and women who joined 

up in other parts of Can¬ 
ada have expressed a 
desire to be demobilized 
, r J in British Columbia. 

To absorb all these 

| a simple chore, and that 
is one reason why Prem- 
ier John Hart told the 
Federal-Provincial Con- 

cently that British Col¬ 
umbia would have to in¬ 
sist on more favorable 
terms in the distribution 
of tax revenues. The 
British Columbia gov¬ 
ernment currently has a 

HMMB much to be done in the 

and with such a heavy 
call likely to be made on social services 
the province isn’t in a position to be 
generous to the rest of Canada at its 
own expense. Premier Hart realizes that 
British Columbia is now one of Can¬ 
ada’s wealthier provinces, but it is go¬ 
ing to need its wealth to tide things over 
to more normal economic times. No one 
knows, for instance, what is going to be 
the full impact of the loss of Empire 
markets on British Columbia’s business. 
That is going to be tremendously im¬ 
portant, because in the past the west 
coast province has sold some 70 per cent 
of its industrial output in export fields. 

Many veterans of World War II have 
indicated a desire to go on the land, but 
so far few of them have actually been 
placed on farms. One reason is that the 
administrators of the Veterans’ Land 
Act are not eager to buy land at the 
present inflationary prices. They be¬ 
lieve that if they did so, the veteran- 
farmer would have two strikes against 
him in his effort to make good. 

Jap Farms Not Available 

The government is unwilling to create 
a situation similar to that which fol¬ 
lowed World War I when many inexperi¬ 
enced farmer-soldiers took up lands on 
which it was necessary to spend a lot 
of time and money for clearing. For that 
reason efforts are being made to settle 
the men on genuine farming land and 
this has been difficult to obtain on 
satisfactory terms. 

It was expected that some 700 farms 
taken over from Japanese during the 
war by the Alien Property Custodian 
would be available for veterans. Many 
of these, however, were temporarily 
rented to other people and it has been 
impossible to get them out because of the 
unprecedented housing shortage in the 
towns and cities. Eviction proceedings 
would result in months of delay. 

In addition, many elderly farmers 
from the east and prairie provinces have 
moved to British Columbia during the 
past few years. They have been in com¬ 
fortable circumstances financially and 
have been able to pay high prices for 
the little farms on which they have re¬ 
tired. The market created by them has 
been one of the factors in keeping farm 
prices out of reach of the average 
soldier anxious to make a new start 
without too severe a handicap. 

The Christmas season demonstrated 
the extent to which the turkey industry 
has risen in British Columbia. The 
Fraser Valley has become the centre of 
this profitable business, and it was esti¬ 
mated that some 600,000 pounds of tur¬ 
keys were produced there for the holi¬ 
day trade. Before long it is expected 
that B.C. will rival Alberta. 

Due in part to the embargo on export 
of barley, there has been an abundant 
supply of feed grain for British Colum¬ 
bia poultry and dairy men and the 
prospects continue good. This is in strik¬ 
ing contrast to conditions which pre¬ 
vailed last summer when there was a 
critical shortage. 


P ROBABLE withdrawal 
of Empire preferen- 
tial tariffs has caused f *' *' * 

some anxiety. among tL-V._ 

British Columbia’s fruit f* 

growers who have found 

these concessions an *? \ i 

important advantage in 

trading during the past 

decade. 

The fruit growers ap- j 
pear to have more at ] 
stake in this change in | 
the tariff set up than any 
other branch of industry KmAS jlfcT 
in the west coat prov- 
ince, although everyone pJ^rT rii 1 
will be affected in- 
directly. 

In dollars and cents, 
the lumber business has, 
of course, benefited more 
than any other division 
of industrial activity. At HR 
a time when British 
Columbia was threatened j 

with total exclusion from |t 3 8 | 
the profitable United • 

States market due to 

Empire agreement came 
into effect and through its agency B.C. 
sawmills were able to develop such an 
enormous trade with the United King¬ 
dom, Australia and South Africa that 
the lost American markets were quickly 
forgotten. 

With the Empire tariff removed, B.C. 
lumber would normally be faced with 
a situation similar to that which con¬ 
fronted it in the early 1930’s following 
imposition of the high U.S. tariff bar¬ 
rier, but there is an enormous demand 
for lumber in the United Kingdom, in 
fact almost everywhere, and tariff con¬ 
cessions are not needed to expedite 
sales. 

j Fruit, however, is in a different cate¬ 
gory. Without some special encourage¬ 
ment it is unlikely that the United 
Kingdom will require anything like the 
amount of apples, for instance, that 
used to be shipped there before the war. 
The prospects of selling B.C. apples in 
the United States are darkened by the 
competition of apples produced in the 
states of Washington and Oregon. Dur¬ 
ing the past year or so fairly large sales 
have been made in Latin America and 
this field may offer a real opportunity 
in the future, but the domestic market 
may have to be depended on more than 
ever this year until the export situation 
is clarified. The likelihood of an un¬ 
usually large crop in 1946 has only 
complicated matters. 

14,000 Unemployed in Vancouver 

However, the fruit growers are not 
alone in their uncertainty as to what the 
future holds. These are anxious times 
fin British Columbia, and while the basic 
wealth of the province remains intact, 
•problems are beginning to crowd in upon 
the politicians, industrialists and work¬ 
ingmen as well as the agricultural 
producers. 

At the moment, unemployment is the 
No. 1 problem of the province, and the 
current survey shows 14,000 without jobs 
in Vancouver—roughly one third of all 
Canada’s unemployed. This disturbing 
fact is due to several factors. First of 
all, most of the industries which created 
jobs during wartime were entirely new, 
such as steel shipbuilding and aircraft 
manufacturing. They did not represent 
conversion so much as creation of new 
►plants-. When the war ended, there was 
little or nothing for these plants to do, 
and their labor forces were laid off. They 
could not re-convert, as many indus¬ 
tries did in the east, and immediately 
go ahead with peacetime production of 
related goods. 

Thousands of people came to British 
Columbia from the prairies and other 
parts of Canada to work in the indus¬ 
tries that have now closed down. During 
their brief residence on the coast they 
became accustomed to the temperate 
climate and other attractions of the 
area and most of the new residents have 
shown a disinclination to go back to 
where they came from. 

In addition, more than 80,000 men and 
women in the armed services who en- 


1. Of course, Polly didn’t mean that. She was just so upset she blurted 
it out when I dropped in and found her having a stormy session with Joe. 
f ‘Joe doesn’t realize Stevie’s a baby — not a big grown man!” Polly wept. 


2. “He’ll be a big sissy, if you keep on!” 3. “Plenty of sense, Joe!” I smiled. “You 
Joe retorted. “Honestly, Edith,” he asked, see, I told Polly to give Stevie that special 
“is there any sense in babying a healthy baby laxative when he needs it. I have 
kid with special this and special that ? two small fry myself, and my doctor says 
And now even a special laxative? ...” babies’delicate systems need special care... 


4.“Adult laxatives can be too harsh,” I 5. “Just for that, Joe,” laughed Polly, 
explained. “So we give our babies Castoria “you give Stevie the Castoria this time.” 
— made especially for children. It’s Joe grinned. And was he pleased when 
effective and gentle, never griping.” Well, Stevie licked the spoon. “Gosh, he loves 
Joe looked surprised — and a little sheepish, it!” said Joe. And I winked at Polly. 


As the medical -profession knows, the chief 
ingredient in Castoria — senna — has an 
excellent reputation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna works 
mostly in the lower bowel, so it rarely 
disturbs the appetite or digestion. In 
regulated doses, senna produces easy 
elimination and almost never gripes or 
irritates. 


CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children 
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March 24th , 1943 9 "spudding in". . . a big day for the drilling crew. 
136-foot derrick completed, we started drilling Imperial Oil’s "Royalite Wildcat 
Hills Well No. 1”—due north of Calgary-Banff highway, 35 miles from Calgary. 
Hoping for a real "strike” . . . geologists’ survey indicates favorable oil 
structure at about 7,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Trouble 719 feet down! Lost drill collar 1 in the hole. Might have been 
bad— but recovered collar and repaired break in drill shaft in 3 hours. Everybody 
breathed a big sigh of relief—sometimes this kind of accident sets us back days. 

Another lucky break! Drill pipe "washed out” and twisted off at 775 feet. 
Luckily we got going once more in two hours. Using up plenty of drills on 
this hard rock. It’s no easy job—pulling up hundreds of feet of pipe just to 
change a dull "bit” 2 then lowering the whole "string” again. 

The geologists were wrong. Now drilling 2 miles underground, and 
these have been trying, disappointing months. Nature can fool the geologists. 
On this well, for instance, we expected to hit the formation we hoped would 
contain oil before this. Instead, one bad "fault” 3 after another—quite unexpected. 
On top of all that—got stuck in hole at 10,676 feet, taking eleven days to fish 
up drill pipes and repair. 

"Fishing"again for 12 dags. Stalled again at 10,688 feet—lost 12 days 
drilling out stuck tubing. But we still have hopes .; ; a "strike” will pay back 
all the months of hard work and money invested. 

April 2Ist 9 1944 9 well abandoned—"Dry Hole". A black day for all 

of us. After 13 months’ hard drilling, we struck salt water. Wet as salt water is, 
it’s still the oil man’s Nemesis —a "dry hole” that produces no oil. So we plugged 
the well 4 at 11,15 5 feet down and abandoned it—a grave two miles deep for 
all our hopes of "Wildcat Hills No. 1. 

1— Collar supports drill in underground hole. 

2— More than 400 drilling bits were used in sinking 
the well. 


3— A “fault” is a break in the earth’s structure—a dis¬ 
location of the rock formation. 

4— Cement plugs are inserted in the hole as required. 


• The facts in this record are taken from the drilling log of Imperial’s Wildcat Hills 
Well No. 1, which was begun on the favorable recommendation of Canada’s 
leading oil geologists, who had explored the ground thoroughly. Estimated to cost 
$225,000. for drilling, it actually cost approximately $340,000. from start to "dry 
hole” finish. But the drillers and geologists of Imperial Oil go on undiscouraged— 
knowing that by developing Canadian oil fields they add to the nation’s wealth ... 
and help to make Canada ever more independent of foreign sources of petroleum. 


IMPKRIU Oil, 

This message is the fifth of a series; the next advertisement will tell about 


[IMPERIAL) II11ITED 


PRODUCTS 


the amazing substance called Crude Oil. 
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New Year at a 

“Company” Fur Post 


The dining table was piled high with 
cold meats, bread, cake and pie, and 
huge kettles of tea steamed on the 
stove. Chief Little Dog began the day, 
which with the Indians is one of con¬ 
tinual feasting, by hiding under his 
brass buttons terrific helpings of almost 
everything provided. After him came the 
rest of the band, the minor chiefs, the 
bucks, the women and the children. 
They passed in at the front door and 
out at the back. For four hours the 
procession kept up, and most of the 
guests, including the doctor and I, who 
had assembled from various parts of the 
country to spend the day with hospit¬ 
able Uncle Joe and his family, probably 
did more kissing than they had done 
in more than a decade before. There 
were old Indian women with faces that 
resembled nothing so much as smoked 
parchment, but we had to close our 
eyes and go through the established 
form or be forever treated by the elite 
of Shell River settlement with haughty 
disdain as ignorant of the first law of 
etiquette. All were decked in holiday 
attire. They wore no caps but small 
shawls drawn about their heads like 
hoods. Some had fine tartan dresses; 
others were clothed in velvet and other 
expensive fabrics, mostly of bright 
colors, as blue, maroon, purple, pink, 
lilac and orange, but with red predom¬ 
inating. Some of the girls were really 
pretty, with their olive oval faces and 
gorgeous black plaits and eyes. They' 
wore soft mooseskin moccasins of a 
rich golden smoke-tan, beautifully em¬ 
broidered with silk of many shades in 
gay floral designs, broad sashes of brave 
ribbon about their waists and narrower 
bows of the same material confining 
their shining tresses. 


I young daughters, the half-breed 
domestic and all the Indian 
women in the settlement, but 
without meaning disrespect to 
anybody I think it may be 
safely stated that neither the 
doctor nor myself would have 
objected had each of the names 
upon our kissing list been “Miss 
Maggie.” 

We had barely finished the broiled 
venison and partridges when the 
Indians, their faces bright with ver¬ 
milion, headed by their chief, came 
into view on the trail through the 
poplars. Lining up before the post 
they fired a round salute. Chief Ati- 
moosis, when later he was robed in 
his vestments of state and abundant 
dignity, was a striking figure. He had 
by that time donned a long scarlet 
cloth coat,resplendent with gold braid 
and brass buttons, trousers of blue 
stroud with wide yellow stripes down 
the sides, a big white felt hat with a 
gilt band topped by two jet-tipped 
eagle plumes, and beaded mooseskin 
moccasins. Upon his ample breast 
rested the great silver medal given 
him in token of the compact made at 
“The Treaty” with the Great White 
Mother, with a replica of Queen Vic¬ 
toria herself on one side and on the 
other one of his own race in a hand¬ 
clasp of friendship with a man who, 
like himself, wore a red coat and was a 
representative of the law of the Great 
White Mother in the land—a North 
West Mounted Policeman. Chief Little 
Dog’s hair, once a raven black, now was 
streaked with white, for many snows 
had fallen upon it. His eyes, which in 
his younger days had been keen and 
bright, were dim¬ 
med by time and 
his face was seamed , %, 

and wrinkled. ^ * 

"How! How! Wa- 
chee! Wachee!” 

(What cheer! What 
cheer!) he exclaim- 
ed pleasantly as he 
passed through the 

hall, shaking hands - 

with Uncle Joe and 
the other men and solemnly kissing the 
ladies. When he came to Miss Maggie 
either the doctor or myself would gladly 
have relieved the old man of this duty, 
but he seemed nowise loth to finish it 
himself. And who had a better title to 
kiss Miss Maggie than the aged chief? 
He had called on Uncle Joe on every 
New Year since she was a wee chit and 
religiously kissed the young lady each 
time as she grew step by step to woman¬ 
hood with the years that passed. 


IVY the time dinner was announced all 
^ the Indians had paid their respects 
at the post. From here they would go to 
visit one another, the missionaries, the 
school teacher, and at each place they 
would drink tea, and eat pie, cake, moose 
tongue, beaver tail, bear steak and other 
delicacies. 

After dinner Uncle Joe had the inter¬ 
preter harness his horses and he and I 
started to pay re- 
turn calls upon* the 
f Indians, as befitted 

* % jgt good manners. At 

the chief’s two fid- 
dies were at work 
and a brisk dance 
was in movement. 
§ The Indians of this 
..i band were, as a 

- m a 11 e r of fact, 

mostly half-breeds 
who had learned something of the white 
man’s arts, including a facility in draw¬ 
ing the horsehair over the catgut and 
tripping to its lively measures. I think 
Uncle Joe must have forgotten that he 
had already seen the women in the 
morning for he kissed all the pretty 
ones over again, while everybody looked 
on and laughed. 

On our homeward way we came up¬ 
on a covey of white ptarmigan in the 
Turn to page 26 


I T was a New Year’s morning and 
daybreak in the late ’90’s when the 
doctor and myself were roused out 
of dreamless sleep by a round of 
[ thundering reports. It seemed as if the 
frost, with a refinement of diablerie, 
was setting off one of its mines beneath 
the house. Following a cold 40-mile drive 
the day before we felt deliciously lazy 
and comfortable and our uppermost de¬ 
sire was to lie late abed. But the explo¬ 
sions put a summary end to our pleasur¬ 
able anticipation and we climbed out of 
bed and into our clothes, and snatching 
up our guns, hurried to the front door. 
►Here we came upon Uncle Joe and the 
source of the commotion. He and his 
son were emptying their breechloaders 
into the air as rapidly as the attendant 
interpreter could replace the empty 
shells with full ones. Of course we played 
the part of reinforcements, and the din 
mounted until the heated gun-barrels 
compelled a halt. The barrage was the 
signal to the Indians that “the master” 
at the post was ready to receive them, 
as Hudson’s Bay officers had for two 
hundred New Years made it their cus¬ 
tom to do at each of the isolated trad¬ 
ing posts of “The Great Company” scat¬ 
tered over the length and breadth of 
British North America. 


Uncle Joe was one of those blessed 
whole-hearted old boys who put so much 
into all they do that ordinary terms fail 
to give any adequate idea of the energy 
with which they do it. Thus when the 
salute was ended and he caught our 
hands in a grip that made us wince as 
he extended the day’s greetings, his face 
expanded in a glow of such heartiness 
that it was simply a grin. 

“And now, boys,” he said as he re¬ 
leased our crying fingers, “let’s get back 
into the house, where Mrs. Mac will have 
finished overlooking the breakfast and 
we’ll be none the worse for a bite. But 
first we’ll have to dispose of the 
greetings.” 

Answering reports began to reach us 
through the skirt of snow-footed pop¬ 
lars before the post as we went inside. 
When we had made ourselves something 
more presentable and came again into 
the hall, Miss Maggie, a vision of loveli¬ 
ness and a veritable Queen of Scots, in 
a gallant costume, with here and there 
a dash of color, stood at the foot of the 
stair and with her the principal cere¬ 
mony of the day began, a ceremony 
into which the doctor and myself en¬ 
tered with ardor and enthusiasm. Miss 
Maggie was unquestionably a pretty 
girl. Later we kissed Mrs. Mac and her 
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/. The Strudwick farm home overlooking the Qti’Appelle Valley. 

FEW years ago a book appeared with the title, 
“Think and Grow Rich.” Its theme was that 
if one wills it strongly enough, and bends one’s 
entire thought and desire in that direction, it 
is possible for almost any individual to become rich. 
In other words, “where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

As far as I could tell, Ernest Strudwick of Fort San, 
Saskatchewan, has no overwhelming desire to grow 
rich; but he does, nevertheless, help to prove the 
truth of the old proverb. For four years prior to 1907, 
when he moved to his present location, he was a 
sailor on the old-time sailing ships; and four times 
during that period he made the round trip from the 
old world to the new, rounding the uttermost south¬ 
erly tip of South America at Cape Horn, and following 
the trade routes established by the earliest adven¬ 
turers. Then came the unfortunate loss of an 
arm which necessitated the finding of some other 
occupation. 

Mr. Strudwick first bought a half-section in 1907 
at Fort San, and was one of many thousands who 
sought a new home on the vast plains of western 
Canada during the first decade of this century. Two 
or three years later he acquired an additional half¬ 
section, so that at present his farm consists of a full 
section of land. “There is nothing a man cannot do 
with one arm,” he said, when I suggested that farm¬ 
ing was a pretty strenuous physical occupation even 
for an individual without such a handicap. “For the 
last two years we have had a milking machine, but 
previous to that the herd was milked by hand, and 
at one time I milked the entire herd one-handed. In 
fact, I have seldom had a man on the place who could 
milk faster with two hands than I could with one.” 

As it turned out, Mr. Strudwick was fortunate in 
his location. The establishment of the sanatorium at 
Fort San created an immediate market for milk, and 
the Strudwick herd is one of three supplying milk to 
the sanatorium. Located on the high banks of the 
Qu’Appelle Valley, the farm is only a mile or two from 


2. The dairy herd of 18 milking coins averages 450 pounds 
butterfat or better. 


TH is Saskatchewan dairyman doesn't 
see how other milk producers get 
along without regular check-ups on 
the individual cows in their herds 

for 12 years for an honor roll certificate under the 
plan of the Saskatchewan Dairy Association, in 
which Mr. Strudwick has been an officer and active 
member. The first blue seal certificate was received 
in 1930. By 1934, a red seal was attached, indicat¬ 
ing five years’ qualification. In 1941 came a gold 
seal, indicating ten years qualified, and in that 
year the herd first received an average of more 
than 400 pounds of butterfat. Honor Roll Certifi¬ 
cate indicates a herd average of 300 pounds fat or 
more, and in looking over the records of the 
Strudwick herd for the past 16 years, there were 
only three years, 1929, 1936, and 1938 when the 
herd failed to qualify—in the last two years by two 
pounds fat per cow or less. 

Mr. Strudwick told me that he has been using 
pure-bred sires in his herd since 1918 and, in all, 
has used seven bulls, of which two, unfortunately, 
did him no good. That is to say, the daughters of 
these two sires yielded less milk than their dams. 
In both cases these bulls were bought more or less 
at haphazard, before he knew much about cow 
Turn to page 23 



3. Inside the clean and modest dairy stable. 

4. The Qu’Appelle Valley from in front of the house. 
5. A field of oats in 1945. 


its principal market, while the farm house, nestling 
low against the valley edge, offers a year-round view 
southward across one of the chain of small lakes 
which fills this section of the Qu’Appelle River Valley. 

As may have been guessed, dairying is the chief 
farm enterprise. The 250 acres of arable land on the 
farm are used principally for growing feed. Mr. Strud¬ 
wick told me that he had been feeding wheat years 
before it came into such prominence during recent 
years, and that he had found it a wonderful feed. 
Mixed in the proportion of three measures of oats to 
one of wheat and two of barley, he found that it put 
his cows in good shape for freshening. Indeed, one 
of the secrets of successful dairying, is to be found 
in the condition of dairy cows before freshening, 
according to Mr. Strudwick. If they are in good shape 
at freshening time, and if they are well looked after 
at the time of freshening, they can be fed less later 
on. This, however, does not mean, in Mr. Strudwick’s 
view, that it will pay to skimp dairy cows on feed. 
In fact, he finds it pays better to feed well into the 
spring, so that his fall-freshened cows will be able 
to maintain milk production until the flush of milk 
comes on pasture. 

Practically all of the herd are registered, and he is 
raising no grade calves, so his primary interest is in 
milk production. A few young bulls are sold. He is 
sometimes handicapped, however, by a shortage of 
water, which tends to limit the number of young 
stock that can be raised. The total herd numbers 
from 30 to 32 head, of which 18 are milking cows. 
In 1944, his herd of 16 cows averaged 12,205 pounds 
of milk and 451.6 pounds of fat. The best fat record 
of the herd was made in 1943, when 14 cows averaged 
12,110 pounds of milk, and 478.9 pounds of fat. In that 
year, Mr. Strudwick secured a Senior Herd Honor Roll 
Certificate, which meant that his herd had qualified 


T HE fur trader, the miner, the settler and the 
railroad have by now established a pattern of 
civilization over vast reaches of the North 
American continent. They came in the order 
named, and the fierce rivalries of early fur trading 
companies, the headlong rush of gold-seeking adven¬ 
turers, the penetration of settlers into the cherished 
domains of the Indians and the sometimes over-rapid 
extension of railway facilities into new territories, 
have provided, in many familiar instances, a highly 


The story of the gold rush of ’58 into the Cariboo, 
the building of the Cariboo Road itself, and the 
glamorous, exciting, dangerous living now preserved 
in the history of that portion of B.C., is too long 
to be told here. I drove over the Cariboo Road in 
July of 1945, however—at least that portion of it 
one meets when following its tortuous and twisted 
progress between Kamloops and Prince George. Com- 
Tum to page 23 



speculative basis for a more permanent development. 

This indeed was the pattern of development in the 
now famous Cariboo district of British Columbia—a 
vast park-like country, watered by many streams 
and lakes, which nestles between the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains on the east, and the mighty Fraser River which, 
rising in the Yellowhead Pass near Jasper, flows 
northwesterly to beyond Prince 
George, then finds its way south ff * 

to Soda Creek and Lillooet, Lyt- 
ton, Yale and Hope, where it 'JKj 

turns westerly and, for the last ’<’! 

100 miles or so of its journey 
to the sea, provides British ■g||L 
Columbia with the most fertile , r 

It was in 1858 that the rush H 
for gold began into the Cariboo V -.■ S-.- 

country. The name, apparently, h -■ v. 

dates from 1860; and the fam- 
ous Cariboo Road, running from 
Ashcroft to Barkerville, begun 
in 1862, was an engineering feat xhTTp i to A 
which, for its day, rivalled the 
miracle of the Alaska Highway 
in our day. 


John Hargreaves — 
as natural as Cod 
made him . — Guide 
photo . 


During the finishing 
period the Hargreaves 
pigs enjoy this out¬ 
door living-room. 
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“/ want to show you somethinghe said, leading her gently away from the porch. 


T OMMY FREEMAN lifted his 
dark, troubled face toward the 
black sky, letting the heavy rain 
drive against his smooth, tanned 
skin and thinking how good and clean 
the feel of it was. He pulled off his old 
hat and let the water wash through his 
hair and down his neck and through the 
thinness of his cotton shirt. But the 
coolness of it was lost in the heat of his 
unrest and worry. 

He clucked absently at his team, 
thinking the while, “Maybe the judge 
is right. Maybe I ought to fight Matt 
Yager.” 

But deep in his heart, he knew this 
was not the way. 

And mixed with his thinking was 
Mary Ann Tate with her gleaming red¬ 
dish golden hair and her sky blue eyes. 
And the sweetness of her smile and the 
soft touch of her voice. But today his 
mind was choked with a numbness that 
came from the trouble within him. The 
trouble that grew from his talk with 
the judge that afternoon. 

Judge Ike Walters was an old friend 
of the Freemans—had been for twice 
as long as Tommy had lived. “Tommy,” 
he said, twisting at his long white mus¬ 
tache, “Matt Yager is back.” 

“I didn’t know that,” Tommy said 
truthfully. “I ain’t been out of The 
Valley for two weeks. I’ve been busy.” 

“A man should never be too busy to 
go., courtin’,” the judge said severely. 
“For the last two Saturday nights, Matt 
and Mary Ann have been to the dance 
together.” 

Tommy looked at the toes of his boots. 
“A girl can choose who she likes to 
keep company with,” he said doggedly. 

The old man shook his head. “Tommy, 
boy, you should take a wife, so’s there’d 
be another Freeman to take over The 
Valley when you’re gone. Like you did 
from your father—and him from his 
father—and—” 

“There’s other girls beside Mary Ann 
Tate.” 

“There’s only one Mary Ann Tate!” 
And Tommy felt his throat tighten as 
he realized how right the judge was. 

Old Ike shoved heavily to his feet. 
“Tommy, boy, you ain’t afraid of Matt 
Yager, be you?” 

Tommy thought a moment, turning 
the question over in his mind. “No,” he 
answered slowly, “No, I ain’t afraid of 
him.” 

“Tommy, maybe you’ll have to fight 
him.” 

Tommy’s big hands closed and opened 
slowly. “It don’t seem right,” he said 
carefully, “to fight Matt over Mary Ann. 
It seems a girl should have the say-so 
between two men.” 

The judge sat down and closed his 
eyes. He had no more to say about Matt 
Yager and Mary Ann Tate. 

After Tommy had left the judge’s, 
he’d driven straight toward The Valley 
into the rain. As the wagon jolted along, 
his mind kept going over the old man’s 
words, and he knew it was right for a 
man to take a wife. All the Freemans 
before him had married young. And 
they’d fought for the women they loved. 

But now, had not things changed with 
the times? Did men fight to win the 
women they loved? No. Of course, they 
went courting and did what they could 
to win, but the final decision was up to 
the girl herself. That was the way it 
should be. That was the way he wanted 
it to be. 

|JE slapped the wet lines against the 
** backs of the bays, and they moved 
briskly into The Valley. At the bend 
where the road dipped toward the creek, 
he could see the house. There was a sad 
look about the place’as if it missed a 


The Freemen men, before 
Tommy, married young 
and fought for the women 
they loved 

Illustrated by TOM SIMPKINS 

woman’s touch, and no one knew better 
than Tommy Freeman how lonesome 
living alone could be at times. He closed 
his eyes and tried to picture Mary Ann 
waiting by the door for him. 

By the time he had finished his work, 
the rain had stopped, and the stars were 
beginning to come out in the middle of 
the sky. He went to the house, took out 
his old fiddle and tried to play away his 
unrest and worry. But tunes that came 
were sad, making him feel more lonely 
than ever. 

He put away the fiddle and tried to 
read, but the words blurred in their 
place he saw only a girl with bright hair 
and blue eyes. And remembering the 
judge’s words, his restlessness became a 
sharp, driving pain in his heart, making 
him stir fitfully about the big room with 
its old furniture and faded pictures. 

At last he stopped in front of the 
wide stone fireplace and looked at him¬ 
self in the oval mirror. 

“Tommy,” he said, “it’s time you went 
courtin’ Mary Ann and pressed her to 
make a decision between you and Matt 
Yager.” 

With his fiddle under his arm, he 
walked across the narrow valley and up 
into the south hills. On a high ledge of 
shale, he stopped and looked back at his 
land, dim in the starlight. The damp 
wind came up to him, bringing a smell 
of the new spring. He drew several deep 
breaths of it before turning away from 
The Valley. 

Old man Tate sat on the front porch, 
his pipe glowing a dull red in the dark¬ 
ness, his yellow hound dog lying at his 
feet. 

“H’lo, Tommy,” old man Tate said. 
“Set awhile.” 

Tommy nodded and fought at the 
dryness in his throat. “I brought my 
fiddle,” he managed to say. “I reckon, 
maybe, you folks’d like me to play some 
for you tonight?” 

“Why, for sure we would, Tommy.” 
The old man knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe and stamped out the sparks 
with his heel. He lifted his head and 
called, “Ma, Mary Ann! Tommy has 
brought his fiddle!” 

Mrs. Tate came out, bringing her old 
rocking chair. She smiled down at 
Tommy, her face looking lined and tired 
in the shadows. 

“Hello, Tommy,” she said. “Ain’t seen 
you round here for quite a spell.” 

“Been busy with the spring work,” he 
told her. 

She sat down in the chair and began 
to rock slowly, the chair singing a little 
monotonous melody. 

Tommy got out the fiddle and tuned 
the strings. “I went to town today,” he 
said, all the time listening for Mary 
Ann’s quick step. “First time for better’n 
two weeks.” 

M ARY ANN came then, and stood just 
outside the door in the lamplight for 
a moment, smiling at Tommy with her 
red lips. She wasn’t very tall, and her 
hands were small and slim, and her 
throat below the tan was milky white. 

“Hello, Tommy,” she said, her voice 
low and soft like the touch of spring 
air on young leaves. 

She sat down between old man Tate 


and Tommy. The sweetness of her was 
like a great current against which a 
man often finds himself helpless. 

Tommy could not trust his voice. He 
put the fiddle under his chin and played. 

Mrs. Tate stopped rocking in her 
squeaky chair, and the lines disappeared 
from her tired face. Old man Tate 
kept time with his foot. But Mary Ann 
sat very quiet, her small round chin 
cupped in her hands and her eyes closed. 
Tommy wondered uneasily if she were 
listening to the fiddle music, or think¬ 
ing about big, good-looking Matt Yager. 

Then, in the middle of the tune, the 
yellow hound got up, howled sadly and 
walked away. They laughed, and Tommy 
felt the trembling go out of him, and it 
was good, being with these people and 
playing for them. Except for knowing 
that Mary Ann wasn’t looking at him. 

After awhile Mrs. Tate yawned and 
stood up. “Seems like I’m gettin’ sleepy,” 
she murmured. She carried the chair 
back into the house, banging it a little 
against the screen door. 

Old man Tate got to his feet and stood 
gazing up at the moon, his hands fumbl¬ 
ing with his pipe. “Reckon it’ll be a 
clear day tomorrow” he observed. “Glad 
you come over and brung your fiddle. 


Tommy. G’night.” And he went Shuffl¬ 
ing into the home. 

Tommy put his fiddle carefully back 
into its case and then moved over into 
the white moonlight close to Mary Ann. 
Her nearness left him wondering how 
could a man ever find the right words 
to tell a girl he wanted her for his wife. 
Especially a girl like Mary Ann. 

He found her hand and let his big 
fingers slide in between her small ones. 
He tried to think how he should begin 
his telling her what he had to say, but 
there seemed to be no right beginning 
here on the small porch. Everything 
seemed too shut in for what he wanted 
to tell her. And the fear of the answer 
she might make made it hard for him 
to breathe. 

He stood up, pulling her up beside him, 
her bright head scarcely coming to his 
chin. 

“I want to show you something,” he 
said, leading her gently away from the 
porch. 

Together they walked into the low 
hills, a silence dropping between them. 
Once they came to a muddy place in 
the path, and he picked her up in his 
arms as if she were a small child and 
Turn to page 39 
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Sweet clover is sometimes a little difficult to control, but is a hardy, soil-improving crop. 


[Author's photo. 


WmATE FOR 


By MANLEY CHAMPLIN 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 


[Author's photo. 


A close-up of crested wheat grass. 

T HE rotation of crops is usually defined as the 
systematic changing of crops from one field to 
another on a farm with a view to obtaining 
satisfactory yields per acre and at the same 
time conserving the organic matter and nitrogenous 
compounds in the soil as well as possible. Under the 
extremely variable climatic conditions in the prairie 
provinces, it may be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to follow a rigid system of crop rotation in many 
localities. In some years drought interferes with the 
plan, and in other years some other weather factor 
may make it impossible to carry on the system exactly 
as planned. For that reason, it seems logical to omit 
the word systematic from the definition. One need 
not be discouraged and feel that he cannot secure 
any of the benefits from crop rotation; such as more 
evenly distributed income, soil organic matter con¬ 
servation and greater freedom from some insects and 
plant diseases, simply because there may be some 
years when he cannot secure a stand of alfalfa, grass 
or clover. Long experience and study in connection 
with this problem have led me to conclude that many 
of the benefits of crop rotation can be secured with¬ 
out following a rigid system, provided the principles 
involved and the objects sought after are well under¬ 


in the soil. A further supply of humus is provided, if 
the stubble is conserved and worked into the top soil. 
This root fibre and stubble left in the soil by annual 
grass or grain crops helps to account for the fact 
that on the better types of soil, good crops are still 
produced after 40 or 50 years of cropping to grain. 

Oats, being only distantly related to wheat, barley 
and rye, is an excellent crop to rotate with any of the 
others, because the oats are usually free from diseases 
and insect pests that attack one or more of the 
others. For example: Oats are not subject to damage 
by wheat stem sawfiy and are almost immune to 
ergot disease. 

pERENNIAL grasses, including brome, slender wheat 
* (western rye) and crested wheat have all been in¬ 
troduced into western agriculture to provide feed for 
livestock and fibre for the soil. Of these, crested wheat 
and brome grass provide fibre to better advantage 
than the slender wheat grass, but the latter is very 
useful as a rotation grass because it is fairly easy to 
establish and, after producing well for two or three 
years, is easy to destroy. Ordinary brome grass has 
creeping root stalks, or rhizomes, which fill the upper 
soil with fibre and develop a tough sod, durable for 


Or. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, 
examines a field of Regent wheat near 
Portage la Prairie . 

grown, but in recent years, a serious insect pest, 
known as the sweet clover weevil, has chewed up the 
young seedling plants and caused failures in many 
localities. 

Field peas are an annual legume crop that are 
being grown in certain localities quite successfully. 
As long as the peas can be grown and marketed suc¬ 
cessfully, they provide a very convenient type of 
legume for rotating with annual grasses or grain crops. 

Flax is not a grass and is not a legume. It belongs 
to a different family of plants. It does not gather 
nitrogen, like the legumes, and it does not have a 
fibrous root system like the grasses. It grows more 
like a little tree, both above and below the ground 
surface. It does not compete with weeds successfully. 
Flax has its own particular kind of diseases; and, in 
fact, it would be almost impossible to grow ft success¬ 
fully on old land if it had not been for the develop¬ 
ment of wilt and rust-resistant varieties by the North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Saskatchewan agricultural 
colleges. On account of its inability to fight weeds, flax 
requires land that is as free from weeds as possible. 
That is the main consideration. 


stood. 

Annual grasses, including wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and millet produce strong fibrous root systems very 
quickly. These roots spread through the soil and 
subsoil in search of food and moisture and, in the 
course of time they decay, leaving considerable humus 


grazing. Crested wheat grass has a place in south¬ 
western Saskatchewan and southern Alberta, because 
it is better adapted to that region than any other 
tame grass now available. 

Alfalfa is a perennial legume. All legume crops, 
including red clover, sweet clover, peas and beans, 


Row crops are so called because they are grown in 
rows so that they can be cultivated between the rows 
to kill weeds and incidentally to save moisture. Corn, 
potatoes and field beans are important representatives 
of this group. It is absolutely necessary to cultivate 
them thoroughly, in order to grow them successfully; 



Turn to page 25 


Fibre in the soil shows up in the plowed furrow* 


have a co-operative relationship with 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria, which 
live in little bunches or nodules on 
their roots. These bacteria are known 
to take nitrogen and oxygen from the 
air between soil particles and con¬ 
vert these two gases into soluble 
solids known as nitrates, which can 
be used as food by crop plants. 

Thus, it will be seen that the 
growing of some kind of legume crop 
in a rotation is worth-while in any 
district, where it is possible to do so 
without actual economic loss. Alfalfa 
is often called queen of the legume 
crops and rightly so. Its very name is 
derived from Arabian words meaning 
good feed. It is probably the 
most widely adapted and the 
most useful of the available | 
legume crops. 

Sweet clover is a biennial 
legume crop which tvas form- [ 

erly considered to be a weed I 

and does require special atten- j 

tion to keep it under control. | 

Hardy varieties have been | 

introduced and successfully [ 
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The Story Thus Far: 

C APTAIN DAN HARDEGON brings the Moon Hawk 
home to Gloucester with her catch*—he has skip¬ 
pered the dragger for one voyage to the fishing banks 
while her regular captain recovers from an accident 
—to find himself in the middle of a tense situation. 


Mora acts a part, purchases an old ship 
and hears news of her lover 

By EDMUND GILLIGAN 

Illustrated by GORDON HICKS 


his grey ulster neatly around his knees and gave his 
loud, “Give way!” 

The dory, two men to a thwart, steered to the 
Roseway’s western shore and soon vanished in a twist 
of vapor booted down from the hills by the sun. 

Hardegon said to Nora, “Well, you’ve fooled a lot of 
people so far. I only hope you don’t fool yourself, 



The Golden Hind, last topsail schooner out of Glou¬ 
cester to fish by hand from dories, returns after an 
unlucky voyage with an almost empty hold. Her 
captain, JACK ROADES, reports to the owner of the 
Hind, NORA DOONAN, whom he expects to marry, 
that one of his crew, JAMES CORKERY, has drowned 
on the Banks. The dead man’s brother, JOHN, also 
of the Hind’s crew, blames the death on Roades, curses 
captain and ship and refuses to sail aboard her again. 
Hardegon, who ill conceals his own love for Nora, 
tries to persuade her to convert the Hind to power 
but she and Roades rebuff him and refuse his gift of 
a large-mesh manila net he has woven. Hardegon 
tries to tell them that such men as PARRAN, who 
skippers the big dragger Doubloon for a Boston firm, 
are ruining the fishing grounds with their small- 
mesh nets, but Nora won’t heed him because she owes 
Parran money and must borrow more from him if her 
schooner is to make even one more voyage. She knows 
also that Roades wants her to sell the Hind to Parran. 

However, Nora has an ace up her sleeve in the rot¬ 
ting hulk of the old Western Star which lies in Shel¬ 
burne, Nova Scotia. There is a fortune in lead in her 
keel which the government needs and Nora deter¬ 
mines to get it by hook or crook to pull herself out 
of the red. She enlists the aid of AMBROSE CAM¬ 
ERON and four other old dorymen who love the Hind 
and served aboard her under Nora’s grandfather. She 
tells Hardegon of her plan and he persuades her to 
keep it secret from everyone, even Roades to whom 
she is engaged, but particularly Parran whom he 
knows will stop at nothing to double-cross her. 

Making ready for the voyage to Shelburne the Hind 
is berthed beside Parran’s big dragger. Nora manages 
to borrow again from the Doubloon’s captain but has 
trouble getting a crew together. John Corkery, still 
nursing his hate for Roades, goes after the Hind’s 
skipper with a knife but Hardegon stops the fight and 
attempts to persuade Corkery to sail, offers to go dory- 
mate with him if he will—a startling offer for a 
captain to make but Hardegon has made 
up his mind he must be on the Hind at 
any cost to protect Nora. Corkery seems 
about to change his mind and sail when 
Parran intrudes to make a suggestion. 

He offers to take Corkery on his own / 

vessel in exchange for one of the Doub- rf< 

loon’s crew, BILLY ATKINS, who has a 1//. 

none too savory reputation now, after /// 

his association with Par- /l// / 

ran, though he used to / 

be a good fisherman. ^^^g||g|||pjpfip 

Nora is reluctant to hire //m j 

the man but Hardegon Imfc,/// Iff m 

realizes that it will mean flj i 

getting a friend aboard /// mi 

the Doubloon, for he / mil 


Nora.” 

She. replied, “It wouldn’t be the first time, Dan. 
But”—a bitter expression left her mouth awry—“if I 
do miss out. on this play—it’ll be the end of the Hind.” 

'Since they were not alone, it was plain that she 
meant others to know that the gravest part of her 
canny game had begun. Thus they were to understand 
that she was in no mood for jesting, which was a 
trick the older men enjoyed with her because they 
never could quite make up their minds that the child 
who had sailed with them so often had become this 
long-legged, solemn-eyed girl in boots. Having reeled 
this hint out for whatever ears were straining for it, 
she drew Hardegon to the rail to talk while the Hind 
ambled to Shelburne Wharf, where she was to take 
bait and leave for the fishing that meant as much 
to her as the conquest of the Western Star. 

Hardegon was after something again. He had the 
black dog on his back, as the Irish dorymen say, and 
consequently, an over-supply of irony and sarcasm to 
get rid of, one way or another. Generally speaking, he 
was a man who knew fairly well whence his violent 
impulses sprang. And he always let them run their 
course because of his interesting theory that to ice 
them down was just another way of lying, and as 
dangerous. He was on his high horse now because of 
the pretty scene that had greeted him at sun-up when 
he awakened in the cabin. He had found Captain 
Roades standing by Nora’s bunk, his head bent in 
reflection. Nothing much of the charmer had been 
showing; that is to say, the captain could see only the 
braided dark head against the darker jacket, her 
pillow. Moreover, she had turned away in the night 
and only her cheek was revealed, and that dimly. 
Whatever it was—either the rise of hips under the 
blankets or the long legs kinked up—the captain had 
reason to whisper a few words. Had Hardegon been 
able to see the captain’s face at that moment, he 
might have discovered that what he said was on 
rather a different theme than the under-blanket pos¬ 
sibilities. It was more than likely. There had been 
signs enough, since then, that the captain’s trouble— 
the inner one—had again increased in malignancy. 
However, Hardegon hadn't been able to do that calcu¬ 
lation. So, when he came on deck, he was fit to be tied. 

Had he been free, as usual, to speak his mind, he 
would have been better off. But he knew Nora well 
enough to be sure that any accusation he might make 
against Roades, so early in the game, would not go far 
with her. He himself was, in fact, in a position not 
unlike Parran’s. He, too, wanted to get the Hind into 
his hands so that he could make her earn a living 
with his new nets. He became cautious. He could tell 
by a half-hidden glint of amusement, which kept 
breaking through her grave looks, that she knew he 
was in a jealous mood. He could only repeat her words, 
“The end of the Hind!” He struck his fist into the 


knows that despite Corkery’s hate for Roades, he is 
essentially loyal to Nora and the Hind. Hardegon says 
he’ll go dorymate with Atkins and the man comes 
aboard the Hind. 

The schooner sails for Nova Scotia and after she’s 
left port old Ambrose Cameron and his four mates, 
whom Nora has hidden aboard, make their appear¬ 
ance. Roades is furious with Nora for her secretive 
attitude and tries to pump her about her plans and 
why she needs five extra men and extra dory but she 
heeds Hardgon’s warning to tell him nothing. When 
they dock at Shelburne, Roades thinks it is just to 
take on bait. He goes ashore and Nora starts out, 
after giving Ambrose his instructions, to beard the 
money-shark, BANNISTER, who doesn’t realize he 
has a fortune in the keel of the old Western Star. 


PART 111. 

T HE wind stayed fair for the Golden Hind all 
that long, autumnal night and all the day. so 
that the hills of Nova Scotia soon gleamed in 
the west. Roades had the helm. He took off 
everything but her headsails and let her shoot through 
Shelburne gate after the Canadian cutter had given 
him his entry number for the signal halyard. 

The vessel was hardly past when Nora came to him 
and said, “I’ll rid you of the stranger dory now, Jack, 
if you please. And my five men.” 

“And you, Nora?” 

“I’ll stay aboard for the time being.” 

“Right you are.” 

He brought the vessel into the wind. The stranger 
dory was swung out. A good supply of stores had been 
put into it. The five secret recruits had received their 
orders. And, although these orders must have been 
bewildering, they kept their mouths shut and went 
nimbly about the business. 

There was some laughter among them, however, and 
among the Hind’s dorymen, who watched this curi¬ 
ous departure closely. The 
laughter was caused by the 
/yN. shore-going togs of tall 

//fi 1 N. Ambrose, captain of the 

/if \ five. He was rigged out in 

/dS his Sunday best, even to a 

j® 1 /jh rather magnificent derby 

/JM hat that had greened a 

■ / / Mu little in the decades since he 

■ I / / /#\ had first donned it for a 

jamboree. He wore a white 
shirt and—of all things!—a 
\J\ stiff collar with a black silk 

I i, Jjf, \ cravat that held up a beau- 

\^r Ilm\ i All tiful pearl stickpin, one of 

/ I111 1 V \\ 1\ Grand f a ther Doonan’s heir- 

// i'M 1 A \! \^g looms - had shaved his 

rtjJ ffj Jm J l/' ruddy cheeks 

fuM La and chin to 

// Lf im/S/ WNmUh smoothness. He 

jj certainly looked 
iU / A like a greenhorn, 

a rather prosper- 

Wt jjSmJ im WN&-. _ ous one, a vice- 

jjjljjj president of the 

'' sheets, wrapped 


frosty air. 


in ORA knew perfectly well that he was disturbed. 
*'They had quarrelled so many times in their young 
lives that she could always tell when the glass was 
falling with him. She took the angry wind out of his 
sails by saying, “How much is bait at Shelburne now? 
Do you know?” 

“Pour cents.” 

“And at Yarmouth?” 

“Pour and a half.” 

“We did well to come here for it then.” 

Turn to page 30 
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Bretton Woods 

The last week of the old year witnessed two 
events of great world importance. Bretton Woods 
was signed by 28 nations, including Britain, 
which brought that plan into being before the 
deadline of December 31. From Moscow, London 
and Washington a communique was issued 
which at least showed that the deadlock among 
the Big Three had been broken. 

The signing of the Agreement culminated a 
rapid succession of events which greatly im¬ 
proved the outlook for sane monetary and trad¬ 
ing policies in the postwar world. First came 
word that the United States and Great Britain 
had reached an agreement on the size and terms 
of the loan. It is for $4,400 million and after cur¬ 
rent lend-lease adjustments are made, about 
three and three-quarter billion dollars will be 
available to provide credits in the United States 
for food and raw materials. This will help bridge 
the gap for Britain until income from exports 
starts rolling in again. Part of the bargain with 
Britain was that she should come into the 
Bretton Woods system. This she has done, to¬ 
gether with 27 other nations, including Canada. 
This country is also doing its full share in pro¬ 
viding credits. Canada stands ready to advance 
$500 million a year for the next three years to 
Britain and in addition is lending hundreds of 
millions to other countries. These vast invest¬ 
ments by a country of 12 million people already 
burdened with a federal debt of $16 billion, are 
payments made in the faith that when the world 
economy is reconstructed, rich dividends of 
prosperity will accrue. 

The supreme significance of Britain’s signa¬ 
ture to Bretton Woods is the assurance it carries 
that the postwar world will not be divided into 
two currency and exchange blocs. Canadian agri¬ 
culture needs access to all possible markets. The 
great markets for farm products are all in coun¬ 
tries which formerly belonged to the sterling 
bloc. A large share of Canadian export manufac¬ 
tured goods also enters that area. It took a war 
to lift Canadian agriculture out of the depression 
in which it had become mired, because of un¬ 
stable trade and exchange conditions arising 
from this division into monetary blocs. The 
objective of Bretton Woods is to reconstruct the 
economies of devastated nations and then to en¬ 
courage international trade by reducing restric¬ 
tions and stabilizing currencies and exchange. 
Postwar commerce can only be healthy when the 
dollar, the pound sterling, the franc, the lira and 
every other measure of value of the great trading 
nations ring true on every counter in the world. 


Mission To Moscow 

The meeting of the Big Three at the foreign 
minister level seems to have proved a turning 
point in their diplomatic relations. Certainly 
Molotov didn’t come off third or second best if 
the meeting is to be judged like a wrestling 
match. But Russia proved to be in a more com¬ 
promising mood than at London. 

The matter of the Big Bomb is being left to an 
international control commission to be appointed 
by the assembly of UNO. Its reports and recom¬ 
mendations would go to the Security Council of 
the Big Five, each of which would have the veto 
power. The big question about the Big Bomb is 
whether or not the nations including Russia will 
submit to a continuous inspection of their indus¬ 


tries as a guarantee against its manufacture. In 
the meantime Britain, the United States and 
Canada have the secret of the bomb, which is a 
temporary safeguard. 

The ministers were in accord on the withdraw¬ 
al of troops from China as soon as the two Chinas 
are in accord and civil strife has ceased. The 
creation of a Far Eastern Commission represent¬ 
ing 11 nations irks General Mac Arthur, but he is 
amenable, and will carry out the will of the Com¬ 
mission, of which he is chairman. If this multi¬ 
power Commission does as well in Japan as 
MacArthur has done, it will have done better 
than a similar Commission has done in Germany. 

The Korean settlement is agreeable to every¬ 
body except the Koreans, who want immediate 
independence instead of a five-year trusteeship 
and a promise. This is a facet of the Oriental 
revulsion against white domination. The 
Koreans have had no experience in democracy 
and may find more difficulty in making it work 
than they counted on. 

A 21-power conference will be called by May 1 
to consider peace treaties with Italy, Roumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. An arrangement 
was made for looking into the governments of 
Roumania and Bulgaria to see that they are truly 
representative of the people. What is happening 
in the Balkans underscores the lesson learned in 
the peace-making effort after the other war. The 
gesture of handing them democratic institu¬ 
tions on a silver platter with expressions of good 
will didn’t prevent them from falling almost im¬ 
mediately into dictatorships. The rise of com¬ 
munism hasn’t made the going any easier for 
democracy in those parts. The Iran question 
wasn’t settled at Moscow. That was one spot 
which was too sore to touch. 

The world is divided into three great zones. In 
the centre is Russia, with its communist ideology. 
Ranged around the outside are the Western 
democracies: The Scandinavian countries, the 
British Commonwealth, the United States and 
their spheres of influence in South America and 
the colonial parts of Africa. Between them is a 
great crescent, a trouble zone, stretching from 
Poland through the Balkans, Palestine, Iran, 
India to that huge and populous region of great 
islands and peninsulas known as Indonesia. In 
this vast area, the Trouble Crescent, comprising 
more than a quarter of the human race, lie most 
of the potential headaches of the decades which 
are before us. 


Does Power Corrupt? 

At the top of one of the chapters of his book, 
The Road to Serfdom, Friedrich Hayek placed 
the quotation, “Power tends to corrupt and ab¬ 
solute power corrupts absolutely.” The press has 
caught up this quotation, which formerly lay 
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buried in the writings of Lord Acton, an obsolete 
Victorian, and it is now being overworked. In 
some cases, writers relying on memory have 
changed it to read “Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 

In this latter form, a more pernicious lie was 
never penned. It would make a scoundrel out ol 
every one entrusted with authority. It excludes 
the idea of morality from all public service. The 
implicaton is that the unscrupulousness is in 
direct proportion to the power wielded. Elect a 
man to the school board and according to this 
baneful statement he immediately becomes cor¬ 
rupt. Elect him to the municipal council and he 
becomes more corrupt. If he is an M.L.A. or an 
M.P. he has become pretty rotten and much more 
so if he is a cabinet minister. And so on until, ii 
he wields great power he must of necessity be a 
great scoundrel. Churchill and Roosevelt, during 
the war years, exercized great personal power, 
directing the course of great movements. Ac¬ 
cording to this pernicious principle they would 
be almost absolutely corrupt. No man in history 
has wielded greater power over so many people 
than Stalin. In world affairs he is without doubt 
the most potent individual alive today. Is he 
therefore absolutely corrupt? No such charge has 
ever been brought against him. It is a pity that 
the statement was ever unearthed by Hayek; it 
is a greater pity that it has been abbreviated by 
careless writers, and it is atrocious that it should 
be circulated as an axiom. 


Mass Immigration 

The immigration boosters are at it again. For 
example, the president of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, speaking a month or two ago, urged the 
placing of some hundreds of thousands of Euro¬ 
pean refugees on land cleared by bulldozers, with 
some buildings, stock and machinery provided, 
and where feasible, community centres to add 
social attractions to rural life. One of the argu¬ 
ments used by the advocates of mass immigra-| 
tion is the small number of people per square 
mile in Canada. Neglecting such matters as soil 
and climate, the figures can be very convincing. 
For example, England and Wales have 685 per¬ 
sons per square mile; Holland 686 and Belgium 
716. Here in Canada the land area is 3,466,556 
square miles and the population as at June 2, 
1941, was 11,506,655. This works out to only 
slightly more than three and one-third persons 
per square mile. 

But how much of this land is arable? Accord¬ 
ing to the best authority, The Canada Year 
Book, “agricultural land of all possible classes 
and land that has agricultural possibilities in any 
sense,” amounts to 549,660 square miles, or 16, 
per cent of the total. Of this about half is occu¬ 
pied. The balance includes much forested land 
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where the forest should be conserved and huge 
areas of submarginal land. Practically all of it is 
remote from railways or other forms of trans¬ 
portation. The simple fact is that it would be a 
social crime of the first magnitude to place set¬ 
tlers on much of the land that is now unoc¬ 
cupied. One of Canada’s major agricultural prob¬ 
lems is to get unsuitable land which has been 
farmed back into grass or forest where it should 
have been left. 

What immigration boosters consistently over¬ 
look is that immigration is not a matter of vacant 
spaces, inhabitable or uninhabitable. It is a mat¬ 
ter of markets. It is only a few short years since 
the farmers had more products than they could 
find available markets for. When the world 
wants additional farm products it will say so in 
terms of price. The farmers can understand that 
language and the products will be forthcoming. 
With the population now on the land using 
machinery that is being constantly improved, 
the prospective demand can be easily met. It 
isn’t a question of getting more people on the 
land, but of holding those who are already there. 

Protecting The Public 

Any man, woman or moron who can afford a 
car to drive can afford an insurance policy cover¬ 
ing injury to persons and damage to property. In 
the past, provincial governments have backed 
away from their plain duty to see that such pro¬ 
tection was provided. As a result, every hospital 
has its quota of victims with no recourse what¬ 
ever because the driver who committed the in¬ 
jury is financially unable to meet the claim and 
lacks responsibility enough to insure his car or 
truck without being forced to do so. 

Now two provinces have taken action. In 
Manitoba, one dollar is being tacked on to the 
license fee to provide an Unsatisfied Judgment 
Fund. If the person who did the damage isn’t a 
hit and run driver, the victim can bring action 
and, if he gets a judgment, it becomes a claim 
against the fund. 

The Saskatchewan plan goes much further. A 
government committee is studying two schemes. 
One is to add five dollars to the license fee for 
insurance coverage and the other is simply com¬ 
pulsory insurance. The probability is that the 
first one will be adopted and the insurance will 
be taken out through the Saskatchewan Govern¬ 
ment Insurance office, which is now in opera¬ 
tion. This plan would provide a fund of about 
$500,000 annually. Whether this is adequate or 
not remains to be seen. 

The Country Guide has more than once called 
attention to the inordinate cost of automobile 
and fire insurance. For example, during the five 
years, 1940-1944 inclusive, Manitoba car and 
truck owners paid out $5,947,283 in insurance 
premiums and $2,407,880 of it was paid back in 
claims. Of course, insurance companies do more 
than collect premiums and write checks for 
losses. They render a valuable service in looking 
after claims, appraising damages and so on, but 
when the claims paid amount to only 40 per cent 
of the premiums while the overhead takes 60 per 
cent, insurance compares are inviting action 
by leftist governments and should not feel par¬ 
ticularly outraged if the invitation is accepted. 

Reconfederation In 1946? 

On the program, for 1946, is whatever is going 
to be done about Dominion-provincial relations. 
Another meeting is scheduled for this month. 
,The strikes have clearly shown the increased 
responsibility of the national government in the 
field of labor. Measures to avoid or minimize 
depressions and to control booms can only be 
implemented by the national authority. The 
federal government has the financial strength 
but lacks legal right to do many things that 
have to be done while the provinces have the 
power but most of them lack the money. With 
the social legislation already on the federal sta¬ 
tute books, and further plans scheduled to 
materialize in the early future, there can be no 
going back to the prewar financial arrangement. 
Something will have to be done about it—in 
1946. • • • 



Liberal Whip 


M ANITOBA attained a new honor in this 20th 
parliament when William Gilbert Weir, M.P., 
for Macdonald, and farmer of Carman, Mani¬ 
toba, was made Government Whip. There 
seems to be no record of any previous whip from the 
prairies. Mr. Weir succeeded William Taylor, of Nor¬ 
folk, Ontario, when the latter moved up to the Senate. 

First of all, I find that most people outside Ottawa, 
and more than half the people inside Ottawa, do not 
know what a Whip is. Yet the position of Government 
Whip is extremely important, and democratic govern¬ 
ment could not function without one. The Whip is the 
man who keeps the members of parliament in line. He 
is Prefect of Discipline, he is Superintendent of Per¬ 
sonnel. It is the Whip’s job to see that the MP.’s are 
around when votes are taken. In the last two parlia¬ 
ments, when government majorities have been lop¬ 
sided, the Whip merely went through the motions. 
But Mackenzie King’s margin having shrunk since 
last election and his majority in the Commons during 
the session just passed having dwindled to a scant 11, 
it can well be seen how important it is for the Govern¬ 
ment Whip to be on the job. One man who neglected 
his whipping here, a while back, paid for it by losing 
out on a cabinet job. Gib Weir, it can be seen, has his 
hands full for the balance of this 20th parliament. 

There have been some amazing efforts by Whips in 
the past. Once, during the day to day agonies of 1926, 
when Mackenzie King was hanging on by an eye¬ 
lash and some amiable Progressives, they hired a 
special train to run a batch of Liberal M.P.’s up 
to Ottawa. A Whip more than 
once had to exhume a member 
from some Hull bistro, where 
he had gone and got drunk. To 
counterbalance this, the Whip 
for the other party got a member 
drunk and hid him till the vote 
was over. A lady M.P. was urged 
to abandon her transoceanic voy¬ 
age, and hurry home to vote, 
which is why Agnes MacPhail 
was late getting to Europe in 1926. 

Bag and baggage, she left the ship 
at Quebec after sailing from Mon¬ 
treal. Dramatic are the ruses 
Whips in the past have used to 
get members here to vote, or to 
get opposition members out of 
the way when a vote promised to 
be close. I have myself seen an 
M.P. ordered from a sick bed, and 
rushed to Ottawa to vote on the 
plebiscite. 

The Whip can talk tough to Gib Weir > 

anybody. He can tell a millionaire to “stick around”; 
he can cancel a movie that a member planned for his 
soon-fuming wife. “Tell her you can’t go,” says the 
Whip brusquely, and up till now, the Little Woman 
has figured no way of besting a party Whip, when he 
says that. 

The Whip sits behind the prime minister, right in 
the midst of the cabinet. You will often see Mr. King 
turn round and speak to his Whip, and equally often 
you may note John Bracken swivel in his seat to 
whisper to Col. Arza Clair Casselman, Progressive 
Conservative Whip. The Government Whip has a 
svelt suite of rooms, an able secretariat, and plenty 
of power. One of the many privileges accorded a 
Whip is that he can see the Prime Minister just 
about when he likes. 

Whips do not get extra money, but the prestige is 
more than compensation. In due course, if they be¬ 
have themselves, they come to a good end. The gov¬ 
ernment usually takes care of a Whip if he takes care 
of himself. 

I T can be seen then, that Manitoba inherited an im¬ 
portant if little publicized post, when Gib Weir was 
made Government Whip. It is at least 20 years since 
any similar honor was accorded the prairies, and 
some seem to think it is the first time the honor ever 
came to the West. 

Gib Weir, in the opinion of those in best position to 
know, has merited the honor. First elected to the Com¬ 
mons back in 1930, he is the last survivor of the 


Liberals who came 
to Ottawa at that 
time, and is now, on 
the Hill, the Dean 
of Manitoba. 

Born at Port 
Perry on July 1, 

1896, Gib was al¬ 
most an infant in 
arms when his peo¬ 
ple moved to Mani¬ 
toba. They located 
near Carman, where 
the original holding 
has been expanded 
to 800 acres. He at¬ 
tended Manitoba 
Agricultural College 
the first year it was 
at its present site, 
and early evinced a great enthusiasm for'agriculture. 
He was a member of the all-star Manitoba judging 
team that went to Chicago to judge cattle the fall of 
1919. He later was a director of the wheat pool, from 
1924 to 1930. He was a director of the United Farmers 
of Manitoba, 1921-1923, and in 1923 and 1924 was Vice- 
President. He was also a director of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture for the same years. 

In 1927 he was organizer for John Bracken and his 
Progressives, during the Manitoba provincial election, 
and he helped Honest John win his first election. (It 
will be recalled that Mr. Bracken 
was drafted in 1922 after the 
election, and 1927 therefore was 
his first political campaign.) Gib 
Weir certainly didn’t miss many 
bets that year. 

Then he reasoned, if he could 
win an election for somebody 
else, why couldn’t he win an elec¬ 
tion for himself. Accordingly, he 
tossed his hat in the ring during 
a stirring time in Macdonald in 
1930, and although the chairman 
refused to break the tie vote on 
the first ballot, one man switched 
allegiance on the second, and Gib 
Weir won the nomination. He says 
that for years afterwards, Gib 
would meet individuals every 
once in a while who told him that 
it was they who changed their' 
votes the second time. 

That particular convention was 
a fusion of Liberals and Progres¬ 
sives, and it was as a Liberal-Progressive that Gib 
Weir campaigned. More than 15 years later, he still 
describes himself as a Liberal-Progressive, and he so 
records himself in the Parliamentary Guide. 

G IB WEIR has drifted through 15 years here on the 
Hill pretty quietly. He has a lot of friends,, but he 
is not widely known in a general sense. A quiet, almost 
shy boy. with a sweet disposition, a gentle smile, and 
an unobtrusive manner, he seems able to stand the 
pace where more rugged personalities fall by the 
wayside. , 

Here on the Hill, his speeches never set the world 
on fire. I have listened to him now for quite a while, 
and can never recall much of what he said. But those 
who know him back home say that he’s got a barnyard 
touch that really gets votes. He has a down-to-earth 
viewpoint which appeals to the farmers, and that s 
what wins elections out in 
Macdonald. . 

Gib Weir’s quiet technique 
gets few headlines, very little 
comment. You know how a 
good machine functions noise¬ 
lessly? Well, that’s the way 
Gib Weir works around here 
too. 

Speaking of technique—how 
does, he stay a bachelor? ' 
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AGRICULTURE 


NEWS OF 


The Dominion: ( Seated) E. S. Archibald, Director, 
Experimental Farms Service; Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister; A. M. Shaw, Chairman Agricultural Supplies 
Board; Dr, H. Barton, Deputy Minister; R, S. Hamer, 
Director, Production Service. 


Alberta: O. S, Longman, Deputy 
Minister; A. M. Wilson, Field 
Crops Commissioner; R, M. Put¬ 
nam, Assistant Deputy Minister, 


British Columbia: Hon. Frank 

Putnam, Minister; Dr. J. B. Munro, 
Deputy Minister; E. MacGillivray, 
Director of Extension. 


Manitoba: Hon. D. L, 


Saskatchewan: Hon. L, 


Campbell, Minister • 


F. McIntosh, Minister. 




OF 



T HE writer of this article recalls hearing several 
times, as a small boy, some verses having to do 
with success, and carrying the refrain, “There 
is no royal road.” The same comment would 
appear to be applicable to the recent Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on agricultural production, held 
in Ottawa, December 3-5, on the question of Canadian 
agricultural production policy for 1946. To be emin¬ 
ently successful, conferences called to determine what 
amounts of various products should be produced by a 
nation-wide industry, over a 12-month period, should 
have before them all of the facts. To the extent that 
facts are missing or misinterpreted, predictions as to 
possible supply and demand may well be wrong, and 
the success of the conference proportionately lessened. 

With respect to the December Conference, there 
were many gaps in the available facts. War breeds 
many disorders and disruptions, and the bigger the 
war the more of these disturbances there are likely 
to be. Also, the longer it is likely to be before a 
condition of postwar normality can be achieved. To¬ 
day we have entered into what is called a period of 
transition from war to peace. The future lies vaguely 


for the millions of hungry people in Europe; and by 
so doing should we feel that we are in some measure 
being compensated for the sacrifice involved in ac¬ 
cepting no more than $1.55 per bushel for our export 
wheat, when, on the basis of the United States export 
price, we might be receiving approximately $2.00 per 
bushel for it? Will maintaining wheat acreage at the 
present figure reduce carry-over at the end of the 
crop year to such an extremely low figure as to leave 
our available wheat very thinly distributed and our 
elevator bins swept clean. If we take this step, will 
we be jeopardizing our position in the world’s wheat 
market in the postwar period, and tend to give the 
impression in other countries, both exporting and 
importing, that Canada is withdrawing from the 
world’s wheat market? And finally, is not this the 
emergency for which we have stored up moisture in 
added summerfallow acreage, so that when the need 
arose we might meet the excessive demand for wheat 
expected in the immediate postwar years. These, in 
brief, were the arguments presented to the Conference 
by representatives of western grain producers, who, 
while favoring all-out produc¬ 


tive summerfallow year; and also, that there is now 
barely enough coarse grains to feed our high live¬ 
stock population, at a time when it is generally agreed 
that the postwar demand for bacon, meat and dairy 
products will probably continue longer than the pres¬ 
ent demand for wheat? (With 14,142,533 tons of grain 
consumed in 1944-45 by 21,324,000 grain-consuming 
animal units, the average consumption per unit was 
.66 tons, including wheat fed to livestock. This, ac¬ 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, com¬ 
pares with a prospective supply, per grain-consuming 
animal unit, excluding wheat, of .64 tons.) With 
agreement by the Combined Food Board in Washing¬ 
ton that everything possible should be done to get 
more meat overseas and that any increase must come 
chiefly from western Canada, should we now consider 
increasing wheat acreage by three or four million 
acres, particularly when our exceptionally high live¬ 
stock population has made it more than ever desirable 
to build up reserve supplies of feed grain? 

After some hours of discussion, the official decision 
rested with the original government recommendation 
to maintain wheat acreage at 1945 1 




* • 


before us. We have many hopes for a better world, but 
comparatively few concrete evidences of it. 

Canadian agriculture, through six years of war, was 
steadily increasing in both momentum and efficiency 
of production. Unlimited markets and ceiling prices 
have existed for almost all Canadian farm products, 
and it is known that these will continue for the most 
part until the end of 1946. Unfortunately for the 
Ottawa planners and for the peace of mind of farmers, 
a very large proportion of what will be produced in 
1946 will be sold in 1947. What will supply, demand 
and prices be then? And what should we do about 
cur major agricultural products in this country in 
view of this uncertainty? Here was the $64 question. 

Wheat Versus Meat 

M7HAT to do about wheat? That aspect of the prob- 
™ lem alone seemed to be worth about $63.99. Once 
upon a time we seeded 28 million acres to wheat in 
Canada. During the war, by a system of bonuses, we 
pushed them down to 17 million acres. By 1945, the 
acreage was 23,414,100. Should we now try to bring 
our wheat acreage in Canada back to approximately 
its prewar level at around 25 % million acres, after 

having kept it at the low 

° a ! z :wte average ° f 224 miiii ° n acres 

for the 1940-44 period? 
Should we dig into our re¬ 
serves of cropping power, 
contained in something over 
19 million acres of summer¬ 
fallow (some say more than 
21 million acres) and pro¬ 
duce all the wheat we can 


tion of bacon, livestock, dairy . 

products and coarse grains for 0<J jcgd?€!S to 

livestock feeds, still felt that n V "* I V 
wheat would more quickly produce FrOViDCial V. 

food for needy peoples. anrif .ilh.ral . 

There was, of course, another ay riv»u iiura I j 

side to the picture, painted in 1946 fa 

bold, vigorous strokes by Canada s 
doughty Minister of Agriculture, QCC 

Honorable James G. Gardiner. 

Was it not equally important for us to remember that 
for the past three years we have been endeavoring 
to reduce our wheat carry-over; and that we have 
been as successful as we have, only because of the 
extraordinary wartime demand for feed wheat in the 
United States? Britain, after the war, is not likely to 
require more than her prewar import of about 180 
million bushels. Should we not also remember that 
the Canadian government has paid out about $82 
million to Canadian farmers in order to get land out 
of wheat; that, in western Canada, it is particularly 
important to farm for the bad years, by keeping up 
summerfallow acreage and guaranteeing the highest 
possible yields of wheat and barley which follow after 

New Brunswick: J. K. King, Deputy Minister; 

Hon, A. C. Taylor, Minister. 


Delegates to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on 
agricultural production for 
1946 face difficult 
decisions 


» t t levels, and carried with it the un- 

e Dominion- animous support of the Minister. 

a With the contentious wheat 

nrerence on problem disposed of, Conference 
rwliirtinn for recommendations included an in- 
uu on ' crease of 650,000 acres in barley, a 
; difficult slight decrease in oats, mainten¬ 

ance of the small Canadian rye 
ions acreage, as well as of mixed 

grains, and the continuation of 
1945 acreages of grasses, clovers and alfalfa. Flax was 
the only field crop to cause any particular discussion. 
The situation was described as particularly acute in 
Canada, with the promise of an extremely short 
supply in 1946. The recommendation was for an 
increase of about 200,000 acres, or 18 per cent, but the 
general feeling was that there was little expectation 
of achieving any substantial increase, without upping 
the price to a minimum of at least $3.25 per bushel. 
Flax growers could take but small satisfaction from 
any remarks made by Mr. Gardiner on behalf of the 
government, as to the likelihood of such a price 
increase being granted. Nearly double the amount of 
sunflower acreage, 12 percent more soybeans, and 
the same acreage of rape United states: Dr. c. c. 
seed are recommended for Taylor, Agricultural 
1946, as compared with 1945. Attache. Ottawa. 

Among forage crop seeds, 
increases of alfalfa (150 
percent), red clover (125 
percent), alsike clover (150 
percent), and crested wheat 
grass (51 percent) were 
asked for, while the 


Nova Scotia: F. W. Walsh, Deputy Minister 
and Hon. A. W. Mackenzie, Minister. 


P. E. Island: Walter Shaw, Deputy Minis¬ 
ter; Hon. W. F. A. Stewart, Minister. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture: R. C. Brown, U.G.G., Winnipeg (not shown); R. H. M. Bailey, 
Edmonton, President, Dairy Farmers of Canada; R. H. Hannam, Ottawa, President, C.F.A.; Norman 
Priestly, Calgary, Alberta Federation of Agriculture; Colin G. Groff, Secretary, C.F.A.; George W. 
Robertson, Secretary, and J. H. Wesson, President, Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers, Regina; 
Alex. Mercer, Manager, Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association, Vancouver. 
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but more are on the way 
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ever the necessity of sealing each 
tire valve mouth with Schrader 
Air-tight Caps to make tires last 
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the air in and help prevent under¬ 
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decrease recommended for sweet clover 
was 30 percent, timothy seven percent, 
brome grass 20 percent. Recommenda¬ 
tions for dried peas and beans and 
sugar beets were for approximately the 
same acreages as 1945. 

Meat In Strong Demand 

W HEN the discussion turned to meat 
supplies, it was revealed that out¬ 
put in 1945 will show a decline of ap¬ 
proximately 15 percent from the record 
production of 1944. Exports of beef, mut¬ 
ton and lamb increased, but did not 
make up for the decrease in export 
bacon. Canadians themselves ate 1,563 
million pounds of beef, mutton, lamb 
and pork, and exported a total of 714,- 
220,000 pounds to the United Kingdom, 
which estimates divided into 445 million 
pounds of pork, 200 million pounds of 
beef, and seven million pounds of 
mutton and lamb. 

A further decline of small propor¬ 
tions in total meat production is anti¬ 
cipated for this year, so if Canadian 
farmers will market the 6,148,000 hogs 
recommended, of which two million 
each would come from Ontario and 
Alberta, 930,000 from Saskatchewan and 
500,000 from Manitoba, the total 1946 
meat supply will practically equal that 
of 1945. 

Inspected slaughterings of beef cattle 
increased approximately 26 percent in 
1945 over 1944, resulting in a total pro¬ 
duction of beef estimated at 1.1 billion 
pounds. An increase in cattle numbers 
is not desired for 1946, though it is ex¬ 
pected that total marketings will prob¬ 
ably equal 1945 and permit of exporting 
about 374 million pounds of beef. In¬ 
deed, it seemed to be generally agreed 
among delegates to the Conference that 
it would he advisable for producers to 
reduce cattle numbers, of both beef 
and dairy types, by getting rid of stock 
of inferior quality. L. B. Pearsall, Mana¬ 
ger of the Canadian Meat Board, 
pointed out that weekly slaughterings 
of cattle in 1945 reached a high of 
57,000 and that total exports of beef 
were the equivalent of about 550,000 
head of cattle. About 68 percent of the 
beef purchased by the meat board was 
secured from western packing plants, 
of which Winnipeg plants alone pro¬ 
vided 35 percent of the total, Alberta 
plants 25 percent, and Saskatchewan 
plants 8.5 percent. In eastern Canada, 
Ontario provided 17 percent, Quebec 11 
percent, and the maritime provinces 
three percent. It looked as though ex¬ 
ports to the United Kingdom of fresh, 
frozen and canned meats in 1945 would 
total close to 325 million pounds, of 
which around 200 million would be fresh 
and frozen beef and the balance canned. 

Pigs, Pork and Production 

M R. PEARSALL emphasized the fact 
that the main problem in the handl¬ 
ing of beef by the Meat Board, was with 
low-grade beef. He believed that the 
meat supply during 1946 would not meet 
requirements and was very certain that 
this would be true of pork. In this 
connection it was explained by Mr. 
Pearsall that out of 1945 hog produc¬ 
tion, we could only expect to export 
about 410 million pounds, but by draw¬ 
ing on stock and carry-over, it might be 
possible to ship Britain approximately 
our minimum amount of 450 million 
pounds. This, however, had only been 
possible by severely restricting domestic 
consumption from about 62,000 hogs 
weekly to 42,000. He was convinced that 
bacon would be in extremely short 
supply in 1946, and probably in 1947. 

There was some discussion on hog 
production in 1946, but it never really 
got going. The Minister had stated that 
Britain would have liked 600 million 
pounds this year, and would like the 
same amount next year. This statement 
was repeated with emphasis by the 
Chairman of the Conference, A. M. 
Shaw, and was reinforced, as already 
indicated, by Mr. Pearsall. Discussion on 
hogs, however, came to an abrupt halt 
at the conclusion of one of the sessions 
when the Minister stated, “We are not 
asking anyone to produce more hogs. 
We haven’t asked them to produce any 
more for two years. We think farmers 
are doing just about what they ought 
to do.” (The Country Guide for October, 
1945, as well as other Canadian farm 
papers, carried an advertisement from 
the Agricultural Supplies Board, and 
Turn to page 38 





. . . u s the “Let-down” 

THAT COUNTS . . . 

with AUTOMATIC SUCTION CONTROL 
and the PULL-MORE INFLATION 
encourages the “Let-down” .... 


Here is the only mechanical milker 
which automatically adjusts its suction 
to the need of each teat. The comfort 
and ease of this action causes the cow 
to “let down” all the milk in her udder 
and give maximum production. Per¬ 
fection’s automatic Suction Control is 
an exclusive feature of the Perfection 
MILK-MASTER. The value of this is 
more and more being realized by 
Canadian farmers. Your dealer will 
tell you the complete story, or WRITE 
FOR DETAILS. 


PERFECTION MILKING MACHINE 

CORPORATION (Canada'LIMITED 
Box 113 

Terminal Station “A” 

TORONTO 

In British Columbia: 

McLennan, McFeely & 

Prior Limited 

VANCOUVER 
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...You Need the 

DE LAVAL MAGNETIC 
SPEEDWAY MILKER 


*Most Profitable Milking means top production ... sound, healthy udders ..; 
greatest savings in time and labor ... production of clean milk ... all at 
lowest cost and with complete dependability. The De Laval Magnetic Speed¬ 
way will get these results for you— 


And Here’s Why... 


UNIFORM, REGULAR MILKING 
Obtained by controlling the pulsa¬ 
tions of all units from one master con¬ 
trol by magnetic force. Results in ab¬ 
solutely uniform, regular milking 
speed and action most pleasing to 
the cow. Provides fastest milking 
and highest, even production. 

SAMTAKY CONTROL 

Easy-to-wash construction and ex¬ 
clusive sanitary control features re¬ 
sult in cleanest milk production. 
More than 60% of U.S. Certified Milk 
produced with De Laval Milkers. 


SPEEDWAY COMFORT TEAT-CUPS 

Provide perfect milking and cow 
comfort. Cannot “crawl”. Fit all 
teats properly. Support sides, apply 
vacuum only to teat ends. Liners can 
be trimmed and stretched for best 
milking and longer life. Easiest as¬ 
sembly and disassembly. 

CORRECT. UNIFORM VACUUM 

Automatic, non-adjustable De Laval 
Vacuum Controller maintains cor¬ 
rect, uniform vacuum for best, fastest 
milking. High vacuum is dangerous; 
low vacuum makes for slow milking. 



PROFITABLE, DEPENDABLE MILKING 
WITH THE DE LAVAL STERLING MILKER 

Thousands of De Laval Sterling Milker users are 
doing a clean, fast and profitable job of milking. The 
famous Sterling Pulsator has only two moving parts. It 
provides precise, snappy milking action... real De Laval- 
quality milking at lower cost. Complete De Laval Sterling 
Milker Outfits or single or double units for De Laval 
Better Milking on your present milker pipe line. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS FOR CLEANEST SKIMMING 



Clean skimming is the first requirement of a cream 
separator .,. and since 1878 De Laval Separators have 
been the standard of the world for cleanest, most effi¬ 
cient skimming. They are first in longest life, easiest 
turning and lowest cost per year of use. A size and 
style for every need and purse ... hand or motor drives. 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, LTD. 

PETERBOROUGH MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

113 Park St. 135 St. Peter St. 263 Stanley St. 1168 Homer St. 



LIVE¬ 

STOCK 


These self-explanatory views were snapped on Mr, Wythe*s farm. They show some of his cattle, 
a view of his land in the valley and a corn harvesting machine. 

On a Bench of the Assiniboine 

John Wythe Has An Ideal Livestock Farming Layout 


T HE Qu’Appelle Valley is famed in 
story, if not in song, but what has 
it that the Assiniboine Valley hasn’t 
got? I have been at the spot where they 
come together without being able to 
find out. That was at old Fort Ellice, 
to which I had been guided by F. J. 
Collyer, who knows more Fort Ellice 
history than any other living man. But 
this is a digression. I am writing about 
another Aberdeen-Angus man, John 
Wythe, who farms on a wide bench of 
the. Assiniboine near Miniota, Man 
John Wythe likes his surroundings 
but he is more interested in his cattle 
and his soil. When he started farming 
there they told him the soil wasn’t 
suited to grain growing. But here is the 
record: In the early days one small 
field grew 11 consecutive crops of wheat 
and the lowest yield was 27 bushels per 
acre. In the driest year his wheat aver¬ 
aged 17 bushels and his highest average 
was 56 bushels. In 1944, 56 acres of Ajax 
oats ran 104 bushels per acre. His hay 
crop averages two tons to the acre, good 
years and bad; 

There are^Ver 800 acres in the farm, 
of which something over 400 are under 
the plow. The arable land is on the 
bench, somewhat, but not seriously, cut 
up over the centuries by the Assiniboine. 
The rest of the land, on the side hills 
of the Valley, is mostly wood. It pro¬ 
vides the summer pasture. The cattle 
are easily held in with a string or two 
of barbed wire. When they are calves 
he keeps them around the buildings, in¬ 
side a high voltage electric fence. They 
acquire such a respect for a string of 
wire when they are young that they 
won’t go near enough to one the rest 
of their lives to find out whether it is 
charged or not. “They don’t need any 
adult education,” he remarked. 

The centre of interest on this farm 
is the herd of pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. And the most interesting 
thing about his feeding methods is the 
silo. It is a trench silo. He wouldn’t 
have an upright silo. There is a reason. 
Near the barn there are two benches 
of land, one just enough higher than 
the other to give a good depth to the 
trench. The trench is cut back into 
the higher bench. He saves his corn with 
a machine which cuts the corn as it 
harvests it. The cut corn is blown into 
a truck. The truck load is backed up to 
the edge of the trench. The corn has 
been loaded on an apron of ropes and 
slats. A cable stretches across the trench 
and on the other side he has a team of 
horses waiting. The cable is hooked to 
the apron and the whole load rolled off 
into the trench. With two trucks he can 
put 200 tons of corn into the silo in 
three days. 

The secret of good ensilage, Mr. Wythe 
claims, is tramping. But he doesn’t 
tramp it with his feet nor yet with a 
horse. He uses that versatile prime 
mover, the caterpillar tractor, for the 
job. In the evening of each day, the cat 
is put on it. The corn is tramped down 
and how! The cat leaves no air pockets. 
When the silage is all pitted he threshes 
some straw on top of it. With the straw 
he sprinkles some oats and if he isn’t 
lucky enough to get a rain he sprinkles 


some water on to start a growth. Across 
the face of the ensilage he puts some 
snow fence and paper. 

When feeding in the winter he drives 
along the lower bench with a sleigh to 
the face of the trench and loads the 
silage into it. It takes about three days 
to work across the face of the silo but 
there is heat enough in the silage to 
keep it from freezing so you would 
notice it. He drives right into the barn 
with the sleigh and feeds two rows of 
cattle from the sleigh box. It takes about 
an hour to feed 60 head of cattle. It 
should be said that this trench has been 
carrying silage for 25 years. It has per¬ 
fect natural drainage, and is 16 feet 
wide on top which is wider than the 
government specifications. 

In winter the herd gets oat sheaves 
with alfalfa, sweet clover and brome 
grass, for he grows all three kinds of 
hay. Everything is cut and blown into 
the mow. The mixture is one load of 
each: Alfalfa, oat sheaves, and sweet 
clover or brome. They get one good 
heavy feed of the mixture in the fore¬ 
noon, in the afternoon they are turned 
out every day, calves and all, into the 
naturally sheltered yard. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon they are brought in to 
their feed of ensilage. 

The mature cows are watered at the 
Assiniboine River three quarters of a 
mile away. “It’s good exercise for them,” 
he said. “They never have a weak calf.” 
But here again, it may be remarked, 
they are not walking across the bleak 
prairie. The calves are watered from a 
tank with a heater in it. 

One thing is needed on this farm and 
preparations are being made for it. I 
was shown a plantation of young ever¬ 
greens now growing around where the 
new house will be built. It would prob¬ 
ably have been up before this if it 
hadn’t been for the war. And, referring 
to the end of the conflict he remarked, 
“I am now getting my neighbors back 
and I don’t expect to work as hard as I 
have been doing.”—R.D.C. 


Nose Printing of Sheep 

WOOL research official in the Union 
of South Africa, Dr. C. Bosman, has 
developed a method of identification of 
sheep by means of nose prints, which is 
claimed to be infallible, and compares 
with the identification of humans by 
fingerprints. 

Because brands can be removed or al-' 
tered and because ear tags can be 
changed, some method of positive iden¬ 
tification was required in connection 
with wool research projects on which 
Mr. Bosman was working. After some 
effort in this direction, it was discovered 
that the nose of the sheep shows a dis¬ 
tinctive and individual pattern; and the 
examination of many thousands of 
sheep has convinced Dr. Bosman that no 
two sheep are alike in this respect, and 
also that the nose print pattern does not 
change during the life of the sheep, al¬ 
though the size of the pattern may vary. 

The portion of the nose from which 
the print is taken is just above the 
upper lip between the two nostrils. The 
process involves cleaning the bare patch 
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If you want to drive a stake, you put a point on it. 
If you want a tire tread to penetrate the ground 
easily for a stronger bite and better traction you use 
an OPEN-CENTRE TREAD ... the only tread that 
gives each lug a sharp entering edge to start the bite. 


Independent tests on clay, 
loose soil and cover crops 
prove that the OPEN- 
CENTRE tread, compared 
with any connected-bar 
tread, can do up to 22% 
more work in the same time 
with the same fuel. That is 
equal to a saving of one day’s 
work in six! The big flexible 


lugs of Goodyear Sure-Grip 
tractor tires are OPEN AT 
BOTH ENDS. No closed 
mud-trapping corners • . . 
they clean automatically as 
they roll. That is why 
GOODYEAR SURE-GRIPS 
OUTPULL ALL OTHER 
TRACTOR TIRES. 


The penetrating centre edges of the 
Goodyear Sure-Grip "open-centre” 
tread save one clay’s work in six ! 



CHANGE FROM STEEL WHEELS TO 
GOODYEAR SURE-GRIP TIRES 

Ask your Goodyear dealer about the Goodyear 
changeover plan ... how you can equip your 
steel-wheel tractor with Goodyear ’’Open-- 
Centre” SURE-GRIPS . . . The tires that save 
one day’s work in six. 









FOR CQUGH5 DUE TO COLDS 


Ifyureit 

more than pau 
for itself. 


An aid to better breeding 
For ALL livestock and poultry 


CUTTER JGaboraiori 
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WHAT’S GOOD TOR LICE ? 


We know what’s N tKf 
bad for lice— /Y ^ JW 

Dr. Hess Pow- j&jr 

dered Louse 
Killer. It’s a v "“^' 
powder that you rub down next to 
the skin on horses, cows, and young 
stock. It sure kills lice. Lice are 
especially bad on livestock this time 
of year. Destroy these blood-sucking 
pests—get Louse Killer from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


They gave me Spohn's raB 

Compound. Used by ’SB 

famous horsemen for ™ 

52 years. Stimulating 

expectorant. Acts on mucous membranes of throat 
and bronchial tubes. Makes breathing easier. Brings 
prompt relief. Ask any drug store—two sizes. 

SPOHN MEDICAL CO. 

Box XB*1 Goshen, Indiana 


ains 


E. W. McLEAN SALES STABLES LTD. 

Arlington and Alexander, Winnipeg, M.an. 


SHY BREEDERS ROB 
CANADIANS OF 
SS$ MILLIONS $$$ 


*S§Sg i »' CATTLE 
■Bill BREEDERS 
WD SUPPLIES 

Bull Rings & Punchers, Labels, Tags, Tattoos, 
Horn Trainers, Leaders, Milk Scales, etc., etc. 

Also Poultry Leg and Wing 
Bands and other Specialties 

Write for Free Catalogue 

KETCHUM MFG. CO. LTD. 

Dept. G Box 388 Ottawa, Ont. 


Your druggist or feed dealer 
has the names of your 
neighbours who are saving 
valuable cows with Rex 
Oil. They will give you 
reports like these: 

J. H. Jowsey, Barvas, Sask. 

We have been using Rex Oil for two 
years, and believe it to be the answer 
to a lot of breeding troubles. We had one 
registered Hereford bull that at first was 
a poor breeder but after using Rex Oil 
for less than a month he proved very 
satisfactory. Rex Oil has been a great 
help to us. 

6. S. Dawe, Vernon, B.C. 

I started feeding my dairy herd Rex Oil 
five years ago. I om positive that It 
helps In breeding. One of my registered 
cows named Springfield Mischief was 
barren for two years. I wished to save 
her os she was a valuable animal. 
I tried Rex Oil and she responded imme¬ 
diately. She has been a steady and a 
sure breeder ever since. I have got 
results from Rex Oil for five years. 

H. IV. Wilson, Woodstock, Ont. 

I had a cow which was bred March 2, 
came in December 7. This cow was in 
calf three times before. Each time she 
failed to carry full time. Twice tested 
for Bang's and each time posted as a 
suspect. I gave her one ounce of Rex 
Oil when she was bred six months and 
one ounce along towards the end of 
eight months— produced a healthy calf, 
so I am well pleased. (2 ounces used in 
all). Then, there were other shy breeders 
and Rex Oil worked on them too. 

Edward Gautzert, Dwight, III. 

I have been using Rex Oil on my cows 
which were hard to get in calf, with very 
good results. Have fed Rex Oil to cows 
that were producing very heavy. They 
were easily settled. The calves from cows 
that were fed Rex Oil are all very strong 
and sturdy. If anyone has trouble 
settling his cows I recommend feeding 
Rex Oil. 

Four ounces of 
Rex Oil treats one JSb. 
cow or two sows. 

Order today. J rM 

4oz.-$1.25 20 oz.- $5.00 

VIOBIN (Canada) LIMITED jjggg; 
N.D.G. Postal Station - Box 50 
Montreal, Que. 


N EARLY everyone with any cattle ex¬ 
perience has personally known, of 
instances where bulls supposed to be 
quiet and gentle have injured someone 
who became too careless. 

Dairy bulls, of course, are more ner¬ 
vous in temperament and more likely 
to be excitable and irritable, and it is 
for this reason that they are generally 
confined to a corral when their more 
stolid and phlegmatic brothers of the 
beef breeds are allowed out on pasture. 

It is not necessary to keep a bull 
tied in a closely confined stall in order 
to keep him out of mischief. E. Van 
Nice, Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Scott, Saskatchewan, points out 
that a corral adjoining a comfortable 


shed or box stall is very suitable for 
winter quarters, and that a well-fenced, 
small pasture is most suitable for sum¬ 
mer. For safety and convenience, he 
suggests that the corral should adjoin 
the pasture, and for a cranky bull 
that cannot be handled safely at all 
times, a breeding chute can be built on 
one side of the corral so that no person 
need enter. Application to any Domin¬ 
ion experimental farm or station will 
bring a plan of a bull pen and safety 
breeding chute. 

Exercise is very important for the 
bull, and for this reason the corral 
adjoining the pen in winter is import¬ 
ant. Many bulls do not breed well be¬ 
cause they lack sufficient exercise. 


/] TH E Q^otvl AND QocUno, 

U CONDITIONER 

Begin now to offset the burdens of heavy 
feeds and lack of exercise — use Kow 
Kare for its tonic and conditioning aid. 
Iron, Iodine and medicinal herbs com¬ 
pounded in Kow Kare are a valuable 
daily feed supplement for better diges¬ 
tion and assimilation. Kow Kare costs 
little to use and pays dividends in milk¬ 
making vigor and safer calving. 

$1.20 and 60c Sizes 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
_Rock Island, Quebec 


HE WON’T STOP BAWLING TILL HE 
A P GETS PROTECTED WITH 

Mr CUTTER VACCINES! 

i- fs y7 w . . . made with the same care 
K ’ i.Cutter gives to products for 
f, human use. blacklegol for 

li '• ! { blackleg, pelmenal and HEM- 

\ rift 1 septol for both hemorrhagic 

> I 1 bS 6B / septicemia and other related 
| IPs / diseases. Always dependable. 

6 Ask your druggist! 

^ V ” Branches: Vancouver, Calgary, 
_ Regina, Winnipeg 


, , . , . , . . [Guide photo 

Looking for a job, or just curious? Photo taken on the farm of R. M. MacCrimmon, 

Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta. 
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IN 1946 


A LL the world needs food. Tremendous 
opportunities beckon you the Canadian 
farmer. Are you ready for them? 

Your success, like that of any business man, 
depends upon clear planning of your work and 
—above all—the careful investing of your money 
in equipment. Every dollar must buy a full 
dollar’s worth of proven machinery if you are to 
be ready for the opportunities of 1946. 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment has long held a 
place among the leaders by virtue of its practical 
design, which means better and easier work and 
long life. Successful farmers have proved this 
over and over again—more and more new 
farmers are following their lead. 

In 1946, Cockshutt quality will be, if anything, 
better than ever! Better because of experience 


gained during war years. Cockshutt Farm 
Equipment is "precision-built” ; . . engineered 
to pass the eagle-eyes of war-trained inspectors 
. . . men whose skill is now being applied to 
peace-time production. ALL Cockshutt prod¬ 
ucts must pass this rigid inspection! 

Because of the increasing popularity of 
Cockshutt equipment, it would be advisable for 
you to place your orders well in advance of your 
needs. Farmers who know, can tell you that 
Cockshutt equipment is well worth waiting for. 

And finally, every authorized Cockshutt dealer 
is trained to help you invest your equipment 
money wisely ... to show you how Cockshutt 
can save you time, and money, and labour. He 
is your friend ... he is a dependable advisor. 
See him soon ... work out your plans for 1946 
... and for the future .. . together. 





Streamline your tillage operations. 
Cut your tillage costs with a 
COCKSHUTT Tiller Combine 
Disc, seed, fertilize and cultivate 
with one machine! 


The one man harvesting outfit! It's the 
COCKSHUTT Self-Propelled SP-112 
Harvester Combine 
Save money on threshing .. . 
do it yourself! 


There's a 
COCKSHUTT 
Tractor 

for every need, 


WINNIPEG REGINA CALG, 
SASKATOON EDMONTO 


SMITHS FALLS 
ONTREAL TRURO 


PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 

BRANTFORD 

























NOW IS THE TIME TO STOCK UP ON 
“MIRACLE” CHICK STARTER. 


R EAD this ... it only takes BO seconds. Hogs grow 
faster . . . dairy cattle give more milk . . . hens lay 
oftener and produce more and stronger chicks . . . 
and you get EXTRA PROFITS.because “Miracle” Feeds 
bring this about at lower cost per pound, per gallon and 
per egg! “Miracle” Feeds are not ordinary feeds, they are 
the result of years of research by leading feed scientists. Not 
only are the ingredients the finest obtainable, but in addi¬ 
tion are manufactured under strictest laboratory control 
and are? - therefore always uniform. The contents of every bag 
of “Miracle” Feeds are scientifically tested to assure ac¬ 
curately balanced ingredients and fullest food value. Ask 
your leading dealer for “Miracle” Feeds today. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Graham among their shrubbery. The picture of the barn shows the spick 

and span condition of Sunnycrest Farm. 

Sunnycrest Farm 

The Grahams have made a real home of it 


I WAS puzzled at first by Hugh 
Graham’s accent. The name is Scotch 
enough but some indications of the 
Irish brogue rolled off his tongue. Be¬ 
ing perfectly frank about such matters 
I asked him to explain. Which he readily 
did. His father was an engineer in Glas¬ 
gow but both his parents were of Irish 
birth. “I was born in Glasgow,” he said, 
“but I’m Irish just the same. Being born 
in an oven doesn’t make you a biscuit.” 

Mrs. Graham is a member of that 
fine old Manitoba family, the Moffatts 
of Carroll. The Grahams are making 
a real home of Sunnycrest Farm, a mile 
or two outside Minnedosa. It’s one of 
those places that seem to ask you to 
come on in. There’s lots of paint and 
greenery about the place. It looks bright 
and inviting. 

Mr. Graham was building a new gran¬ 
ary when I arrived. A threshing machine 
was standing in the yard, recently 
bought second hand. He had been fixing 
it up. It was ten years old, had threshed 
six crops and had stood out all its life 
but at an auction sale it would pass for 
a new machine. The old thresher which 
he had just sold was the first one in the 
Minnedosa area with a self feeder. Last 
fall it threshed its 36th crop. He be¬ 
lieves in housing machinery. “It’s the 
life of a machine to keep it indoors,” he 
remarked, 

Hugh Graham is a real pioneer, if 
[ clearing land from scrub and bush is 
' pioneering. A great deal of the farm was 
[ in bush when the Grahams took it over 
in 1919. Even the spot where the house 
now stands had to be cleared of trees. 
I was shown a picture, taken not many 
years back, of Hugh on a Case tractor 
which was pulling a breaking plow. It 
was the 26th year for the tractor. That 
tractor was used in clearing up the 


larger share of the land. He and his 
elder brother cut the trees, pulled the 
stumps and burned them up. It was 
winning the land the hard way. 

The farm is slightly mixed. There is a 
good young Hereford bull and four or 
five registered Hereford females on the 
place and hogs are consistently raised. 
The main dependence,, however, is on 
seed grain production. The fields were 
just ripening up unto the harvest the 
day I was there. Sanalta barley, Ajax 
oats and Exeter oats are grown. One 
eight-acre field of first generation Exe¬ 
ter was waiting for inspection. No other 
grain crop fills the eye better than a 
good uniform crop of oats just ripen¬ 
ing up as you look at it toward the sun 
late in the afternoon. 

The land is rolling and the tops of the 
knolls show some signs of wind and 
water erosion. A remedy is being applied. 
“I sowed a mixture of five pounds of 
alfalfa and ten pounds of brome to the 
acre with spring wheat,” he explained. 
“I will leave it down for a number of 
years to get those knoll tops back into 
condition.” 

The grounds around the home are a 
delight. There is a maze of intersecting 
walks, some straight and some winding, 
among the trees and hedges. The Gra¬ 
hams have what they call a “full gar¬ 
den,” which means that a full line of 
vegetables and fruits are grown. What 
is also important, Mrs. Graham has a 
full line of flowers growing around the 
home. The garden isn’t all hand hoed. 
“It takes a lot of the backache out of 
gardening to scuffle it with a horse,” 
was another one of Hugh’s apt remarks. 

One thing a visitor cannot help 
noticing. The Grahams just love that 
farm.—R.D.C. 


Manitoba Crop Men Talk It Over 


r lERE are signs that the annual Con¬ 
ference of Manitoba Agronomists, 
after a quarter century of successful 
growth and outstanding usefulness, has 
joined the ranks of the planners and is 
wondering what ought to happen next. 
Organized 26 years ago as a small group 
of technical personnel, meeting for the 
purpose of checking up on each other’s 
work and exchanging ideas, the confer¬ 
ence has, over the years, piled precedent 
upon precedent, until today it comprises 
a group of about 125 persons interested 
in everything from canning crops and 
vegetable seed to soils and agricultural 
engineering. No longer confined to tech¬ 
nical men, it includes numbers of in¬ 
terested persons from the farms of 
Manitoba, who find it very profitable to 
meet annually with the technical per¬ 
sonnel of Manitoba agriculture and keep 
themselves up to date on new varieties 
of field crops that interest them, as well 
as on the latest experimental results 


and the most recent developments in 
the field of cereal and forage crops, in¬ 
cluding the pests and diseases hindering 
their successful culture. 

At the conference held in Winnipeg 
last month, it was decided to ask the 
Manitoba branches of the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada, as an organization 
of technical persons interested in all 
branches of agriculture, to organize a 
committee representative of certain 
named experimental and research agen¬ 
cies and of the conference, with a view 
to canvassing the desirability of% or¬ 
ganizing similar conferences in other 
branches of agriculture, or of develop¬ 
ing what might be called a “Farm 
Week” in Winnipeg annually, perhaps 
at the University of Manitoba. This 
question will be studied during 1946. 

The report of the cereal committee of 
the Manitoba Conference is always a 
very thoroughgoing affair. It takes half 
a day to get through it and reach the 
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final recommendations of the committee 
as to varieties of the several crops to be 
recommended for the following year. As 
a matter of policy, all licensed varieties 
performing reasonably well in a given 
zone are listed; and for all varieties ex¬ 
cept those placed first in any zone, the 
reasons for placing a variety lower than 
first, are briefly indicated. Thus, while 
the recommendations for wheat varieties 
have remained virtually unchanged for 
the 1944-46 seasons and Regent is the 
first choice variety for all except the 
Northwest, (where Thatcher is not 
damaged so much by leaf rust and may 
even be preferred to Regent), conditions 
are different in the Red River Valley 
and on the high lime soils east of the 
Valley, so that Renown and Thatcher 
change places here and Renown is listed 
with Regent in the first choice group in 
spite of its generally lower yield. 

For the first time, Mindum Durum 
wheat has been displaced from first 
choice, and this by Carleton. Another 
variety, Stewart, is in its final year of 
quality testing and will be considered for 
recommendation another year. Oats re¬ 
commendations are unchanged, but this 
year Sanalta barley takes its place 
alongside of Plush as a feed barley; and 
Buda flax, only moderately rust-re¬ 
sistant is dropped from the list entirely. 
Whether Manitoba will grow another 
260,000-acre crop of flax in 1946 (2,800,- 
000 bushels at an estimated average 
yield of 10.8 bushels in 1945), remains 
to be seen. Some 25 and 30-bushel yields 
were reported from the southwest and 
there are now two crushing plants in 
Winnipeg with a combined capacity of 
350,000 bushels annually. Moreover, the 
need for fats and oils in Canada was 
never greater, but there is, as yet, no 
sign of a flaxseed price greater than the 
$2.75 price of last year. 

The barley market situation has been 
causing considerable concern in western 
Canada and this is outlined in a separ¬ 
ate article in this issue. Of this crop, 
Manitoba grows a substantial acreage, 
something over two million acres last 
year as compared with 1,327,200 acres 
for the period 1935-39. Outlining the 
recommendations of the Dominion Pro¬ 
vincial Conference on agricultural pro¬ 
duction (see page 12), Hon. D. L. Camp¬ 
bell, minister of agriculture for Mani¬ 
toba, indicated that a further 200,000 
acres of barley had been suggested for 
Manitoba this year. Other crops slated 
for increases were corn for husking, 
sunflowers, sugar beets, and alfalfa and 
crested wheat grass seed. In 1945 Mani¬ 
toba grew 8,500 acres of sunflowers, 
yielding around 700 pounds per acre; 
and is the principal province in which 
this crop is grown. Manitoba growers 
are asked to double their 1945 acreage; 
and from results at Morden in 1945 it 
may be judged that growers are likely 
to secure better yields from other vari¬ 
eties than Mennonite and Sunrise. The 


latter yielded only 1,311 pounds per acre 
as compared with 1,838 pounds for 
Mennonite and 2,170 for Jupiter. Breed¬ 
ing work under way for the improve¬ 
ment of the sunflower has already re¬ 
sulted in crosses which last year at 
Morden yielded in excess of 2,300 pounds 
per acre each. 

Manitoba’s corn growing history has 
been spotted with failures and poor sea¬ 
sons. Here also, the plant breeder is 
coming to the rescue and the adaptation 
of hybrid corns to southern Manitoba 
conditions may be expected to produce 
substantial results before long. Falconer 
still stood near the head of the list for 
yield at Morden in 1945, but two North 
Dakota hybrids topped it very slightly 
in yield and showed not only lower ear 
moisture at harvest, but produced 
fewer lodged plants, while the weight 
per bushel was slightly higher. Most of 
the yield differences at Morden last 
year, however, were not significant. 

The conference learned from the re¬ 
port of the Forage Crop Committee that 
of all the tillable pasture in the Winni¬ 
peg Milk Shed, it is probable that not 
more than about one acre in four is pro¬ 
ducing a satisfactory crop of forage. On 
half of the pastures, where brome is 
grown alone, the yield could probably 
be doubled by seeding brome with al¬ 
falfa; and on the remaining 25 per cent, 
producing now a low yield of relatively 
unpalatable native grasses, the yield 
could probably be increased by 200 per 
cent if suitable pasture mixtures were 
seeded on this land. The committee 
also reported the results of four years 
work in fall seeding of alfalfa, brome, 
crested wheat grass and timothy and 
concluded that only crested wheat grass 
responded well to fall seeding. Alfalfa 
was the least satisfactory, while brome 
and timothy are only satisfactory in 
Manitoba if seeded before September 
first. 

Though the conference had been ex¬ 
tended to three days this year, instead 
of two as formerly, each day was very 
full. The whole program was indicative 
of the wide variety of problems facing 
the farmer and the need for a larger 
and sustained program of research and 
experimental work. Each year, it would 
seem, new, or hitherto comparatively 
harmless, plant diseases and insect pests 
are making inroads into farm profits. 
The need for greatly accelerated breed¬ 
ing programs for such crops as corn, 
sunflowers and potatoes is becoming 
more and more important in Manitoba, 
while work with grasses and pasture 
crops still remaining to be done is al¬ 
most unlimited. It is the great virtue of 
the annual conference of Manitoba 
agronomists that it not only presents a 
thoroughgoing review each year of work 
accomplished, but serves also to indi¬ 
cate clearly and unmistakably, the 
most promising fields for further re¬ 
search and investigation.—H.S.F. 


The Barley Situation 


I N 1938 the prairie provinces produced 
80 million bushels of barley from 
3,687,000 acres. By 1943 the figures had 
risen to 204 million bushels from 7,896,- 
000 acres, while in 1945, acreage came 
down to 6,859,000 and the crop to 142 
million bushels. Eastern Canada pro¬ 
duces only 20 to 25 million bushels per 
year and the acreage seeded to barley 
does not vary much. 

Canadian barley is used by the mill¬ 
ing industry (pot barley—250,000 to 
300,000 bushels annually), the malting 
industry (10 to 12 million bushels an¬ 
nually) and for feed. It is quite easy to 
see from these figures that aside from 
the quantities used in Canada annually 
for livestock feed, the principal market 
for barley is to the malting industry. 
The importance of this market has been 
enhanced during the past three years by 
the fact that, owing to the increased re¬ 
quirements of United States industry 
for malt, and a decrease in the produc¬ 
tion of malting barley in the United 
States (as a result of more profitable 
milk and meat production, especially in 
the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin), 
the United States has imported from 
Canada about 30 million bushels of 
barley per year. Thus, the malting in¬ 
dustry of both Canada and the United 
States has been utilizing from 20 to 25 
per cent of prairie barley production. 
The Canadian malting industry has 
used the six-row grades, principally No. 


2 and No. 3 C.W. Six-Row, while the 
United States imported the same grades 
as well as especially selected barley of 
the smooth-awned types. In order to 
facilitate the latter trade, the Board of 
Grain Commissioners established two 
smooth-awn grades. No. 2 and No. 3 
C.W. Yellow, which are reported to have 
been well received. Wisconsin 38 is re¬ 
garded as the standard in these grades, 
with Prospect, Regal and Newal accepted 
as of equal malting quality. Plush is de¬ 
graded to No. 3 C.W. Yellow. 

What is all the discussion about? Well, 
in 1945 prairie barley production fell 
about 60 million bushels. In many areas 
there was extreme anxiety about feed 
supplies for our present large livestock 
population. Early in the fall of 1945 the 
governments of the provinces of Saskat¬ 
chewan and Alberta requested the 
Dominion Government to freeze all 
barley in elevators located within a very 
large part of the prairies, which meant 
the elimination of export. An embargo 
on the export of any barley, or barley 
products from Canada, was imposed by 
the Feeds Administrator; and Canadian 
barley producers were cut off from what 
was expected to be a 40-million bushel 
market this year. 

Export of barley to the United States 
has meant a market at 45 to 50 cents 
above Canadian ceiling price (64 %c), 
for about 15 per cent of total produc¬ 
tion, or about 35 per cent of all barley 



THE SIGN OF 
IN GOOD 


A GOOD DEALER 
FARM MACHINES 



That's Always in Style 


W HAT about the miraculous new farm machines you 
have heard promised for the postwar period? You 
have a right to wonder, when you remember what happened 
after the other war. More than a hundred makes of tractors 
dwindled to about a dozen, and some of the most pretentious 
producers passed out of the picture. 

Certainly there will be new machines. If history repeats 
itself ... as it has a way of doing . . . the greatest advances 
will come with the least noise, and they will come from com¬ 
panies which have proved their ability to serve farmers well. 

Some of these new machines will bear one of the oldest 
trademarks, the Case eagle. Famous eighty-odd years ago 
as the mascot of a Wisconsin regiment, this bird earned new 
fame as the symbol of quality . . . and especially of ENDUR¬ 
ANCE ... in farm machinery. 

Endurance means extra years of use, little expense for 
upkeep, low cost per year. Economy like that is always in style. 
See your Case dealer now about equipment to farm the mod¬ 
ern way during the long pull ahead. 
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Power-Controlled Implements for all 12 Case tractors 
include Centennial Tractor plows, one-way disk plows 
available with seeder boxes, the Soil-Conservation disk 
harrow, Seedmeter grain drills, field cultivators. Ask 
your Case dealer or write for catalog; mention size of 
tractor to fit your farming, also implements or machines 
you may need. J. I. Case Co., Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto. 
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USEFUL KNOTS 


Send today for your copy of 
“Useful Knots and How To 
Tie Them.” 


HOW TO MAKE ROPE 
LAST LONGER — 


delivered to elevators. The difference 
between U.S. and Canadian barley 
prices was enough to provide an equal¬ 
ization payment of 15 cents per bushel 
for all grades of barley and payable to 
all producers delivering barley. In addi¬ 
tion, there was permitted a ceiling pre¬ 
mium of five cents per bushel for barley 
suitable for the malting trade, which 
made it possible for malting barley to 
sell in Canada for 84% cents per bushel 
while all other grades including feed 
barley sold for 79% cents, owing to the 
fact that demand was so keen that all 
grades of barley were at the ceiling. 

When the embargo was placed on the 
export of barley to the United States, 
the Grain Trade were immediately in¬ 
structed, by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
to cease paying any premium to farmers 
for barley selected as suitable for malt¬ 
ing; and, to compensate farmers for the 
loss of this premium, the equalization 
payment was immediately stepped up 
from 15 to 20 cents per bushel and the 
Canadian maltsters directed to pay 
their customary five cents per bushel 

* malting premium into the equalization 
fund instead of to the farmer. There 
was no longer any inducement to pro¬ 
duce barley of better quality and the 
effect of this loss of incentive is that 
there exists, in effect, a premium on 
poor barley. J. T. Harrison, chairman 
of the National Barley and Linseed 
Flax Committee, has recently enlarged 
on the deterioration in barley quality 
as follows: 

: “This last order (Order No. 34 of the 

! Canadian Wheat Board) has resulted in 
a lowering of the quality of barley avail¬ 
able to the domestic maltster, due to the 
fact that malting barley must be clean 
and, to provide for this, dockage is 
assessed and a cleaning charge made. 
So now what actually happens is, a 
farmer with good malting barley sells 
it direct to the elevator, the operator 
grades it into the feed grades and mixes 
it along with the other varieties of 
barley he has taken in. The farmer, on 
the other hand, is paid for the dockage 
which would otherwise have been taken 
out, and is not charged a cleaning fee 
of about one-half cent per bushel. On 
the average, this works out that the 
man with feed barley, if it was shipped 
in carload lots, would get about $50 per 
carload more money than the farmer 
with the good quality of barley. 


“The Hon. Mr. Gardiner has stated 
that this situation will not continue in¬ 
to next year; and has asked that all 
educational organizations should give 
publicity to this fact. It would, there¬ 
fore, seem that if barley markets are to 
be satisfied, Canada should step up her 
whole barley acreage, and particularly 
the acres sown to malting types of 
barley. This would not only take care of 
the Canadian maltsters, but would make 
some barley available to the export 
trade.” 

There is a further point in connection 
with the barley situation that has mili¬ 
tated against the growing of good malt¬ 
ing barley. This was referred to by the 
National Barley and Linseed Flax Com¬ 
mittee last March, after noting the de¬ 
cline in the percentage of carlots of 
barley grading No. 2 C.W. or higher. 

“The five cents per bushel spread be¬ 
tween malting and feed barleys is not 
sufficient to induce farmers to plant the 
somewhat lower yielding malting bar¬ 
leys, or to take the trouble to produce 
the higher quality required. The country 
elevator operators with space in the 
elevators at a premium, cannot, or will 
not, take the trouble to properly segre¬ 
gate the grades when they are practic¬ 
ally all worth the same price. In fact, 
when one considers the impurities al¬ 
lowed in No. 3 feed, which sells for the 
same price as No. 1 C.W. Six-Row, it is 
more profitable to grow and handle No. 
3 feed than No. 1 C.W. Six-Row. 

“The derogatory effect of this price 
structure is indicated by the drastic 
drop in cars grading No. 2 C.W. Six- 
Row or higher. Prior to this price ar¬ 
rangement, about 35. per cent of the cars 
graded No. 2 C.W. or higher, while since 
this price went into effect, the average 
is about seven per cent, or about one- 
fifth of the pre-war average. (Seven- 
year average 1935-41—34.3 per cent; 
1942—14 per cent; 1943—8.6 per cent; 
1944—6.3 per cent.—Ed.). 

“The pro-rating of the equalization 
fee over all the barley marketed is not 
equitable, in that the money is earned 
by the farmers producing malting bar¬ 
ley, and not by those producing feed 
barley. In conformity with the usual 
practice, this money should therefore 
be pro-rated on the basis of quality and 
quantity among the producers of malt¬ 
ing barley.” 


Always use the right knot, hitch or splice for the job. It saves 
the rope itself, and protects the valuable load, or animal, 
that you use that rope to lift, haul, bind or hold. Use a splice 
wherever possible. It makes rope last longer—work better. 


Don’t waste time or risk accidents by taking chances— 
even when using pre-war (or post-war!) Plymouth, the finest 
of farm rope. Learn which splice or knot to use for each 
kind of job—whether it is hay-hoisting, halters, block and 
tackle, stock tethering, fence-tightening, car-towing, butch¬ 
ering, well-rope or any one of the one hundred-and-one 
other things rope does on your farm. 


Send the handy coupon today for your free copy of 
"Useful Knots and How To Tie Them”. This money-saving 
booklet is published by Plymouth—world’s largest rope- 
makers. It tells and shows with pictures how to tie many 
different knots and hitches. It gives valuable information 
on splicing, how to prevent bunching, unraveling and loss 
of rope twist, how to make war-time rope last longer, and 
other rope facts. 


PLYMOUTH 

CORDAGE PRODUCTS 

tOM • TYING r«IM • TWIMI • IUI« TWINI 

THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 


CO. 


Welland 


Canada * 


CORDAGE DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED, 

500 King St. West, Toronto. 


Sirs: 

By return mall, please send me 
‘fUseful Knots and How to Tie Them.” 
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Flax Fibre Pilot Plant Opened at Portage 



[Photos by Paul. 


/. M. J. Tinline, Superintendent, Dominion Experimental Farm, Brandon, who represented the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture at the opening of the Pilot Flax plant at Portage la Prairie. 
2. A portion of the scutching machine. 3. T. J. Harrison , Chairman of the National Barley and 
Linseed Flax Committee, and Chairman at the opening of the Pilot plant. 4. An exterior view. 
5. Stacks of flax straw awaiting processing. 6. The flax straw is spread out preparatory to pro¬ 
cessing by the first machine. 7. Samples of flax straw and tow. 
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FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed <7) Years 

Qti Tbtlcuh <nut 0 'utrA. ftoui 

GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg, Man. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 


Some Suggestions (or the Workshop 

By H. J. Kemp, of the Swift Current Experimental Farm 


Treadle for Emery Wheel 

The old treadle 
power is better 
than hand crank 

power, since it ) 

leaves both hands 
free to do the work jBri 
required. The 1> 

handle of the 1 It 

crank may be re- I H ~ 

moved. A piece of t |L^|gpr 

ltix^-inch flat I, AwZf 

iron is fastened to X, Wjy 
crank with a bolt 
in place of the 

crank handle. The bottom end of the 
piece of flat iron is bent as shown in the 
sketch. A length of lx3-inch hardwood 
is used for the treadle. 


Handy Single Wheel Cart 

One 18-inch farm implement wheel, 
two light handles and a minimum of 
framework provides a handy cart 
around the farm for transporting such 
things as sacks of feed, plants in flat 
boxes for the garden, milk and cream 
cans, drinking water, wood for the 
stove, etc. Any handy farm boy would 
find pleasure in making this simple cart 
and make his farm chores lighter for 
additional reward. The handles, as well 


• Sharpen mowers, 
sectionknives.axes, 
scythes, sickles 
with Carborundum 

TRADE MARK 

Brand No. 57 File 
available only from 
dealers. Canadian 
Carborundum 

Co., Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 


inch lumber. Hardwood is preferable. 
The platform can be made of ordinary 
boards. A piece of strap iron 2x% inches 
is bent 2 inches at each end and used to 
support the front end of the platform, 
while a 1x3-inch wood cross piece will 
support the rear of the platform. 


sacking. The sacking is held on to the 
post with smooth wire fastened securely 
v—* with fence 

1 staples. The 

■V-t? bottom of an 

1 m old syrup pail, 

jam tin or 
k other similar 

^ T* container is 

s 1L 1/ J punctured with 

&C?-J W * small holes. 

The container 
is then nailed 
to the top of 
the post and is firmly in contact with 
the sacking. Oil is poured in the con¬ 
tainer. The oil flows through the bottom 
of the container and soaks into the 
sacking. The hogs will thus have a well 
saturated oiling post to rub against for 
a considerable time. 


BELT AND PULLEY DIVISION 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
Largest Western Stocks 

V — FHP Belts 16 to 100 Inches 

V — EC Cord Belts 30 to 300 Inches 

TEXLITE PULLEYS AND SHEAVES 

Single Groove - all widths 
Multiple Grooves 

MAUREY PRESSED STEEL PULLEYS 

All sizes. 2 H to 19 Inches 

CONGRESS DIE CAST PULLEYS 

2H to 8 Inches 

See your dealer or tend for FREE Catalog 

BELT & PULLEY DIVISION 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

Sesketoon Resina Edmonton , 


Old Piston for Grinder 

Old pistons have long been useful to 
many home workshop enthusiasts in 
providing a ready made bearing and 
base assembly, such as shown in the 
sketch. One or two holes are drilled in 
the head so that it can be bolted to a 
base or bench. The side of the piston is 
cut away, as shown, to provide access for 
the drive belt to a 2 or 2%-inch “V” 


Keeping tilling, planting and har¬ 
vesting machinery in good condi¬ 
tion saves a lot of time in the fields 
when work is heavy. 

To fix or replace broken and 
worn parts, or to sharpen cutting 
and soil-working edges, there’s noth¬ 
ing like having an assortment of 
good files on hand. Get Black Dia¬ 
mond files. Their cost isn’t a “drop 
in the bncket” compared to the 
time and labor they save. 

Your hardware merchant will 
gladly help you pick out The right 
file for the job. 

NICHOLSON FILE CO. . PORT HOPE, ONT. 


THE COUTTS BALL-BEARING 
FEED GRINDER 
FOR FARM AND MILL 
Made In sizes 10"—12"—13"—IB" 
Moderately Priced — Prompt Delivery. 
All modern features essential for producing good 
fine chop—as fast as possible—and with a minimum 
of power —are built Into each COUTTS FEED 
GRINDER. 

Blowers and elevating attachments 
available. 

Folder on request to 

Coutts Machinery Company Limited 
10569 95th St. Edmonton, Alta. 


Anvil Bench 

A solid block of wood about 20 inches 
high and about 12x16 inches square 
makes the most suitable support for a 
blacksmith’s anvil. Such large pieces of 
timber are not 

readily obtain- sjrgf 

able in treeless 

areas. A solid ‘iTWil BIIt 

bench can be 

built up with jtC— _SliiSKfii! 

2x6-inch lumber 

for legs and cross ijj «\ 

braces. A piece of f WmlM m 

2xl2-inch plank, 

with corners cut 

out to fit the H i " 

legs, is used for M //M 

the top. Pockets ’/M 

and racks to hold 

tongs and other tools are provided as 
shown in the sketch. The height of the 
bench should be made to suit the user. 
Usually it is from 20x24 inches high. 
The dimensions of the top are 12x20 
inches. 


pulley. The drive shaft must be of the 
same diameter as the bearings. The ends 
are machined down to suit the size of 
the holes in the emery wheels and 
threaded. One end should have a right- 
hand thread and the opposite end a 
lefthand thread. Hexagon steel nuts and 
washers hold the emery wheel on the 
shaft. A local machine shop or garage 
can machine a piece of round cold 
rolled steel to make the shaft at little 
cost, since it is a simple operation. 
Washers or spacers made of metal tub¬ 
ing or pipe are placed between the “V” 
pulley and the bearings to eliminate end 
play. 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 


Grinder with Self-aligning Bearings 

A simple bench grinder for sharpen¬ 
ing small tools can be made with easily 
replaceable self-aligning bearings 


Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
ter our exchange plan on new tuper-powtr Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited, 237 Fort 
St.. Winnipeg, Man. t30 9th St.. Brandon, Man. 


Pump Jack Pin 

Frequently a pump jack pin gets mis¬ 
laid or lost and causes some delay in 
getting the pump hooked up for opera¬ 
tion. A pin bent to shape as shown in 
the sketch is easily inserted or taken 
out. The bent end keeps the pin from 
falling out when the pump is being 
operated. A piece of lace leather or a 
light chain on the pin and fastened to 
the pump or pump jack will insure this 

, , . , (TT „ ._ A handy pin from being missing when it 

mounted on an iron “U ’ shaped bracket. J 1 a 

The bracket should be made of 3x%- 
inch flat iron. A piece of old wagon tire 
will serve the purpose. An 11/16-in. hole 
is drilled close to the top of each bracket 
arm to fit a Model “T” Ford spindle 
bushing. Care should be taken to drill 
these holes exactly opposite each other. 

The bushings should not be tight in the 
hole so that they can be self-aligning. 

A small hole or slot in the flange of the 
bushing and a pin or screw in the 
bracket arm will prevent the bushing 
from turning in the bracket. The spindle 
is made from a piece of %-inch steel 
shafting 12 inches long, about 2 inches is needed. The diameter of the pin 

of each end should be threaded. If a should fit the holes In the pump rod and 

lefthand thread and nut for one end jack as closely as possible to prevent un¬ 
can be used so much the better, as then due vibration and wear to the entire 

the grind stones can both be kept tight, pump and jack assembly. 


jfa. You'll wonder how you got / 
along without it (v 1 
RING.VACCINATE. EARTAB OR WORM HOGS V 


FOR 

LARGE 

HOGS 


It’s easy to build this household 
appliance and profitable to use. 

Save up to 75%. Operates on (0Om\ 

110 or 32 volta. Plans show 5 i hSIm 

sizes and are easy to follow, 1\ 

ENJOY MAKING ONE OF (§§§§ gfe, jf- 

these freezers from new or used „ 

parts. No expert knowledge needed. 8 to A0 CU. FT. 

Mall $1.00 bill or check for complete plans and catalog. 
LEJAY MFG. CO., 459 LeJay 8ldg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. HALLMAN MFG. CO. 
Waterloo, Ont. 


FREE BOOK—Explains Dangers 
of Assooiated Ailments 


imihmiii 


Avoid 
Dangers 
lof Delay 
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CAR OWNERS 


Writ* far Ires catalog. Largatt ctock In Canada af 
uted and new Auto. Truck and Tractor parti and 
aeoattorles. Generators for battory charging. Ignition 
parte. Generator and Starter ropalrt. ate. Tiro Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. 8prings and Spring 
Leavaa. Auto Glass; Modern Mochine Shop and 
d J. n|1 .. p J ant - Crankshaft Grinding and 
af Waldlag 1 ’ Cy nder Bl,ek - H, * d * nd 8,1 k,nd » 

AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD 
«3 ta 273 Fort Street “ Wlnnlnig. Man. 


Piles, Fissures and Rectal Abscess are 
common ailments that may also be 
associated with neglected Fistula. 
Our new 122-page illustrated book 
sent FREE. Write today to McCleary 
Clinic, 153 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


6l$UtAio€ P/ioducti Stf CARBORUNDUM | 

• Hog Oiler 
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... , , . . « . A good automatic hog oiler can be 

as the framework can be made of 1x4-_ , 1 ° --with 
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CHICK; BROODERS 


500-CHICK CAPACITY 
SUPERIOR OIL BROODER 
$22.45 F.O.B. WINNIPEG 


1946 Baby Chicks 

HANSEY APPROVED PRICES 

Mar. t to May 27 to 

May 25 End of Seas. 
100 50 100 50 

B.R. Mixed . 15.25 8.10 14.25 7.60 

B.R. Pullets . 26.00 13.50 24.00 12.50 

N.H. Mixed . 15.25 8.10 14.25 7.60 

N.H. Pullets . 26.00 13.50 24.00 12.50 

Heavy Breed Ckls. 10.00 5.50 10.00 5.50 

HANSEY R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

B.R. Mixed _ 16.75 8.85 15.75 8.35 

B. R. Pullets . 29.00 15.00 27.00 14.00 

N.H. Mixed _ 16.75 8.85 15.75 8.35 

N.H. Pullets . 29.00 15.00 27.00 14.00 

Heavy Breed Ckls. 11.00 6.00 11.00 6.00 

HANSEY R.O.P. SIRED WHITE 
LEGHORN CHICKS 

W.L. Mixed . 15.75 8.35 14.75 7.85 

W-.L. Pullets . 31.50 16.25 29.50 15.25 

W.L. Ckls... 4.00 2.50 4.00 2.50 


afn un 6ETTING UP 

E ♦ \ HR II AT NIGHT... 

1 llU COAL OR ASHES 
f OM NO BIG FUEL BILLS 
kTlOHl NO MORE OLD-FASHIONEt 
,«ee*«% DRUDGERY... 


POULTRY 


| Beautiful 
• Calendar 


100% live arr. gtd. 
Pullets 96% accur. 


FREE 


Conducted by 
Pro!. W. J. RAE 
University of Saskatchewan 


Hflnsev 


WITCHERIES 

LIMITED 


Winnipeg 

Man. 


Each egg shipped to Britain is stamped on the end with the word “Canada. 


Holding Hatching Eggs 

F RESH eggs hatch better than those 
which are held for some time before 
they are placed in the incubator. How¬ 
ever, there are very few flock owners 
with sufficient eggs to warrant daily 
shipments to the local hatchery. There¬ 
fore, they must be held. Under ordinary 
conditions, it is unwise to hold eggs 
more than seven days prior to incuba¬ 
tion. During this holding period, a few 
precautions, if carefully observed, will 
do much to preserve hatching quality. 

In very cold weather, the eggs should 
be gathered from the nest at least every 
two hours. If they remain in a cold 
nest, the germ may be injured by chill¬ 
ing. A padded basket is a very good con¬ 
tainer to use in gathering hatching eggs. 
These can then be taken to a room 
provided with good ventilation and uni¬ 
form temperature. A cool cellar is a good 
place to hold eggs, if the temperature 
can be kept somewhere near 45 to 55 
degrees Fahr. The eggs should be kept 
in some type of open container for about 
twelve hours before they are packed in 
the egg case. A clean case with an easily 
removed lid is a good investment, espe¬ 
cially if the fillers are clean and not 
broken or twisted out of shape. If the 
eggs are placed in the case with the 
small end down, they will arrive at the 
hatchery in much better condition than 
they will if packed in a haphazard 
manner. Some flock owners practise tilt¬ 
ing the case from side to side each day. 
Although it has not been proven that 
this prevents loss of hatchability, there 
would be no harm in following this prac¬ 
tice. It is always well to remember that 
a good hatching egg contains a live 
germ and should be given special care. 


Diversity in the Poultry Business 

N EARLY everyone has heard the old 
saying, “Don’t put all your eggs in 
one basket.” This is especially applic¬ 
able to the business of raising poultry. 
If the poultryman could plan to obtain 
his income from several sources, his 
chances of making a profit would be 
greatly improved. This practice is com¬ 
monly called diversification. The im¬ 
portant source of income from a flock 
of poultry is, of course, from the sale 
of market eggs. In a well cared for flock, 
this income should be fairly constant 
throughout the year. There should not 
be any serious drop in the returns from 
egg sales in the fall, because the wise 
farmer will make sure that his pullets 
get into lay as the old hens begin to 
drop off in production. 

On many farms it often happens that 
during the months of August, Septem¬ 
ber, October and November, very little 
egg money comes in. This does not 
allow much profit to be made from the 
flock. In the fall, the surplus hens can 
be marketed as fowl and cockerels pre¬ 
pared for sale as roosters. The best re¬ 
turns are obtained from the well ma¬ 
tured birds which carry lots of flesh 
and a reasonable amount of fat. From 
March to June, additional income could 
be obtained from the sale of hatching 
eggs to commercial hatcheries, provided 
the flock owner is sufficiently interested 
in having his flock pullorum tested and 
approved by the officials of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of the province 
in which he lives. When a poultryman 
is successful in raising more poultry 
than he needs for himself, the surplus 
sold as breeding stock will supplement 
the income in a very acceptable manner. 
Therefore, the wise poultryman will do 
all he can to get the greatest possible 
return from his flock the year round. 


SIRED 


ouy IIdUdI. chicks 

The best government grade produced in 
commercial quantities. All Miller’s “AA” 
Champion Chicks in Leghorns, Hocks, 
Reds and Hamps will be R.O.P. sired for 
1946. Other breeds government approved. 
Write for free catalog and wall calendar. 


Bigger. .Better Chiclu 
In lest Tim*... 

At Lett Coil...The Smith ''Atother Nalvr e‘ 


LOWER COST, LESS WORK RAIS¬ 
ING CHICKS in This AMAZING 
BROODING SYSTEM 


Instead of buying a $60 brooder house and 
a $10 brooder, you can now get Smith’s 
Mother Nature Brooding System, which is 
a brooder house and brooder all in one! All 
you pay for everything furnished is $4.75. 

Each Unit Broods Up to 150 Chicks 
Each unit broods successfully up to 150 chicks 
6 to 8 weeks on as little as one gallon a week of 
kerosene. You can brood as many chicks as you 
desire by having more than one unit. 

Easy to Clean— Safe— Sanitary 

It’s the lowest cost system we know of! No get- 
ing up at nights to see if chicks are warm! Safe! 
Sanitary—no more crowding and piling up. 

Built at home quickly, easily from simple plans 
any 15-year-old boy can understand, using scrap 
lumber, old packing cases, or new lumber if de¬ 
sired. Plans and heating system furnished for 
just $4.75 postpaid. Investigate this astonishing 
invention now—before your chicks arrive! 

We ship prepaid and handle all customs 
details. 

WRITE TODAY For Full Information 
Postcard Will Do 


Bex C 

Saskatoon 


Box C 
Winnipeg 


BRADCLIFF 

SHELL 

PRODUCER 


lovern- 

ment 

Tested 

Products 


VERONA ROCK PRODUCTS L” 
VERONA. 0NT 


2214 Dolman Street 


CANADIAN APPROVED 

Prairie Quality 


Shell Producer 

95% Calcium Carbonate 

A better shell-making material, 
white in color, that greatly In¬ 
creases the quality and texture of 
egg shells at a lower cost than 
oyster shell. To the poultryman 
who ships, the added quality of 
the shell will prove a boon. 

BRADCLIFF 
Poultry Grit 
99% Insoluble 

This white, extremely hard grit, 
attracts the hen’s eye. Assists the 
flock to get more nutrition out of 
the feed by Its grinding action and 
slowness in dissolving. 

Approved by the Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. There Is no 
waste in the bag and is 100% 
Canadian developed and produced 
under the most modern conditions 
for Canadian Poultrymen. 

Ask your dealer about Bradettff or 
write direct for free sample. 


Test For Fertility 

R .O.P. breeders and approved flock 
owners supplying eggs to commer¬ 
cial hatcheries will find it advisable to 
test matings for fertility, a short time 
before the general incubation season 
gets under way. This is a good idea be¬ 
cause some males may prove sterile, or 
they may fail to mate with some hens, 
or the hens may refuse to mate with a 
particular male. In pen matings, a sur¬ 
plus of males will give better fertility 
than too few males. One male to each 
twelve females is a reasonable recom¬ 
mendation. If the eggs prove infertile 
early in the season, it is a good plan to 
change males. A fertile egg may be laid 
within thirty-six hours after mating. 
In practice, ten days or two weeks should 
be allowed to elapse before saving eggs 
for hatching. Our records show that 
fertility may persist up to three weeks 
after the males are removed from the 
pen, but the average fertility for the 
flock drops very rapidly in a week after 
the male has been removed. The fact 
that fertility persists after the removal 
of the male is of great importance to the 
pedigree breeder, because if a male is 
changed in the middle of the breeding 
season, the parentage of the chicks may 
be in doubt, unless a break of ten days 
is made in the saving of the eggs in¬ 
tended for pedigree hatching. 


Order Prairie Quality Chicks now for next March 
and April Delivery. 

Earlier Chieks Means Earlier Produstlm. 

U p to After 

Prices May 25th May 25th 

for Delivery 100 50 100 50 

W.L unsexed .. 14.25 7.60 13.25 7.10 

W.L. Pullets _ 29.00 11.00 27.00 14.00 

B.R. unsexed _ 15.25 8.10 14.25 7.60 

B.R. Pullets .. 26.00 13.50 24.00 12.50 

N.H. unsexed _ 15.25 8.10 14.25 7.60 

N.H. Pullets .. 26.00 13.50 24.00 12.50 

W.R. unsexed _ 15.25 8.10 14.25 7.60 

Cockerels from beginning to and of Stasoa. 
White Leghorn, 53.00 per 100; Barred Reek and 
New Hampshire, $10 per 100. 
Guarantees: 96% accuracy on pullets; 

100% Live Arrival. 

Deposit of $2.00 per 100 unsexed and $4.00 per 
100 pulletc will book your order. 

Our 1946 Catalog and Calendar now available. 
Write for your free eopyi 


Illness of Newly Housed Pullets 

I LLNESS and deaths that occur among 
freshly housed pullets may also be 
caused by another ailment that appears 
to be brought about by the abrupt 
change in conditions and In the rations 
fed when the birds are first brought in. 
To avoid the danger of such losses, the 
feeds used when the birds were outside 
should he continued for a short time 
in the houses, and a generous supply of 
green feed given. To avoid too abrupt 
change in conditions the houses should 
be kept as open as possible. Crowding 
the birds in too limited quarters seems 
to predispose them to this new form of 
illness. It is a good precaution to place 
only the number of birds in a pen that 
it will comfortably accommodate. Allow 
three to three-and-a-half square feet 
of floor space per bird of the light 
breeds, and three-and-a-half to four 
square feet per bird of the heavier 
breeds. The error of over-crowding is 
likely also to start the birds in the vice 
of feather picking and cannibalism. 
Poor ventilation and damp quarters that 
are associated with over-crowding give 
the most favorable conditions for the 
development of colds and the ailments 
that commonly follow the cold. 


PRAIRIE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES LTD. 


2534-40 Dewdney Av*„ Regina, Sask. 


TAYLOR-MADE CHICKS ' 

1946 DELIVERY—March, April, May, June. 
Bred-to-Lay Barred Rockt; Wyandettee; White 
Rocks; Mlnorcas; New Hampshlret: Bull Orping¬ 
tons; Light Sussex; Leghorns. 

Pullets 96% true to sex. 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. 

Send $5.00 deposit per 100. balance later. 
Price List and Circular FREE. 

Silent Sioux Oil Brooder.....$24.95 

Bring ’em Thru Alive. Order NOW. 

Alex. Taylor Hatchery 

Winnipeg, Man. 1 


VERONA, ONTARIO 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low prlee 
list. Prompt sorviee. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 
Regina, Sask. 
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LIVABILITY 
& PRODUCTION 


BSR 


When you order Bolivar Chicks you get 
the benefit of 34 years' experience in 
breeding, hatching, and handling chicks. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED ROCKS 
LEQHORN-H AMPS HIRE CROSS 
Illustrated folder and prices on request. 

There are more Bolivar chicks sold than any strain 
In B.C. 

“THERE MUST BE A REASON” 


BOLIVAR 


HATCHERIES 
LIMITED 

II.R. No. 4 Pacific Highway 

NEW WESTMINSTER. B.C. 

A modern sanitary hatchery supported by a breed¬ 
ing farm operated under Government supervision. 


MEMBER 



Earlier hatched chicks are needed 
next season! 

It will pay you to order before 
January 31, 1946 

Writ* for further particular « 

R bmp&Sendall 

. ■ I.TD 


Box G 
Box G 


Langley Prairie, B.O. 
Branch Hatchery: 

Vernon, B.O. 



R.O.P. SIRED 

W.Leghorni, B. Kecks, R.l.Redi 
APPROVED 
New Hampshires^and 
Leghorn-Hampe. crosses 

Order Chicka Early 

(Trite for our Annual Cataloguo and 
IB4S Prioa LUt. 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box G MILNSR, B.O. 


M !. M 6 E ft 


^R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS^ 

B All Stewart Leg-boras, Rocks, Reds and * 
New Ramps, will be Special Quality 
R.O.P. sired chicks tor 1046. . . . This 
grade Is recognized by the Dominion 
Dept, of Agriculture as the highest pos¬ 
sible to’produ.ce commercially. Write for 
Catalog and price list. 

Tune In Melody Mustangs Thursday nights, S.OQ. 
-Time Music Friday eight*. 9.M.M.B.T., 


and 


duslc Friday eight*, 
ever OFCN, Minor. Wt# be. 


STEUltmT ELECTRIC HQTCHEblES 


V#OBC IM Ave. W. 


OALSArr. Alt*./ 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence theusandi yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write teday for list et ollglbles. 
Many Canadians. SlmpsOn, Box 1251, Denver. Cole. 


THE COUNTRY GUIDE 


COW TESTING 
REALLY PAYS 

Continued from page 9 


testing and herd improvement. “Now,” 
he said, “I never think of buying a herd 
sire without knowing the production of 
his dam and granddams as far back as 
possible, and also the production of his 
sisters.” By this standard he is able 
to get heifers which “mostly make the 
grade.” They are given a chance to 
prove themselves for one or two lacta¬ 
tions before a decision is reached as to 
whether they can remain in the herd. 

“Occasionally,” said Mr. Strudwick, 
“a heifer may make a wonderful first 
record and then quit. I had two daugh¬ 
ters from the same bull and different 
dams, one of which, a grade, was a gold 
seal heifer — which meant over 600 
pounds of butterfat. Both, in fact, were 
gold seal heifers, but the difference was 
that the pure-bred heifer made three 
gold seals and the grade heifer failed to 
come through after the first one.” 

Very little grain is sold from the farm, 
although some wheat is sold each year. 
Thatcher is the most popular variety, 
but on this farm it seems to go back 
and develop some bearded plants, un¬ 
less the seed is renewed. Recently, Re¬ 
gent wheat has been grown and was 
adopted after one of the boys grew it as 
a member of a junior grain club. Col- 
cess barley is regarded as the best feed 
barley, not only because it yields well, 
but because, lacking beards, it can be 
used for green fodder. Mr. Strudwick 
says his neighbors like it too. Occasion¬ 
ally some barley is sold in good years, 
but nothing that the cattle need is ever 
sold. Last year the hay crop was not 
very good, and there was no wild hay 
to speak of. Mr. Strudwick likes crested 
wheat grass for spring pasture, and 
brome grass for summer. He also grows 
Siberian millet as a forage crop, and 
this is stacked for winter feed. 

The milking machine has been in use 
for two years. With two boys in the 
armed forces (one in the navy and one 
in the air force), and with farm help 
more difficult to obtain, the milking 
machine helped solve the problem. No 
trouble has been experienced either with 
young or old cows; and there is no 
thought of going back to hand milking 
after the war. 

Mr. Strudwick is a staunch supporter 
of cow testing, and herd improvement. 
He said, “I can’t understand how some 
people can get along without cow test¬ 
ing. I am sure they would get the sur¬ 
prise of their lives with the first test.” 
HS.F. 


CARIBOO RANCHER 

Continued from page 9 


ing down south again, I stopped at 
Soda Creek to meet John Hargreaves, 
one of the old timers of the district. 
Mr. Hargreaves first saw Barkerville, 
headquarters of the mining rush, in 
1900, and has owned his present place at 
Soda Creek alongside the Cariboo Road, 
for 40 years. In those days there was no 
railway into the country. There were no 
roads, except the Cariboo trail. In the 
early years, cattle had to be driven 
south to Ashcroft, but there was heavy 
freight traffic and, consequently, a good 
market for oats and hay. The B.C. Ex¬ 
press Company alone had 200 horses on 
the trail, and Mr. Hargreaves estimated 
that there were probably at least 100 six- 
horse teams operating on the road. 
Freighting was profitable at four cents 
per pound, but 40 years before that, at 
the beginning of the gold rush, packers’ 
charges had been as high as a dollar 
a pound, ultimately, falling to 48, and 
later to 18 cents a pound, with the 
building of the Cariboo Road. 

In the old days, hay used to bring $60 
to $70 per ton, and oats as high as $100 
per ton. Steamboats plied the Fraser 
River until 1916, but In 1920, when the 
railway came to Quesnel, the whole situ¬ 
ation with respect to markets in the 
Cariboo district was changed. The boats 
had been taken off the river in 1916 and 
for four years there was no ready access 




to outside markets. After 1920, Vancou¬ 
ver became the market. Settlers, ranch¬ 
ers and farmers were better off. 

Mr. Hargreaves farms about 500 acres 
of cultivated land and, in addition, runs 
cattle on a 10,000-acre range lease. Until 
the war, practically all of the cultivated 
land was irrigated, but about six years 
ago the main pipe went out and it has 
been impossible to replace it since. About 
350 acres are seeded to grain, principally 
oats and barley. No wheat is grown. 
About 130 acres are in hay, and around 
30 acres of potatoes, partly sown to 
Foundation A seed potatoes. Of the 
grain that is grown, nothing is threshed. 
Steers are brought in and these are fed 
cut sheaf-oats and alfalfa. 

Mr. Hargreaves told me that his sec¬ 
tion of B.C. ships out about 700 cars of 
cattle per year; and that he ships 
around 15 cars of early grass cattle dur¬ 
ing August and September, with the 
odd carload at other seasons of the year. 
Range land is rented from the pro¬ 
vincial government at 25 cents per year 
per animal, and will carry possibly 500 
head on 10,000 acres, if it is good range, 
or one animal for 30 to 40 acres on the 
average. The very best of the open 
range may carry one head per acre, 
without winter feed. Mr. Hargreaves also 
said that he had been finding out the 
value of cover crops sown in June, or 
up to July 15. Steers bought in October 
and pastured in cover crop about a foot 
high, do exceedingly well. 

It is interesting to learn that ap¬ 
proximately 20,000 head of cattle are 
sold annually during a three-months 
period each year at William’s Lake, 
which is 14 miles south of Soda Creek. 
About 85 per cent of the ranches over 
the province are organized through the 
B.C. Beef Breeders’ Association. There is 
a Cariboo Stockmen’s Association which 
employs field men who work with the 
livestock yards in Vancouver, which are 
owned by the stockmen. Most of the 
cattle are sold through the B.C. Beef 
Breeders’ Association, and Mr. Har¬ 
greaves was of the opinion that the 
present system of marketing cattle from 
the Cariboo country is working satis¬ 
factorily. 

The possibilities of livestock produc¬ 
tion in the Cariboo are limited to some 
extent by the availability of feed grain. 
During the war period, British Colum¬ 
bia has benefited, together with eastern 
Canada, from the feed subsidy provided 
through the free freight policy of the 
Dominion government. Naturally, a 
reasonably stable price for feed grains 
is highly desirable. Mr. Hargreaves com¬ 
mented on the extent to which grain 
prices had fluctuated in the past, and 
remembered that in March, 1931, the 
price of wheat at Vancouver was $1.60 
per bushel, whereas, by September, 1932, 
it had dropped to 40 cents per bushel. 

At the time of my visit last year, the 
Hargreaves ranch had worked into hog 
production to the point where he felt 
he was in a position to make money, so 
long as the free freight system might be 
continued. He expected to market 1,000 
hogs in 1945, as compared with 830 in 
1944; and allowing a cost of $5.00 against 
each young pig at weaning time, $2.00 
for labor, the consumption of 700 pounds 
of feed which cost $33.00 per ton for 
grain alone or $40.00 for grain and con¬ 
centrates, he figured average receipts at 
$26.50, against average costs for raising 
hogs to marketing age, of $22. 

Young pigs are raised on what he 
spoke of as the Danish feed ration, in¬ 
cluding pilchardene meal, mono-calcium 
phosphate, vitagrass, and other ingredi¬ 
ents which he did not remember at the 
moment. The finishing ration consisted 
of 50 per cent barley, 30 per cent oats 
and 20 per cent wheat. Little expensive 
equipment was required for the pigs on 
the Hargreaves ranch. Aside from a 
brooder house, the buildings were 
cheaply constructed and consisted 
mostly of small houses with outdoor 
runs for sow and pigs until weaning 
age; and a large, shaded hillside ad¬ 
jacent to the feed yard where several 
self-feeders were in operation for the 
hogs being finished. ’Tween-age pigs 
were separated from the older lots. 

Times have changed greatly since Mr. 
Hargreaves bought this ranch 40 years 
ago, when there was a ready market for 
hay and oats along the Cariboo Trail. 
Today, the market is Vancouver. The 
country is tied to cattle by virtue of the 
large tracts of grazing land which must 
be utilized.—H5F. 



ORDER “EARLY” CHICKS 

Reserve Your Chicks NOW for 
Next March or April Delivery! 

Why not sit down 
RIGHT NOW and make 
out your order for 

“EARLY’S” 

pure-bred W. Leg-horns, 
B. Rocks, New Hamp- 
shires or Light Sussex. 
Orders are booked strictly in the rotation 
received. 

“EARLY’S APPROVED CHICKS" 

1946 Prlees for Delivery 
Up te After 

May 25th May 25th 
, . 100 50 100 50 

W.L. unsexed _ 14.25 7.60 13.25 7.1# 

W.L. Pullets . 29.00 15.00 27.00 14.00 

B.R. unsexed . 15.25 8.10 14.25 7 60 

B.R. Pullets . 26.00 13.50 24.00 12.50 

N.H. unsexed . 15.25 8.10 14.25 7.60 

N.H. Pullets _ 26.00 13.50 24.00 12.50 

L.S. unsexed . 18.50 9.75 17.50 9.25 

L.S. Pullets .... 29.50 15.25 27.50 14.25 

A deposit of $2.00 per 100 unsexed chicks, $4.00 
per 100 pullet chicks will book your order. 

We Guarantee 96% A ecu racy In Pullet ehlek 
orders. 

Order direct from this ad, or write for our FREE 
1946 Illustrated catalogue. 
Saskatchewan’s Largest Hatchery. 

^adxj blatcli elles 

196 Avenpe A South Saskatoon, Sesk. 


FOR SALE 

R.O.P. Cockerels, R.O.P. Cocks. Orders 
taken Tor R.O.P. sired mixed Barred Rock 
chicks. 

EDITH HAMILTON 

P.O. Box 1053 Haney, B.O. 



HAM BLEY 


Now it 
the time 
to place 
your or¬ 
der with 
deposit for 
1946 delivery 
at the time you 
appoint 

Don't wait for the rush. 
Order today. 




( 


" " ’ OIL BROODERS - 

Shipment Just Arrived 

Ready for immediate delivery — Superior 
500 chick size $22.45. Also large size 
Oakes De-Luxe at $26.75. Orders filled in 
rotation received. 


I 


HAMBLEY’S 1946 PRICES 

F.O.B. MAN., SASK., and ONT. 


R.O.P. Sired 



Approved 

100 

50 25 



100 

50 25 

15.75 

8.35 4.45 

W. Log. 

14.25 

7.60 4.05 

31.50 

16.25 8.40 

W.L. Pull. 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

4.00 

2.50 1.50 

W.L. Ckls. 


3.00 

2.00 1.00 

Hambley Speo. 





Mating Approved 



Approved 

16.75 

8.85 4.70 

N. Hamps. 

15.25 

8.10 4.30 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

N.H. Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 7.00 

16.75 

8.85 4.70 

B. Rocks 

15.25 

8.10 4.30 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

B.R. Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 7.00 

11.00 

6.00 3.25 

Hvy. Ckls. 

10.00 

5.50 3.00 


F.O.B. CALGARY. EDMONTON 

R.O.P. «rod 



To 

have the 1 

16.00 

0.50 4.25 

W. Log. 


best, buy 1 

31.00 

16.00 8.00 

W.L. Pull. 


the 

best — 1 

3.00 

2.00 1.00 

W.L. Ckls. 


Hambley’s. 1 

Hambley Spec. 
Mating Approved 



Approved 

18.00 

9.50 4.75 

N. Hamps. 

16.00 

8.50 4.25 

29.00 

15.00 7.50 

N.H. Pull. 

27.00 

14.00 7.00 

10.00 

5.50 3.00 

N.H. Ckls. 

9.00 

5.00 3.00 

18.00 

9.50 4.75 

B. Rocks 

16.00 

8.50 4.25 

29.00 

15.00 7.50 

B.R. Pull. 

27.00 

14.00 7.05 

11.00 

6.00 3.25 

B.R. Ckls. 

10.00 

5.50 3.00 


F.O.B. 

ABBOTSFORD, 

B.C. 



R.O.P. Sired 
16.00 8.50 4.25 
32.00 16.50 8.25 
4.00 2.50 1.50 
Hambley Spec. 
Mating Approved 
17.00 9.00 4.50 
31.00 16.00 8.00 
10.00 5.S0 2.75 
Guaranteed 100% 


W. Leg. 
W.L. Pull. 
W.L. Ckls. 


N. Hampt. 
N.H. Pull. 
N.H. Ckls. 
live arrlvaL 


Approved 
14.00 7.50 3.75 
29.00 15.00 7.50 
3.00 2.00 1.00 

Approved 
15.00 8.00 4.00 
28.00 14.50 7.25 
8.00 4.50 2.75 

Pullets 96% acc. 


Our special matings are headed by pedigreed males. 


500 EGG SHIPPERS WANTED 
To supply hatching eggs at top prices from gov¬ 
ernment approved flocks. Will contract full sea¬ 
son’s supply. Writs today for pries schodulo and 
agreement form. 


New 1946 32-page catalog for immediate mailing. 
Write for your free copy today. 

“Sendee From 12 Hatcheries” 

HAMBLEY 

ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage, Regina, Saskatoon. 
Calgary, Edmonton, Swan Lake, Boissevain, Dau- 
phln. Port Arthur, Abbotsford, B.C. 
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Not the least of the values of trees and shrubs is demonstrated in winter 
when snow and frost clothe them in pure white raiment. 


Seedling Fruit Samples 

A MONG the many farm folk in the 
three prairie provinces on whose 
farms fruit trees are now growing from 
seeds secured years ago from The Coun¬ 
try Guide, are Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Mc¬ 
Williams, Stonewall, Manitoba. Of 31 
seedlings originally started, seven were 
eventually lost, principally as the result 
of damage from mice. A few were grub¬ 
bed out some time ago by Mr. McWil¬ 
liams, and eight trees have so far failed 
to bear fruit. In September, Mr. and 
Mrs. McWilliams kindly brought us 
sample fruits from 12 trees bearing in 
1945. Of these, four or five could be 
regarded as standard apples, the largest 
being very firm and carrying very white 
flesh, a fairly large core, a tart flavor and 
a creamy-yellow skin color splashed with 
crimson. Two of the 12 were definitely 
crab apples in shape and appearance. 
The earliest and most mature fruit of 
the lot was of excellent flavor, with a 
yellow-green skin color and clear, firm, 
white flesh. These 12 seedling apples 
illustrated quite well the variation in 
seedling quality discussed in November 
by Dr. J. S. Shoemaker in the series of 
articles on fruit breeding currently 
appearing on this page. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting 
group of samples to reach The Guide 
office during the fall months came from 
A. M. Zalizniak, of Edmonton. These 
trees were grown at Fallis, Alberta, 
about 60 miles west of Edmonton, from 
trees secured 14 years ago from the 
Moscow Horticultural Academy, U.S.- 
S.R., and some from trees matured in 
the Amur region of Manchuria. 

Nine kinds in all were received, of 
which one, named Lydia by Mr. Zaliz¬ 
niak, was illustrated in our September 
issue. The fruit of this variety was light 
green in color with cream undercolor, 
greenish white flesh, mature but not 
ripe, and carrying fair quality and 
slightly tart flavor. 

Other kinds to which names had been 
given were Eleanor, which was firm, 
with white, solid flesh of good flavor; 
Alma, a large creamy-yellow fruit, with 
firm, melting flesh; Mother’s Choice, 
somewhat smaller than Eleanor, but 
very similar in appearance; Eileen, a 
moderately sized, well-colored apple of 
sweet flavor; Octavia, 2% inches in dia¬ 
meter, carrying very firm, white flesh. 
This sample was hardly mature. The 


other three kinds were labelled Wealthy, 
McIntosh strain, and a numbered yellow 
seedling flashed brightly with crimson 
and very mealy when ripened. 

From John Letawsky, Lamont, Al¬ 
berta, came samples of three apples, all 
of which, in his judgment, surpassed 
Osman in hardiness. The largest of the 
three, nearly three inches in diameter, 
Mr. Letawsky believes to have been ori¬ 
ginated at the Provincial Horticulture 
Station at Brooks, Alberta, but it car¬ 
ried a number of M5304-E251 which 
appears to be a Morden number. When 
received, the fruit was somewhat mealy. 
Mr. Letawsky says the tree is very vigor¬ 
ous in growth and has no shelter what¬ 
ever on the north, notwithstanding 
which, not even a bud has been lost to 
frost. 

Another kind, which he calls Arvida, 
came from Rosthern without any name. 
Mr. Letawsky also reports that had 
drought conditions not existed this year 
these fruits would have been much 
larger in size, as indeed they were a year 
ago. 


exhibition stadium. We found much. 
We found quality we had not expected; 
quality that made it difficult to realize 
we were standing virtually in the shade 
of the Arctic Circle. Most of the com¬ 
mon garden vegetables were there, and 
many samples, in their classes, would 
have been competitive at most of our 
western fall fairs. 

“I’d heard of this yearly vegetable dis¬ 
play at Dawson City, before I made the 
trip, but had more or less concluded that 
much of the advance notice might be 
‘a story too well told’. Therefore, as I 
set forth to place the exhibits, I risked 
no ‘appearance’ but cut right through, 
or deeply into, each competitive sample 
—and tasted most of them. And the 
floral display! On second thought, per¬ 
haps we’d better just say that it was 
good. Adjectives so easily get out of 
control. 

“It would take pages to single out and 
describe the various garden sites, vege¬ 
table and floral, and what we found 
therein. And we know quite well you 
wouldn’t believe most of it; you wouldn’t 
dare to. Nevertheless, at Mayo, the po¬ 
tential, and producing silver and lead 
region, we found the Dawson City gar¬ 
dens duplicated. Note where Mayo lies 
on a map of Canada! (Dawson is north 
of the 64th parallel of latitude and 
Mayo is a little south and about 100 
miles east.—Ed.). 

“And the Dawson City water and sew¬ 
age system! Since perennial frost lies 
some four to six feet below the surface 
they run the town water mains only 
two feet below, sometimes actually at 
the surface. The answer? In the winter 
months, they raise the temperature a 
few degrees at the town pressure sta¬ 
tion, and householders keep the taps 
running night and day. Simple, isn’t it? 

“We found also a dairy herd of Hol- 
steins, crossed with Shorthorn, 25 head, 
in the Klondyke Valley. Not just a 
bunch of scrub cattle, but each animal 
bearing distinctive mixed blood-lines. 
And Yorkshire hogs; and fields of 
brome grass (medium to heavy stands). 
And timothy; and all the common gar¬ 
den vegetables; and like the sale bills, 
—‘many other discoveries too numerous 
to mention’.” 

“We left Dawson City on the return 
on August 26th and saw no sign of frost 
damage until we reached Whitehorse on 
September 1st.” 


Q. (G. S. B„ Theodore, Sask.): Please 
tell me which is the best season for 
pruning elm, ash and mountain ash? 
When and where should acorns be 
planted? Should the young oaks be 
transplanted to get better roots? Are 
they likely to live as far north as this? 

A. April is the optimum time for 
pruning deciduous trees. Some gar¬ 
deners do pruning throughout the sum¬ 
mer. The one period that is likely to be 
injurious is in December and early 
winter. Plant acorns in October. Set 
the seed about iy 2 to 2 inches deep in 
mellow soil. If placed in a pocket of 
sand so much the better. Transplanting 
is not necessary. If the tree is reset, do 
so while it is young, as oaks do not move 


as easily as most other shade trees. 
Oaks are native as far north as the 
Riding Mountains and are deserving of 
your trial. 


Breeding Hardy Fruits 

By Dr. J. S. SHOEMAKER, 
University of Alberts 

3.—Sieps in the Process 


F RUIT breeding up to the stage of 
seed production has been discussed 
in two previous articles. The steps 
which follow are likewise important. 

The seed must germinate successfully 
if seedlings are to result. There is likely 
to be more trouble with plum than with 
apple seed. Plum seed requires an after- 
•ipening period of about three months at 
33-41 degrees Fahr. under moist con¬ 
ditions. Higher or lower temperatures 
do not count in the after-ripening pro¬ 
cess. Hence, if plum seed held at room 
temperature is sown outdoors in the 
spring of 1946, it is not likely to germin¬ 
ate at that time, because it may en¬ 
counter, for only one month, a tem¬ 
perature of 33-41 degrees Fahr. in the 
soil, which is not enough because about 
three months are required. The seed 
may be exposed to another period of a 
month at 33-41 degrees Fahr. in the 
fall, which makes two months but this 
is still not enough. 

In the second spring, 1947, the plum 
seed may be exposed to another period 
of a month at 33-41 degrees Fahr., mak¬ 
ing the required total of three months, 
and it will then germinate. If, some¬ 
where in the total period mentioned, 
the exposure at 33-41 degrees Fahr. 
does not amount to the required three 
months, the seed, or at least some of it, 
may not germinate for still another 
year, or 1948. By this time one may have 
forgotten both where the seed was 
sown and what was sown. If, on the 
other hand, the plum seed is exposed 
artificially to a three-month period at 
33-41 degrees Fahr., such as in a root 
cellar, during the winter of 1945-46, and 
is sown outdoors in the spring of 1946, 
it will germinate soon after sowing. 

Testing the Seedlings 

In fruit breeding work, the seed is 
commonly sown in frames or seedbeds 
outdoors, where the seedlings can be 
given good care until they become large 
enough to be transplanted to more 
liberal spacing. Usually they will be 
transplanted again to provide adequate 
space for fruiting, but the distance will 
be less than that practised in orchard 
culture. The reason for the compara¬ 
tively close planting of the seedlings is 
that, where thousands of them are in¬ 
volved, a considerable area of land 
would otherwise be needed. Further¬ 
more, soon after they have reached 
fruiting age, perhaps 95 per cent of 
them will be discarded as not showing 
promise or merit over varieties already 
available. 

The remaining small percentage of 
seedlings saved after fruiting are 
watched for a number of years to gather 
further information with respect to 
their various characteristics and be¬ 
haviour. They will by this time prob¬ 
ably have been given a selection num¬ 
ber. 

In keeping records of crosses and 
seedlings, various schemes may be 
adopted. Suppose, for example, that a 
cross between Dolgo and Mantet is 
made in 1946. If a common plan is fol¬ 
lowed this cross might be numbered 
46010. The 46 would indicate the year 
of the cross and the 10 would refer to 
the parentage, e.g., Dolgo and Mantet 
all of this essential information mean¬ 
while being carefully recorded on paper, 
since it may be 10 years from the time 
the cross is made until the seedlings 
fruit. If, from the cross 46010, three 
selections are made, these might be 
numbered 46010-1, 46010-2, and 46010-3. 
Up to this stage, there will be only one 
tree in existence of each of these seed¬ 
lings. 

When one new seedling shows worth¬ 
while merit, it can readily be multiplied 
by budding and grafting for more wide¬ 
spread testing. And, it is very important 
that seedlings be tested thoroughly in 
a number of places before being named, 
introduced, and made available through 
the nursery trade. All of this takes time 
and requires various kinds of co¬ 
operative effort. 


Vegetables and Flowers at Dawson City 

J. W. Abbott visits the annual fair at Dawson City, Yukon, and is surprised 


A SHORT time ago The Country Guide 
received a very interesting letter 
from J. W. Abbott, Superintendent of 
the Dominion Agricultural Sub-station 
established a little over a year ago in 
the Yukon, west of Whitehorse (see 
page 8, October issue). 

After an editor of The Country Guide 
had visited Mr. Abbott in mid-July, in 
company with W. R. Leslie, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Morden, Mr. Abbott visited 
Dawson City, travelling 200 miles north 
by steamer on the Yukon River. We 
thought our horticultural readers would 
be interested in some portions of his 
letter, which follow: 

“The valley-mountain scenery of 
those two-hundred-odd miles is entranc¬ 
ing, particularly since accommodation 
aboard these river steamships is really 
first-class. And Dawson City, that hin¬ 
terland outpost of romance! We really 
were reluctant to leave it, and its en¬ 
virons. Much of its historical glamour 
has departed; many of its characters 
are gone, but its sites and some of its 
fabled structures still stand, or more 
correctly, lean. As you probably know, 
the site is over a glacial fold, and peren¬ 
nial frost lies only a few feet beneath 
its sidewalks, but beyond the tilted old 
structures no evidence of this fact is 
manifest. 

“Service’s cabin (Robert W. Service), 
Klondyke Kate’s dance hall, the old 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, and the Klon¬ 
dyke Valley cabins, the Governor’s Man¬ 
sion and R-C-MP. stables and barracks, 
all speak to the visitor of hectic, glam¬ 
orous days of a past generation. These 
few, of course, are merely noted among 
many, in a particularly interesting 
locale. 

“The first glimpse of Dawson City 
from the river sets the imagination 


loose, and a locale and an era are 
peopled again. Few of the old buildings 
are perpendicularly true—many lean 
drunkenly to one side or the other, 
generally to the south. But the visitor’s 
imagination gives each one an interest¬ 
ing history. One of the most arresting 
discoveries is to learn that many of the 
1896 sourdoughs still live, and still roam 
‘them thar hills’. We interviewed many, 
some who count their ages in the 
eighties and, remarkably, all hale and 
erect. 

“Before leaving Whitehorse I had 
been invited to judge the vegetable and 
fruit display at the annual fall fair at 
Dawson City. This is held each year on 
what is known as Discovery Day — 
August 17, which is the anniversary of 
the discovery of bountiful gold ore on 
Quartz Creek, a tributary of the Klon¬ 
dyke River. The Klondyke empties into 
the Yukon immediately below the site 
of Dawson City. The sourdoughs, or 
more correctly, the members of the 
Yukon Order of Pioneers, form in 
column and parade the streets out to the 
grounds, about 10:30 a.m. The march¬ 
ing column is augmented by troops of 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides—thus youth 
and age display a territorial pride to¬ 
gether. Immediately trailing the foot 
procession was a carry-all vehicle pro¬ 
cured for the patriarch sourdoughs who 
now simply had to ride. These partic¬ 
ular sourdoughs had left the Klondyke 
hills and valleys for good. Understand, 
they most definitely don’t admit that— 
none of their number ever did—but 
since they’re all patients at the local 
hospital, we’ve dared to assume it. An 
interview with any one of them reveals 
much of the old Yukon, and all of it 
interesting. 

“We, of course, were particularly in¬ 
terested in what we should find in the 
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ROTATE FOR 
TOMORROW 

Continued, from page 8 


and this cultivation has a beneficial 
effect upon the following year’s crop. 

Oats and barley have also been grown 
successfully as row crops by sowing 
them in double drills 36 inches apart 
and cultivating the spaces between, 
thoroughly. Row crops find their place 
in intensive farming, in districts where 
farms are small enough, so that the 
work can be done properly and where 
one finds it difficult to spare a large 
part of the land for fallowing. They are 
not well adapted to large-scale farming 
operations, because of the short season 
and comparatively few days in which 
the work has to be done. 

Types of Rotation 

T HE type of rotation to be chosen 
depends upon a great many factors, 
including rainfall, soil, topography, mar¬ 
ket possibilities, whether water is avail¬ 
able for livestock so that hay or pasture 
can be utilized, and whether the soil 
shows signs of needing organic matter, 
as most soils do sooner or later. 

The two-field rotation, in which grain 
and fallow alternate, is a very conveni¬ 
ent system and is especially handy when 
harvesting is done with a combine. The 
long stubble left by the combine has 
time to decay in the fallow year and 
can be easily worked into the top soil 
to help keep up the supply of humus 
in the soil. It is also very convenient for 
the management of spring field work, 
because the land can be prepared and 
seeded quickly in the spring. Our ex¬ 
periments show that the value of crops 
produced per acre has been lower in this 
type of rotation at Saskatoon than that 
produced in several other methods of 
cropping, because two acres of land are 
used for each acre in crop. However, 
under extensive farming conditions, the 
loss in crop value per acre may be offset 
by the convenience and adaptability of 
this system. 

Row crops can easily be introduced 
into this system by sowing part of the 
land that would otherwise be fallowed, 
to corn, or whatever row crop one may 
wish to grow. It is suggested that not 
more than half of the fallow be planted 
to row crops and that careful considera¬ 
tion be given the matter before pro¬ 
ceeding. For example, the question of 
machinery and labor enters in. It is 
essential to have suitable cultivators for 
row crops and to use them effectively. It 
is also necessary to estimate how the 
row crops can be utilized; that is, either 
fed or marketed. For these reasons, it 
is best “to make haste slowly” when 
introducing row crops into the rotation. 

Our experiments have shown that in¬ 
come per acre has been increased ma¬ 
terially by the use of clean-cultivated 
crops, but there is some danger of dis¬ 
appointment if one rushes into row crop 
production on a large scale, without 
considering all the angles. If one decides 
to grow row crops, he can plan to put 
them on a different half of the fallow 
field each time, so that he would have, 
in effect, a four-field rotation of fallow, 
grain, row crops and grain. It will be 



“Hello Mr. Peabody—now don’t bother rising.” 


seen clearly that row crops naturally 
fit into an intensive system of farming 
better than into an extensive system. 

A three-field rotation, consisting of 
fallow, wheat and oats has given good 
results in our experiments. It also has 
the advantage of being very adaptable. 
Oats give the land a rest from some 
wheat pests, and wheat returns the 
compliment. Fallow every third year 
provides frequent opportunities to de¬ 
stroy weeds. Other grain crops can be 
fitted into this rotation from time to 
time without much trouble, when mar¬ 
ket conditions or feed requirements 
make it desirable. 

Biennials and Perennials 

T HE two-field and three-field rota¬ 
tions do not contain any legume or 
perennial grass fields; but in both cases 
it is fairly easy to give the soil the 
benefit of alfalfa, or grass, or a mixture 
of the two. This can be done by sowing 
a semi-permanent, field to alfalfa, or 
grass, and leaving it undisturbed for 
perhaps six years. The exact time that 
the field is left can be varied somewhat,, 
if desired. Meanwhile, either the two- 
field or three-field rotation, can be used 
on the other fields. When the time 
comes to plow up the alfalfa or grass 
field, a new field can be seeded down: 
After a stand is assured on the new field, 
the old one can be plowed and fal¬ 
lowed. One rotation of this type, where 
alfalfa is left for six years on one field 
and the other three fields are rotated 
in fallow, wheat and oats, twice around, 
has been one of the best producing 
systems tried during the past 20 years. 
Besides being productive, it has proved 
very satisfactory from the soil’s stand¬ 
point. 

Over a very large portion of the 
prairie provinces, sweet clover is the 
only biennial legume that is sufficiently 
hardy to succeed. Some localities that 
are favored with plentiful rainfall can, 
and are growing red clover, a more 
tractable biennial legume, but our ex¬ 
periments at Saskatoon have been con¬ 
fined to looking for a way to introduce 
sweet clover into the rotation. 

By the time we thought we had the 
problem solved, the sweet clover weevil 
came along and ruined our new seed- 
ings in 1943 and again in 1944. This 
pest was present in 1945, but was not 
numerous enough to spoil our new sweet 
clover stands, giving some reason to 
hope that the pest is not a permanent 
thing. 

In brief, it can be stated that sweet 
clover has not worked into a three-field 
rotation of fallow, grain and clover in a 
satisfactory manner. Too large a propor¬ 
tion of the land was in sweet clover. A 
better way has been to work the sweet 
clover into a five-field plan, including 
fallow, wheat, row crop, oats and sweet 
clover. In this rotation, the sweet clover 
is sown with the oats on clean-cul¬ 
tivated, row crop land and has seldom 
failed to make a stand. Crop yields have 
been good and the soil has been kept 
in good condition. The land is always 
fallowed after sweet clover, which pre¬ 
vents its from becoming a weed and also 
conserves moisture for the wheat crop 
to follow. 

The Annual Plan 

O NE of the most useful forms of farm 
record and one that is essential in 
carrying out successful methods of crop 
rotation is an annual farm plan, on 
which the names of the crops, the 
manuring and tillage and the yields per 
acre can easily be inscribed. It does not 
take a great deal of time to make such 
a plan each year and it is very interest¬ 
ing work besides. An ordinary school 
notebook can be used and the plans can 
remain in the book from year to year. 
With such a plan, it is fairly easy to 
know how any part of the farm has 
been treated and what it has produced 
during a period of years. 

To conclude: We can say that crop 
rotation is a very important factor in 
the development of field husbandry and 
agriculture as a whole. It does not take 
the place of good tillage and fertiliza¬ 
tion, but it harmonizes well with the 
other essentials of a successful farming 
business. 

* • * 

(Manley Champlin is Senior Professor 
and Head of the Field Husbandry De¬ 
partment at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan.) 
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amazing a half-hour later to look upon 
the wreck that had been made of that 
wondrous spread of eatables. 

And then came the ball. Clear the 
hall, fling wide the doors, tuck the 
seats into the corners and all who are 
not nimble on their pins pack them¬ 
selves into nooks and crannies out of the 
way, for the night and the place belong 
to terpsichore and they have no pati¬ 
ence for laggard feet! The fiddles squeak 
and ring and cry, the wooden walls are 
attuned to the strains and vibrate with 
sound, while moccasined soles thump 
time on the polished floorboards in jig, 
reel and cotillion to the voice of the 
half-breed interpreter singing out the 
changes in his broken English drawl. 
Truly it is a dance the like of which 
may be seen only in the Northland and 
must be seen to be appreciated. Especi¬ 
ally the Red River jig. Let me try to 
give an impression of 


NEW YEAR AT A 
"COMPANY" FUR POST 

Continued from page 5 


willows along the trail and brought half 
a dozen down with our guns. These 
beautiful birds which are not unlike 
pigeons though larger are usually to 
be found only in the extreme north and 
seldom come so far south even as the 
Saskatchewan River and then only in 
the severest winters. In summer they 
frequent the barren grounds of the 
north with the caribou and musk ox and 
are then brown in color. 

After our arrival at the house I under¬ 
stood why the doctor had pleaded lazi¬ 
ness as his excuse for 
failing to accompany 
Uncle Joe and I on 
our tour of the re¬ 
serve. He and Miss 
Maggie had been im¬ 
proving their ac¬ 
quaintance and were 
now very good friends 
indeed. 

During the morning 
a half-breed trader, 
with a Chippewyan 
Indian, had arrived 
at the post from Isle 
a la Crosse with two 
dog trains. His cap 
was a whole foxskin, 
looped like a cuff, 
with the top open and 
the bushy tail hang¬ 
ing down his back. In 
place of a coat he 
wore a beaded and 
fringed buckskin 
shirt, a black duffle 
capote, caught at the 
waist with a L’As- 
sompcion belt, leggins 
of blue stroud and 
moccasins. The Chip¬ 
pewyan was as great 
a stranger to the Shell River Indians 
as were the doctor and I, the langu¬ 
ages of the two tribes being entirely 
different, and he was certainly much 
more shy than were either of us. The 
trader had a violin and could play 
it as well, so that we were provided with 
all the essentials to make of the inevit¬ 
able dance to follow in the evening a 
memorable affair. 

The train dogs greatly engaged the 
attention of the guests. They were great 
skulking creatures of the husky or Eski¬ 
mo breed, with small pointed ears, sharp 
eyes and a generally wolfish appearance. 
They snarled and fought savagely over 
the delicate white fish thrown to them 
as food. They were pitched frozen to 
the dogs, torn apart by them with their 
teeth as they held the fish under their 
forepaws and ravenously devoured. The 
stronger dogs finished their meal first 
and were only prevented from robbing 
their weaker brothers by the lash of 
the Chippewyan Indian. 

As dusk drew on preparations were 
making for the great event of the day, 
the annual feast and dance at the post 
at night. By six o’clock the guests began 
to arrive, the young half-breeds and 
Indians in their finest garb, the young 
men in black with fancy silk handker¬ 
chiefs about their throats and L’As- 
sompcion belts. These so-called French 
belts are really scarfs wrought of the 
finest wool in brilliant colors and are 
very beautiful. They are expensive and 
the young bucks able to afford them are 
the envy of the less fortunate. 

At seven o’clock we all filed into the 
long dining-room, the table of which 
was freighted with a burden of things 
good to eat and drink—two great roasts 
of moose meat, baked young beaver and 
stuffed wild geese, partridges, caribou 
tongues, moose muffle, vegetables, plum 
puddings, mince pies, cranberry and 
strawberry tarts, black tea, coffee and 
raspberry vinegar, with the berry pem- 
mican asking homage of everyone as 
the rare tit-bit on the board. 

And what a feast was there, my breth- 
ern, when Uncle Joe had said grace 
and looked down the long table with 
one of the broadest of his all-embracing 
grins and knives began to flash and 
forks to play! And the chat and laugh¬ 
ter in a Babel of tongues—English, 
French, Cree and Salteaux! And it was 


You can sell the fur of the skunk tor good 
prices. Look for him in pastures or on 
open ground near the borders of thickets 
or woodlots. He feeds on insects, mice, 
rats, frogs, small birds, fruits and berries. 
Trap him with Victors and cash in. 


Do you know that ! I __ l l 
the average tire '< \JP~s 
valve in service to- 'A ^ 

day is more than 
six years old? ' J| 

The next time your tires are 
serviced it will pay you to look 
at your Valve Cores. Takes less 
than a minute per wheel toinspeci 
and to replace with a new 

croT ^ c *' rat * er ^ ore —•* W *N 

- ~W make yourtires last longer. 


A young half-breed 
leads a coy dark- 
skinned little native 
to the centre of the 
floor. The fiddles 
screech. He bows, and 
then with joined 
hands and on twinkl¬ 
ing feet they pirou¬ 
ette the long length of 
the room and back. 
He drops her hand 
and away they go, 
jigging separately up 
and down the room 
again, opposite each 
other, she watching 
his flying feet, wheel¬ 
ing and circling, here 
and there seeming 
hardly to touch the 
floor, in one-two- 
three time, like the 
sound of a horse at 
full gallop or the click 
of a passenger car 
over steel rails. In a 
few moments a sec¬ 
ond pair take the 
place of the first, 
“cutting them out” with a neat curtsy. 
And after a time the fiddler stops from 
sheer exhaustion and the delighted on¬ 
lookers shout: “Apeeta! Apeeta!” 
{‘‘Half! Half!”) and again the jig strikes 
up, fast and furious as before, and the 
second lasts as long as the first half. 

The dance was something into which 
the doctor and myself flung ourselves 
with no holds barred. In the “Reel de 
huit” we were among the first to take 
partners. This was an exceedingly in¬ 
formal procedure amongst the natives 
of the Northland. It consists in making 
a more or less indefinite motion with 
the hand in the general direction of the 
lady whom one has selected as a part¬ 
ner. After a hurried consultation with 
her neighbors to assure herself that it 
was she and not one of them who had 
been so honored, she follows him to the 
position he has taken upon the floor 
and takes her place beside him. 

The doctor was wearing slippers and 
as we were wheeling through the Eight 
Hand Reel to the tune of “Elbow Swing 
As You Go,” he had the luck to step 
out of one of them. The crowd about the 
walls instantly broke into a howl of 
ecstasy but failed at all to ruffle the 
genial doctor. He kept right on around 
the circle and when he came to the 
recreant shoe smilingly stepped into it 
amid the cheers of the natives and so 
preserved the harmony of the reel. 

It was destined, however, to come 
incontinently to a close, for Uncle Joe 
just then tossed a pound of candies into 
the air and a moment later all the 
dancers were scrambling for them on 
the floor. 

Later in the evening the doctor and 
Miss Maggie bewitched the natives by 
dancing “the beautiful English dance”— 
a schottische—while Uncle Joe (who 
had no real nephews) took his turn at 
the violin. I think, too, it must have 
been during our visit to the Shell River 
Post that Miss Maggie lost her heart to 
the doctor, because not many months 
later she married—another man. 

(Ed. Note : Mr. Cameron, author of 
above article was the only white man to 
escape with his life from the Frog Lake 
massacre, wrote The Trail of Big Bear 
and other works on the early history of 
the West. Now well over 80, he is living 
at the coast, where he writes and keeps 
a few mink.) 


For his size, the 
skunk is a powerful 
animal. Catch and 
hold him with this 
strong No. lV 2 Victor 
—the trap that won’t 
rust tight or clog 
with dirt regardless 
of where it is used. 


Build a cubby of 
sharj>ened sticks, 
MM covered by a flat 
1 stone. Locate it 

against a tree. Inside 
the cubby place chicken 
heads, entrails or smelly 
meat scraps. Set Victor 
Trap at the entrance. 


Schrader Cores are sold 
at your dealers-com¬ 

plete set of 5. Look for 
^g^^^^the^ed, white 


W. B. Cameron, author, and his 
little grandchild . 


A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION • TORONTO, ONT. 
ScovtII Manufacturing Company 


Troubles 


Thousands healed by our advanced method. No leg 
straps, no elastic, no plasters. No pressure on hips 
or spine. Flexo pad. Different from all others. 
Endorsed by doctors, mechanics, clerks, everywhere. 
Very light. INEXPENSIVE, GUARANTEED. 
Write for information and trial offer. 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1893_Dept. D_Preston. Ont. 


r n C P f SAMPLES OF 

r rv C C . TREATMENT FOI 

Stomach Trouble 

(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective. 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel 
Write Maurice S. Jullen, Box 25, Station 
T, Montreal. 


_ _C. P. Shea. Campbell's Bay. 

HI WR9H Que., writes: "I suffered for 
the past 22 years with in- 
- .■ digestion, pains and gas after 

H§ 5 each meal, and I found relief 

when a friend told me about 
your treatment. From the 

T Tu first day I used Canadian Von 

% M tablets I believe they have 

■k done me good. I can't praise 

them too much." If you suffer 
h ™ .Mta£M0gHHH| from indigestion, gastritis, 

A—heartburn, bloating, acid 
irritation, pains after eating, 
or allied stomach trouble induced by gastric hyper¬ 
acidity, you, too, should receive quick relief. Send at 
once for FREE Samples of this treatment. A free 
Booklet is included. Write. 

CANADIAN VON CO. 

Dept. 865-D Windsor, Ont. 


Genuine 

WINPOWER 

Wind Electric Plant 

WINPOWER produces the most elec¬ 
tricity in low winds. Operates lights, 
washing machines, milking machines, 
cream separators. 

Made by oldest manufacture of 
wind-electric plants. 

See your dealer or write for free 
literature. 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 

Dominion Building EDMONTON 


do you WORRY? 

ABOUT . 


Why worry and suffer 
any longer if we can 
help you? Try a Brooks 
Patented Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli¬ 
ance for most forms of 
reducible rupture is 
GUARANTEED to 
bring YOU heavenly 
comfort and security—day and night—at work 
and play —or it costs you NOTHING! Thou¬ 
sands happy. Light, neat-fitting. No hard 
pads or springs. For men, women, and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Not 
Bold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Bookon Rupture, no-risk trialorder plan, and 
Proof of Results. All Correspondence Confidential. 
Brooks Company, 315 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


M STRAINS, SPRAINS 
and MUSCULAR PAINS 


Pruritus, Itching of Anus, Rectum, ete. My treatment 
is successful, highly recommended, Inexpensive, partic¬ 
ulars. 

w. Lucas, 2660 Parker, Vancouver, 6.6. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY 

BY UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD. 


Completion of Loan Improves 
Prospect for Wheat and 
Flour 

Western Canada has good reason to 
be pleased that negotiations for a loan 
of four billion dollars from the United 
States to Great Britain were at last 
concluded in a way acceptable to both 
countries. Western welfare depends 
upon international trade. International 
trade can only be put on a sound foot¬ 
ing through the financial and commer¬ 
cial recovery of Great Britain and for 
that satisfactory arrangements between 
Great Britain and the United States 
were necessary. Canada is arranging 
large scale credits to Great Britain, 
much greater proportionately in regard 
to the population and wealth of this 
country. The Canadian assistance 
alone, without that of the United States 
would have been much less effective 
than it can now be. 

Western farmers and farm organiza¬ 
tions have shown much interest from 
time to time in price guarantees for 
agricultural products given by or to be 
obtained from the government of Can¬ 
ada. That is entirely sound, because as 
experience has shown, temporary 
periods of distress can develop and such 
guarantees can be very useful in tiding 
over temporary emergencies. 

No one knows however, better than 
the western farmer, that the long term 
prosperity of western agriculture de¬ 
pends upon something quite different 
from government guarantees. It de¬ 
pends upon the ability of Canada to ex¬ 
port farming produce at a satisfactory 
price, and upon the willingness and the 
ability of people in other parts of the 
world to receive that produce and pay 
for it. Only for a short time would it be 
possible for western farmers to get 
much more than the export value of 
their grain. The government of Canada 
and the people of the other parts of 
Canada are not going to put very much 
money into these western provinces just 
for the sake of keeping land in cul¬ 
tivation. 

The new financial arrangements of 
Great Britain will tend to lessen dan¬ 
gers for western wheat that had been 
seen in connection with trade policies 
of the new labor government there. 
That government, while anxious to ex¬ 
pand British export trade, is generally 
favorable to a rigid method of control 
of British imports. It seems likely to 
continue the practice, adopted during 
the war,'of importing all grain through 
one government agency. The British 
Cereals Import Board. Canada, which 
has a single governmental agency, the 
Canadian Wheat Board, for all wheat 
exports, could hardly object to such 
British policy. That policy is favored 
by the farm organizations of Great 
Britain, which see in it protection of 
their interests against the sale of im¬ 
ported produce at unduly low prices. As 
the President of the National Farmers’ 
Union of Great Britain, Mr. James 
Turner, made clear in his address at the 
recent annual meeting of United Grain 
Growers limited, they think that such 
a board might be operated so as to bene¬ 
fit and not to injure the interests of 
Canadian wheat producers. Neverthe¬ 
less there has been room for uneasiness 
as to how, in the long rim, such a plan 
might work out. Conceivably a British 
import board might be tempted from 
time to time to use its great purchasing 
power as a means of holding down 
prices. At other times it might allocate 
its purchases between various sources 
of supply for political, economic or fi¬ 
nancial reasons that do not usually play 
a part in intemationa wheal trade. Per¬ 
haps the greatest danger to Canada 
would lie in the fact that there would 
rest with the board decision as to how 
much Canadian wheat should go from 
time to time into the bread of Britain 
without free play being given to the 
natural consumers’ preference of bakers 
and housewives for high quality flour 
and bread. Canadian wheat has in the 
past made its way into the markets of 
the world upon the basis of quality and 
consumers’ preference is much more im¬ 


portant to the producers of high quality 
commodities and goods than to other 
producers. 

The greatest worry about British 
cereals import policy has lately been in 
connection with flour. The grain and 
milling trade on this continent has re¬ 
cently been led to believe that as soon 
as possible Great Britain intended to 
adopt a policy of importing no flour at 
all but of having all her flour needs 
milled in British mills. That was under¬ 
stood to be a protectionist measure de¬ 
signed to give the maximum possible 
employment to British capital and 
British labor. In this country we must 
hope that the policy can now be aban¬ 
doned on account of new financial ar¬ 
rangements and implement various un¬ 
dertakings for the promotion of inter¬ 
national trade. Canadian farmers have 
not worried a great deal about the wel¬ 
fare of the Canadian milling industry. 
That industry, it has been assumed can 
take care of itself. But the export of 
flour has always been extremely im¬ 
portant to the wheat producer even al¬ 
though most of our wheat has always 
gone abroad unmilled instead of in the 
form of flour. But enough Canadian 
flour has always been exported to create 
a demand for a high quality product 
and to convince millers abroad that 
their milling mix would have to contain 
a good deal of Canadian wheat. Bakers 
would turn to Canadian flour if the 
flour offered them by British millers 
was not brought up to a high standard 
by the inclusion of a good deal of wheat 
from this country. Consumers’ prefer¬ 
ence to Canadian flour has always been 
very strongly marked in Scotland. 
Many bakers used Canadian flour ex¬ 
clusively, and Scottish mills, to meet 
such a preference, have always relied 
strongly on Canadian wheat. 

Another problem connected with the 
overseas sales of Canadian flour is giv¬ 


ing some concern at present. Before the 
war each Canadian milling company 
had its export connections abroad and 
each undertook a vigorous campaign 
for the sale of its own brands. Those 
selling connections have been broken 
and the brand names have been un¬ 
known almost since the beginning of the 
war. Canadian mills were, during the 
war, kept busy grinding flour for Britain 
and for other countries. They were not 
however grinding their own wheat to 
make their own flour. Their position 
was essentially that they were milling 
for account of the British Cereals Im¬ 
port Board, were making flour to stan¬ 
dards prescribed by that body, and were 
putting up the product in uniform 
packages which did not show their own 
trade marks. Now the question arises 
how, once that state of affairs has 
passed, the export of Canadian flour can 
be managed. Millers used to buy their 
wheat at prevailing market prices and 
offer flour for sale at prices related 
thereto. They were accustomed to make 
contracts for flour deliveries well in ad¬ 
vance, and also to make extensive use 
of the wheat futures market, both in 
buying wheat, and in making hedging 
sales of wheat as a protection against 
variations in value of wheat which they 
had brought and stored. It will be a mat¬ 
ter of some complication and difficulty 
to adjust their export flour business to a 
state of affairs in which the Canadian 
Wheat Board is the sole agency for the 
sale of Canadian wheat. It may prove 
impracticable for them to carry on in¬ 
dependent export organization. Quite 
possibly a continuing monopoly of the 
export sale of wheat by the Canadian 
Wheat Board will mean that the Wheat 
Board must also take over the export 
sale of flour. In that case the Wheat 


Board might conceivably establish its 
own brands of flour, and arrange with 
the millers to mill a uniform product to 
be sold under a single brand. If that is 
to be attempted it will put a serious 
burden upon the Canadian Wheat 
Board to establish a selling organization 
that will compare in efficiency with that 
which previously existed. The next 
question would be whether or not such a 
plan could be efficiently managed with¬ 
out also taking control of domestic flour 
business in this country. That could lead 
again to suggestion that under such 
conditions the next step would be for 
the Wheat Board to take over the whole 
milling business. 

It is only within the past few months 
that such questions have been giving 
concern, and it is not yet clear what 
solutions may be attempted or may ul¬ 
timately be found satisfactory. But it 
seems clear that the problem of mar¬ 
keting Canadian flour is inextricably 
mixed up with the problem of selling 
wheat for milling, whether such milling 
is done in Canada or abroad. 


Grain Pri ces for Coming 
Crop 

A correspondent of this page writes in 
for an opinion as to the comparative 
price outlook for wheat and oats during 
the coming crop year. He is particularly 
concerned as to whether or not there is 
any danger of the 10 cents advance 
equalization fee payment on oats being 
dropped in 1946. Government policy 
with respect to minimum price guar¬ 
antees on wheat and coarse grains has 
not yet been made known. At the last 
annual meeting of United Grain Grow¬ 
ers the resolution was passed requesting 
that the wheat board initial price be 
continued for another year at $1.25 per 


bushel. This recommendation will be 
strongly pressed upon the government 
and there is reasonable probability that 
it will be accepted. What farmers will 
finally get for their 1946 wheat, after 
participation certificates have been re¬ 
deemed will depend upon the percent¬ 
age of the crop that is available for ex¬ 
port and the export price. At the present 
time there is a ceiling of $1.55 basis No. 1 
Northern on wheat offered for export. 
Although the government is not com¬ 
mitted to maintaining that ceiling in¬ 
definitely, there is nothing yet to in¬ 
dicate when it may be removed or in¬ 
creased. 

So far as the price of oats is con¬ 
cerned the guarantee of a basis initial 
price of 60 cents per bushel at lakehead 
terminals has not yet been extended to 
the new crop. The government, however, 
is anxious to have the acreage of oats 
maintained at a high level. The price of 
oats is now being kept down by a ceiling, 
the market price is much lower than it 
would be if Canadian farmers were free 
to sell for export to the United States on 
the basis of prices registered in the 
Chicago market. As long as that ceiling 
continues, for the protection of those in 
Canada who buy oats, the government 
will probably realize that the market 
price will have to be supplemented by an 
additional payment such as is repre¬ 
sented by the advance equalization fee 
of 10 cents per bushel. It would be ap¬ 
parent to anyone that the maintenance 
of a satisfactory acreage in oats would be 
endangered if that should not be done. 

Government policy in this respect will 
presumably be made known well in ad¬ 
vance of seeding. Most farmers will 
probably wait for announcement before 
they make final plans as to allocation 
of their acreage for the coming crop. 


Wheat Difficulties in the 
United States 

In contrast with Canada, where wheat 
supplies are becoming small, the United 
States has great quantities of wheat on 
hand, as the result of two very large 
crops produced in 1944 and 1945. It 
seems strange therefore to read in 
American publications of difficulties 
now experienced by millers in the United 
States in getting enough wheat to keep 
their mills grinding steadily. There are 
several different factors in that situa¬ 
tion. One is that the United States is 
now exporting large quantities of un¬ 
milled wheat. That is a business for 
which the wheat handling organization 
in the United States is not geared. The 
exports of unmilled wheat have not for 
many years absorbed any great per¬ 
centage of the American crop. Most of 
the crop has been absorbed domestically, 
and of the exports made a large propor¬ 
tion has always been in the form of 
flour. As a rule therefore, most wheat 
grown in the United States finds its way 
to market through the mills. When, as 
has been occurring lately large scale ex¬ 
ports of wheat are made, they tend to 
draw off the stored supplies on which 
the millers normally depend, and to 
some extent the whole system is thrown 
out of gear. 

In addition, farmers have been, during 
recent months, somewhat reluctant sell¬ 
ers of wheat. It has been customary to 
attribute this mainly to the income tax 
situation, and belief that deliveries by 
farmers may be much heavier with the 
beginning of the new calendar and taxa¬ 
tion year in 1946. Another explanation 
is now being offered. It is that farmers 
are quite willing to hold wheat in their 
own granaries, in the belief that higher 
prices may yet prevail. As in the case in 
Canada wheat prices in the United 
States are held down by price ceilings 
on flour, although of course prices south 
of the border are much higher than in 
Canada, as the Chicago prices are 
roughly equivalent to $2.00 per bushel 
in Canadian funds. Evidently farmers 
in the U.S. have some idea that prices 
may go higher yet, if wartime controls 
are removed and if an increasing tend¬ 
ency towards inflation develops. It also 
has to be considered that if any grain is 
to be stored on farms, it is easier and 
safer to carry wheat forward from year 
to year than any other grain. 


No More Rubber from 
. Wheat 

Manufacture has been discontinued 
on the North American continent of 
artificial rubber made from alcohol de¬ 
rived from wheat. During the war, when 
supplies of natural rubber were cut off 
after the Japanese had made their at¬ 
tacks on the rubber producing areas of 
the Pacific, it became necessary to de¬ 
velop an artificial rubber industry. It 
was discovered that such artificial rub¬ 
ber could be made either from alcohol 
or from petroleum. There was dispute 
for a time as to which was the better 
and more economical process. Because 
of the great need for haste in manufac¬ 
ture both processes were developed 
simultaneously in the United States, al¬ 
though the Canadian factory, situated 
at Sarnia, Ontario, used the petroleum 
process exclusively. Although the manu¬ 
facturing program ran into many dif¬ 
ficulties at first, these were successfully 
overcome, and by the end of the war the 
production of artificial rubber in North 
America was on a greater scale than im¬ 
ports of natural rubber had been before 
the war. Now the question has arisen of 
continuing the manufacture of artifi¬ 
cial rubber in view of the expectation 
that natural rubber supplies may soon 
be available in quantity. Decision to 
continue manufacturing has been made, 
both in United States and in Canada. 
The alcohol process however is being 
dropped as authorities in both countries 
insist that the petroleum process is 
much cheaper than the alcohol process. 


To all shareholders and customers 
and to all readers of “ Monthly Commentary" 
United Grain Growers Limited 
extends sincere greetings: 

“A Happy and Prosperous New Year” 
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Who Won This Battle? 

When the house cat sits meowing on 
the door step to get into the house, 
that is nothing new. But! When a stray 
skunk comes along in the verandah, 
defies the dog beyond all dignity and 
exchanges swats with the house cat— 
that is something new. 

Mrs. Carl Madsen of Chancellor who 
was the victim of the above adventure 
made herself a torch on the end of a 
stick and singed the skunk’s fur coat. 
Not to be denied Mr. Skunk came back 
for a second singeing! The upshot was 
the cat lost his dignity, the skunk 
ruined his coat and the dog is still vow¬ 
ing sweet vengeance.— Chancellor, Alta. 


Loss By Fire 

A. J. Saley, who recently started a 
general store here, had the misfortune 
of losing his building, including the liv¬ 
ing quarters, by fire. The fire was dis¬ 
covered by the U.G.G. agent at 8:30 
p.m., but had got too much of a start 
to save anything from the store. The 
building and contents, which were partly 
covered by insurance, were a total loss. 
The origin of the fire is not known.— 
Birdtail, Man. 

School Dance 

The concert and dance sponsored by 
the Pipestone School held in the Mem¬ 
orial Hall was well attended. The hall 
was filled to capacity and a most enjoy¬ 
able evening was spent. The proceeds 
from this program are to be used to 
improve the school equipment.— Pipe¬ 
stone, Man. 


A Fine Community Achievement 

The Red Cross at Burdett realized the 
fine sum of over $700.00 from a bazaar 
and dance which they held here. 

This is indeed gratifying for a town 
the size of Burdett, and especially in 
view of the very light crops these two 
last years past.— Burdett, Alta. 


Local Couple Married at Winnipeg 

Holy Trinity Church, Winnipeg, was 
the scene of a recent wedding when 
Kathleen Nora, only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. O. Reece of Roland, was 
united in marriage to Mervyn Edward 
Anderson, also of Roland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson will make their home in Win¬ 
nipeg.— Roland, Manitoba. 


Wounded While Deer Hunting 

James McCulloch, a youthful farmer 
of this district received several arm 
wounds while deer hunting with G. G. 
Woods and W. B. Johnson. His com¬ 
panions were able to get him into town 
where he received medical attention.— 
Killarney, Man. 


Purchases Pure-Bred Bull 

R. J. DeCock recently purchased Bo- 
caldo Mischief, a pure-bred bull which 
was bred by Chas. Bull & Sons, Calgary. 
Mr. DeCock is to be congratulated on 
the purchase of this animal which 
comes from very good stock, belonging 
to the same breed as the bull mentioned 
in the November issue of the Country 
Guide and owned by J. S. Palmer.— 
Wood Mountain, Man. 


SUCCESS ROTARY ' 

SOIL MOVERS 

Are built in many sizes for use with 
farm tractors, also a size to suit your 
tractor. 



You save 'by owning a Success Soil 
Mover. 

Heretofore, for many on the land, mov¬ 
ing soil was difficult and often Impos¬ 
sible. Now hitch your tractor to your 
Success soil mover, and large quantities 
of soli are quickly moved, and cheaply. 
The much needed dug-out can soon be 
made, or the dam you have longed for 
becomes a reality. Pot holes are soon 
filled, cellars and root storage excavated, 
drift soil moved to where it produces. 
Maybe you can load sand or gravel for 
hauling by truck, and many use these 
valuable machines for land levelling. 
Others use Success soil movers to make 
drainage ditches. Still others build dikes. 
There seems no limit to the many and 
varied jobs you can do when you hitch 
your tractor to a Success soli mover. 
Many of these soil movers have proven a 
helpful source of income from rentals 
earned. 

Hundreds of these machines are now 
serving the Rural Municipalities of 
Western Canada doing road repair and 
other work. 

You, also, can improve your land and In¬ 
crease your Income with a Success soil 
mover. 

Write today and get in line Tor early 
delivery. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND LEVELLER 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

( Dept. C.Q. Medicine Hat, Alta. ( 

1 Winnipeg Dealer: % 

JAMIESON FARM EQUIPMENT CO. I 

King and Sutherland 
All Sizes Success Soil Movers carried In Stock 


FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO. 

Founded tn 1890 

PATENTS 

CECIL C. KENT: Man«i*r 
(Fellow the Pat. Inet. of Canada ) 
Regletered Attorney: Canada and U.S. 
PARTICULARS FREE. 

110 C.P.R. Bldg. Winnipeg 


Mink—Mink—Mink — 

<We have extremely large export orders 
for this fur and are paying up to $40 
for prairie skins (November-December 
catch); also up to $3.00 average for 
Muskrat —- $40 for Beaver — $4.00 for 
Weasel — 70 cents for Squirrel — $10 
for coyotes; 90 cents for Jack Rabbits. 

J. H. MUNRO LTD., 1363 Klngsway, 
Vancouver. (Established 1910) .g 



ATTENTION, MEN ! ! ! 

Diesel Engineering, Auto Mechanics. 
Welding, Electrical, and trades with a 
future in this Machine Age. Regardless 
of your present job, you can better your¬ 
self by schooling. Use your spare time to 
study the theory at home by our care¬ 
fully prepared illustrated Engineering 
Assignments, followed by practical ex¬ 
perience in our large, modern shops. 

Chicago Vocational Schools 

12520 102 Ave., Edmonton, 
or, 207 Time Building, Winnipeg. 

Name .... 

Address .... 

Course. Age. C.G. 


Excellent Red Cross Showing 
At the annual meeting of the Medora 
Branch of Red Cross the financial re¬ 
port showed that $2,259.71 had been sent 
to the Red Cross headquarters in Win¬ 
nipeg. W. G. Ballard was again elected 
president of the branch and T. E. Holme 
was also re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
— Medora, Man. 


Arthur Agricultural Society Elects Officers 

Arthur Agricultural Society members 
at their annual meeting, elected Robert 
Banks, of Elva, president, succeeding 
W. V. McLure, and C. H. Wilson, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer, succeeding H. H. Cornish. 
The society decided to revert to the 
former custom of holding a three-day 
fair. 

* • * 

Hockey Club's Officers 

Melita hockey enthusiasts elected Dr. 
F. G. Wilson, president, R. Coutts, 
secretary-treasurer, L. Quane, manager 
and Cecil Gray as coach, as their execu¬ 
tive for the current season. — Melita, 
Man. 


As Seen From the Highway 

United Grain Growers’ agent at Fur¬ 
ness, G. P. McLean, writes enclosing a 
snap of one of the many oil wells to be 
seen from the Meridian highway be¬ 
tween Furness and Lloydminster. The 
picture shows the engine pumping oil 
into the storage tank. From there it is 
hauled to the Lloydminster Refinery.— 
Furness, Sask. (See photo below.) 


Storekeepers Re-established 

The Bredenbury storekeepers who 
were burned out a short time ago in the 
big Bredenbury fire, are now all started 
up again in new stands, which although 
smaller gave them a chance to serve 
the public. The storekeepers are S. Lopt- 
son, hardware; O. Thorsness, hardware, 
and R. Morrison, general store.— Bre¬ 
denbury, Sask. 


Hardware Business Changes Hands 

The hardware store of Paul Mitschke 
has been sold to R. A. Scherloski, farmer 
of this district. 

* * * 

Mr. George Herltein, sr., a well-known 
pioneer of this district, passed away re¬ 
cently. Mr. Hertlein was 74 and is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, seven daughters and 
seven sons. He was a highly respected 
neighbor and will be missed by many.— 
Langenburg, Sask. 


Welcome Home for Returning Boys 

Inglis and surrounding districts staged 
a Welcome Home for the returned boys 
of the armed forces. The boys were given 
a banquet held in the waiting room of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway station. 
After the banquet they were entertained 
by a concert and dance in the com¬ 
munity hall. Each boy was presented 
with a signet ring, the presentation be¬ 
ing made by Earl L. Setter, a veteran of 
the last Great War. The hall was 
handsomely decorated with flags and 
spruce boughs. There were twenty-five 
boys present and the building was 
packed to the doors by relatives, well- 
wishers and friends.— Inglis, Man. 




PAYS OUT IN GREATER 
OIL MILEAGE AND 
LONGER CARTRIDGE LIFE! 


No matter what type of oil filter you 
have as equipment on your farm 
motors, it’s what you put into that 
filter to do the ux>rk that really tells 
the story! Here’s where WLX goes to 
work for you . . . these beautifully 
engineered sludge-hungry Refills are 
tailor-made for heavy duty farm 
service. They just live longer and do 
more! And, there’s a size and type to 
fit—precisely EVERY filter equipped 
motor. 


Ask your supplier about thes e oil and 
money saving WAX FILTEREFILS— 
cost less but 
are guaran¬ 
teed to do 
more for YOU 




BULL MCT DOG 
The OIL FILTER 
that put, WIX FIL¬ 
TEREFILS to werk It 
your motor, do pot 
have oil filter equip¬ 
ment. A«k about Itl 


WIX ACCESSORIES CORPORATION LTD., TORONTO 


SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS 

TRY THEM TO PRODUCE THE MAXIMUM 
in your “Victory” Garden. Send for our 1946 
catalog postpaid. Spencer’s Seed Store. David 
Spencer Ltd., Box 393C, Vancouver, B.C. 


* 




Do your feeds 
contain 
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Make sure 
the answer is "YES' ? 

Farm animals, like humans, require' 
Iodine —a very little, it is true, but 
that little is vital. Supplementary 
Iodine in the rations is a protection 
against goiter and related troubles. 
The importance of Iodine in nutri¬ 
tion is so well established that most 
formula feeds contain it. Iodine 
probably is in the feeds you buy... _ 
but it pays to make sure. 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc, 

.221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, III. 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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REGJNA 

fjgectuc.. 

^CHICKS 


MAUI is the Time 
to Order 

Hundreds of our 1944 and 1945 customers report 
complete satisfaction and are ordering for next 
season NOW. Make sure of success with your flock, 
too. by reserving Regina Electric Chicks TODAY. 
A deposit will assure delivery date. 


R.O.P. Sired 
100 50 25 


Approved 
100 50 25 


15.75 

8.35 4.45 

W. 

Leg. 

14.25 

7.60 4.05 

31.50 

16.25 8.40 

W.L. 

Pull. 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

4.00 

2.50 1.50 

W.L. 

Ckls. 

3.00 

2.00 1.00 

Regina “RR” 





Approved 



Approved 

16.75 

8.85 4.70 

N. Hamps. 

15.25 

8.10 4.30 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

N.H. 

Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 7.00 

16.75 

8.85 4.70 

B. Rocks 

15.25 

8.10 4.30 

29.00 

15.00 7.75 

B.R. 

Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 7.00 

11.00 

6.00 3.25 

Hvy. 

Ckls. 

10.00 

5.50 3.00 


Guaranteed 100% live arrival. Pullets 98% Acc. 
Our “Regina RR“ matings are headed by Pedigreed 
Males. 

REGINA Electric HATCHERY 


REGINA 


1757 HALIFAX ST. 


SASK. 


EARLY CHICKS BRING THE GREAT¬ 
EST RETURNS. Canada needs early chicks 

* next year and always. She 
needs them not only to supply her own requirements 
but to sustain her export market at the time it needs 
eggs most. Any product is better appreciated at 
home or abroad when it is supplied at the time it 
is most needed. Early chicks have two advantages. 
First—they lay early when prices are the highest; 
second—they lay longest, spreading the returns over 
the whole year. Failure to secure sufficient early 
chicks last spring resulted in a shortage of eggs 
this Fall. Any surplus that may occur in the Fall 
of 1946 is protected by the export contract with 
Great Britain which insures a price of 45 cents 
for A Large, Seaboard. Send for our early delivery 
price list, you will not only make extra money with 
early hatched chicks, but you will save money by 
taking them early. Free catalog. Also laying and 
ready to lay pullets for Immediate delivery. 

TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES LIMITED 
Fergus, Ontario. 


SUCCESS WITH POULTRY 
LARGELY DEPENDS ON A GOOD 
(and early) START 

Right now we have started thicks, 2-3 weeks. Vari¬ 
ous breeds and crosses, Ineluding heavy breeds. 
We have bargains in pullets delivery now. These 
started chicks will catch the early broiler markets 
for a quick turnover, or kept for early layers, prove 
equally profitable. Order soon. 

BRAY HATCHERY 

146 John N. Hamilton, Ont. 


RELIABLE “1946” CHICKS 

Orders booked now with deposit will assure you of 
satisfaction and delivery when you want them. We 
guarantee correct '46 prices. Free Catalog Calendar. 

RELIABLE HATCHERIES 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 


STOCK WITHOUT WORMS 

| HORSES—HOGS—POULTRY I 

Simply by mixing a spoonful of 

“ P.H. ” POWDER 

In feed twice weekly. 

Made by Perry &. Hope Ltd.. Glaspow, Scotland. 
1U lbs.. $1.95; SH lbs.. $4.00; 7 lbs.. $6.90; 
28 lbs., $20.65; 112 lbs., $65.00 postpaid. 

P. H. LIVESTOCK CONDITIONER CO.. Winnipeg 

Write for names of satisfied users, 


HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID 

FOR GOOSE AND 
DUCK FEATHERS 


Submit SampUa 
for Quotations 


GLOBE BEDDING CO. LTD. 

DEPT. CG WINNIPEG 


Sufferers of Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Hay Fever 

Many are receiving; immediate relief with 
our effective “Asmalex” prescription. 
Why not let it help you? For full partic¬ 
ulars write to; 

PACIFIO LABORATORIES LTD. 

P.O. Box 864 Vancouver, B.O. 



Organize Baby Beef Club 

Twenty-five boys and girls were in 
attendance at a meeting held in the 
town hall for the purpose of organizing 
a baby beef club in the district. Lome 
Kerr was elected president, Milton Mad- 
daford vice-president, Ivy Lee secretary- 
treasurer. W. J. Neal is the club leader. 
W. H. Boucher, agricultural representa¬ 
tive of Yorkton, was in attendance and 
explained rules and regulations and de¬ 
scribed some of the activities of the 
junior clubs.— Saltcoats, Sask. 


Purchases Business Section 
John Wintonyk, farmer of the Storno¬ 
way district for many years, has sold 
his entire farming equipment and is 
moving with his family to Dauphin, 
Manitoba, where he has bought a large 
business section. 

* * * 

The passing of Mrs. George Wintonyk, 
a good neighbor of this community is 
widely regretted by her many friends.— 
Stornoway, Sask. 


Cow Gives Birth to Four Calves During This 
Year 

The U.G.G. agent at Rimbey encloses 
the following from his local paper. 
“This is an unusual Country and many 
unusual things happen in this fine dis¬ 
trict. For instance, it is not usual for a 
cow to have four calves in one year, but 
Mrs. Alice Broadbent of the Blindman 
River district has a cow that proved 
this feat possible. January of this year, 
this cow of undetermined breed, gave 
birth to a sturdy bull calf, which she 
fed until last month. The cow was in 
such fine shape that she was shut in a 
pen to be sold for beef, when she pre¬ 
sented her owner with triplet bull calves. 
All are doing well, thank you.”— Rimbey, 
Alta. 


Celebrate Sixtieth Wedding Anniversary 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Owen who recently celebrated their 60th 
wedding anniversary. The couple were 
married in Bethel Church and have lived 
in this district for the whole of their 
married life. Both are active in com¬ 
munity affairs.— Graysville, Man. 


Well-known Couple Married 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Laing are a well- 
known local couple who were recently 
married at Otterburne United Church. 
Mrs. Laing is the former Alice Bernice, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Keith, and Mr. Laing is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Laing of Giroux.— 
Otterburne, Man. 


Successful in Fur Show 

At a recent Pur Show in Edmonton, 
Wm. Ure, of Delburne, made a very 
pleasing showing in the mink depart¬ 
ment. Out of his eleven entries he came 
away with ten ribbons which were, 
young sable male, dark, first in class 
and grand champion of all darks; young 
sable female, dark, second; adult sable 
male, dark, second; adult sable female, 
dark, first; standard young female, ex¬ 
tra dark, seventh; adult standard dark 
female, second; young black cross fe¬ 
male, light, fifth; young black cross 
male, light, seventh; young black cross 
female, medium, eighth. 

There were 647 entries, and some of 
the classes had as high as 40 contestants. 

Mr. Ure has gone to considerable 
trouble and expense to improve his 
stock, which includes some of the best 
specimens to be found in the Dominion 
of Canada.— Delburne, Alta. 


The building in this picture is the 
Public and High School at Strathclair, 
Manitoba. The school was built in the 
year 1915. There are ten vans which 
bring in the children from the rural 
parts of the district. The school has 
seven rooms and is fully equipped for 
all work up to grade 12. It is reported to 
be one of the finest kept schools in the 
province, credit for which is due Mr. 
George Adamswaite, who has been 
caretaker of the school since it was built 
in 1915.— Strathclair, Man. 


Sudden Passing'of Postmaster 

The sudden passing of Postmaster 
Frank E. Renouf cast a gloom over this 
community in which he was so well 
known and highly respected. He had 
been talking to some of his neighbors 
and had re-entered his store where he 
was found a few minutes later sitting 
at his desk. Mr. Renouf was bom on the 
Island of Jersey, October 20, 1875, com¬ 
ing to Canada in 1906. While he had not 
lived in Rosebank very long he was well 
liked and had made a lot of friends. 
Besides being Postmaster he was also 
Paymaster for United Grain Growers 
Limited.— Rosebank, Man. 


Wins 1946 Ford Car 

Congratulations have been received 
by Joe Donley who was the lucky win¬ 
ner of the 1946 Ford car put up by the 
ways and means committee for the new 
curling rink fund. The draw was made 
at a celebration dance attended by a 
crowd of over 500.— Hartney, Manitoba. 


Celebrate Fifty-fifth Wedding Anniversary 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Howell, of the 
Royal district, Boissevain, recently cele¬ 
brated their 55th wedding anniversary. 
Many messages of congratulations were 
received by the couple who were the re¬ 
cipients of gifts from family and friends. 
The Women’s institute, of which Mrs. 
Howell has been a member since its or¬ 
ganization, presented them with a hand¬ 
some teapot. Flowers and fruit were re¬ 
ceived from the United Grain Growers, 
Hon. A. R. Welch, and from the Angli¬ 
can W.A., of which Mrs. Howell is presi¬ 
dent. The ladies of the Royal district 
provided the refreshments and pro¬ 
gram and also presented the couple with 
a vase and flowers. Mr. Howell was born 
in Paris, Ont. In 1883 Jennie Thompson 
came to Manitoba with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Thompson, of St. 
Thomas, Ont., and in 1890 married Mr. 
Howell. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Geo. Long of the old 
Methodist church, Boissevain. After 
their honeymoon they took up residence 
on their farm. “The Grange,” where 
they have since had continuous resi¬ 
dence.— Boissevain, Man. 


Hong Kong Veterans Welcomed Home 

The community of McCreary were 
happy to welcome the boys of the dis¬ 
trict back from Hong Kong. Frank 
Christiansen was the first to arrive, fol¬ 
lowed by George Williams and Stanley 
Kennedy. 

The boys looked pretty fit but have 
had a bad time, and it will be some 
time before they are fully recovered 
from their experience. 

The people of this district have mani¬ 
fested a willingness to do all they can 
to assist these boys in forgetting their 
experiences, and hope that they will be 
able to take plenty of time to rest and 
regain their health before finally re¬ 
habilitating themselves. — McCreary, 
Manitoba. 


tHERE 'S HOW YOU CAN\ 

STOP 



Treat your Seed Grain 
well in advance with— 

LEYT0SAN 

(MERCURIAL DUST)" 

There’s no two ways about It, 
LEYTOSAN—the Approved British- 
Made Mercurial Dust—is the best 
and surest protection against Smut. 

Tens of thousands of dollars are 
lost annually through Smut and 
Root Rot. 

This season clean up your crop 
with LEYTOSAN 
. . . costs only a 
few cents per 
bushel. 

For FREE 
Lheraturo write 

McKenzie- 

STEPHENSON Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Man. or 

JOHN M. HOCKIN Ltd. 

Vancouver, B. C. 


LEYTOSAN 

MERCURIAL DUST 




NEW 

RUNNERLESS 
' STRAWBERRY 


BARON SOLEMACHER. This greatly superior variety 
produces the largest berries from seed of any variety. 
Flowers eight weeks from seed. Easily grown. Does 
not have runners but produces great quantities of finest 
fruit throughout the season. Has the delicious flavor 
and aroma of wild strawberries. A showy pot plant 
and fine for garden. Plant now. Order direct from 
this advertisement. (Pkt 250) postpaid. 

FREE—OUR BIG 1946 SEED AND 

NURSERY BOOK —Leads Again 94W 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 



ITS WISE USE ESTABLISHES 


THE WELL BEING OF 
_ THE PEOPLE _ 

Mail coupon for information and 
state land in which you are interested 


MANAGER, LAND DEPARTMENT 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY c.G. 

WINNIPEG 1-1-46 

Sec. Tp. Rge. West Mer. 

East 

Name . 1 

Address. 

_ 22 . 


6h{i (Eompattji. 

INCORPORATED 2"* MAY 1670 
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And to make them light, moist, 
delicious, use a baking soda 
recipe. Cow Brand Baking Soda 
is the perfect leavener for texture 
and flavour. 

SOUR MILK IN A MINUTE 

When you need sour milk place 
1 tablespoon of vinegar or lemon 
juice in a standard measuring 
cup and fill to the 1 cup mark 
with sweet milk. Proportionate 
amounts for less. 

Cow Brand Baking Soda is sold 
everywhere in sealed packages 
and costs only a few cents. 


COW BRAND 

BAKING 




SODA 




i,sw««tan<J daliciou* 
commercial or home 
..planting. Write today for Special Huoborry 
Bulletin and Catalog In full color — FREE 


TOBE’S TREERY, NlAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ONT 



EXTRA EARLY NEW TOMATO 

Bariy Chatham 


Earliest Quality Tomato Yet Developed 
— Valuable For All Parts of Canada 

Of immense value for the North and West and 
other short season districts. Highly desirable for 
all other areas too as an extra early sort producing 
fine quality ripe fruit as much as two weeks or 
more before most other varieties. Proved a sen¬ 
sation on the Prairies in 1943. 1944 and 1945, 
including such districts as Lethbridge and Brooks, 
Alta.; Indian Head and Swift Current, Sask.; 
Brandon and Morden, Man. Around Calgary, 
■where first distributed under the name of "Al¬ 
berta”, gardeners were simply "wild” about it 
At Lethbridge Early Chatham ripened a week to 
twelve days before other extra early varieties. At 
Morden, Man., it has yielded as much as 20% 
to 40% greater crops than other good earlies. 
Early Chatham is dwarf, non-staking, and may be 
planted as closely as two feet each way. Fruits 
uniform, fine shape and colour; delicious quality. 
Average about 2 \\ inches across but frequently 
larger. Order direct from this advertisement. 
As seed is not yet plentiful we cannot offer larger 
quantities than listed. (Pkt 15£) (ox 75s 0 postpaid. 

FREE—OilR BIG 1946 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK-Leads Again 92W 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE - GEORGETOWN . ONT. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE 
GOLDEN HIND 

Continued, from page 9 


He kept his silence. The price of her¬ 
ring was nothing to get gaffy about. 

She read him in a sly, sidewise glance 
and said, “How long do you think the 
bait’s been in the icehouse?” 

“Long enough! Considering that the 
Hind’s the only vessel taking bait here in 
a month o’ Sundays.” 

“July herring, maybe. Grandfather 



always said they’re the fattest and best 
for the Banks.” She looked under her 
hand at the herring dealers on the 
wharf. “If that’s the case—the Hind 
being the only buyer—we ought to beat 
them down half a cent, don’t you 
think?” 

He couldn’t keep down his laughter. 
“You crook! Give the men their wages, 
will you?” 

She enjoyed his laughter and laughed 
a little herself, having in mind that this 
was the last of their laughter for some 
time. The hour had come for her to 
make her gamble for the Western Star 
and its precious keel. For a time, she 
stayed silent and watched the baskets 
of herring swing out from the wharf 
and sink down into the Hind’s hold. She 
saw Roades standing by the main hatch, 
watching the bait closely. Now and then 
a plump herring fell at his feet. He 
picked them up, smiled in satisfaction at 
their fat sides, and threw them down 
into the ice. 

She said, “Go below, Dan, and bring 
up my suitcase. It’s all ready. I’m going 
to the Loyalist Tavern to dress for my 
part in this business.” She looked down 
in distaste at her wrinkled trousers and 
dirty boots. “It’ll be a pleasure to get 
out of this rig, even for an hour.” 

He went down into the cabin and 
came back with the suitcase. He said, 
“All clear, Nora!” And then, seeing the 
anxious look in her eyes again, he added, 
“Take it easy, chum. You can make it 
all right.” 

She said, “You’re to wait here a 
while.” In answer to his rallying words, 
she added, “Yes, this is the bad part, 
Dan. Either we do or we don’t.” 

“What’s my part in it?” 

“You go to Bannister’s place and 
stand by. Find him. All I want you to 
do is to keep him handy. Ask him the 
price of beef. Bacon. Anything. Pretend 
that you don’t know me when I come 
in. I don’t know what will happen. I 
leave it to you how to handle him.” 

“He’s hard to handle—that lad. He’s 
beaten the Hind before now.” 

An angry look came into her eyes. 
Bannister is going to be taken today, 
sure as my name is Doonan. What I’m 
going to do to him, I wouldn’t do to my 
worst enemy.” 

“| WAS here on the Lark three seasons 
* ago when he cheated you out of a few 
thousand. The Hind was broke, as 
usual," Hardegon recalled. 

“We were up his alley in that business, 
Dan. Putting money into beef with a 
skinflint was something I’d never have 
done, had I had my way. But Jack and 
Grandfather were so sure of them¬ 
selves. Navy contracts!” She shook her 
head dismally. “But this time, the deal 
is in my line of business. Bannister can 
weigh up a steer with his eye, but he 
doesn’t know bilge from pudding.” 

Hardegon nodded. “Let’s hope he 
hasn’t learned anything, Nora.” Then he 
said, “The keel is all you want?’ 

“No, the whole vessel! I mean to get 
her out of here, spars and all. Even her 
old canvas. He’s got it somewhere.” 


“All right. And let me tell you this, 
Nora. You know, I once thought I could 
do something with the Western Star. 
Long ago. He was ready to let her go for 
a song then. But I didn’t even have the 
song.” 

“I didn’t know that. But it’s all the 
better. Let him talk about her. But 
watch him.” 

“I’ll do that.” 

“And one thing more—don’t let any 
man off the Hind until after I’ve gone 
to the town. And especially you keep 
your eye on Billy Atkins.” 

“All right!” 

He looked among the dorymen and 
found Atkins working on the bait boxes, 
piled high on the wharf. Nora’s concern 
over Atkins surprised him; for she had 
said nothing of her feeling that Atkins 
and Parran were actually working to¬ 
gether against her. 

He lifted her suitcase to the wharf. 
She strolled up and down the deck for 
a moment in a casual way, then climbed 
to the wharf. She took another turn in 
the sunshine there. Dan saw her look 
at the toiling men. Then she took up 
her bag and strode off. 

Hardegon gave her time to get out of 
sight. He went down into the cabin and 
washed, broke out his own gear and 
found a ragged shirt and a pair of 
trousers. When he had dressed again he 
looked a little seedy. 

He climbed to the wharf and counted 
heads. All the men were at work. Atkins 
had gone down to the deck again and 
was chatting with Roades. Now and 
then he pointed to a basket of bait and 
said something, his queer little face 
twisted in lively talk. He may have been 
talking about the herring. Hardegon 
thought he wasn’t. He noticed that 
Atkins stopped his chatter when a dory- 
man stood near. He also saw that Roades 
had again changed from his natural 
cheerfulness to a somber moodiness. He 
now stared down at the deck, not at the 
swinging bait baskets. 

Hardegon went up to the town. He 
walked slowly down the main street, 
stopping now and then to pass the time 
of day with a Nova Scotian skipper or 
with a patrol of the Irish Regiment, 
which was then on provost duty in Shel¬ 
burne. To one of the sergeants, who 
used to be a fisherman on the Bluenose, 
Hardegon said, “You boys getting any 
good beef from Bannister lately?” 

The sergeant spat. 

Hardegon strolled down one of the 
lanes that led to the river side. He 
turned westward toward Bannister’s 
stockyard, heard the squealing of shoats 
and the lowing of cattle beyond the 
sties. As he came up to the gate, he saw 
Bannister taking the sun on a box in 
front of the shanty which served him 
as an office. Bannister kept blinking at 
the sun in a crafty manner; and, no 
doubt, was saying how nice it would be 
if he could buy it up and make a slight 
but universal charge for its use. He had 
a face like a doryman’s fist. He was 
expertly attired in patches and broken 
boots. His right elbow stuck eloquently 
out of his hand-me-down jacket which 
was fastened in front by a rusted horse- 
blanket pin. You’d hardly think the 
poor creature had a dime to bless him¬ 
self with, not to mention a hundred 
thousand dollars. Which was precisely 
the impression he labored to create. 

U NTIL Hardegon hailed him, Mr. Ban¬ 
nister had so far forgotten his role 
that a look of content had brightened 
his face. When he heard the shout, and 
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• If your pastures produced rich; 
juicy June grass all the year round 
you’d have a continuous supply of 
golden yellow June butter. 

A small amount of “DANDELION” 
BUTTER COLOR will give your 
butter that golden June yellow that 
customers look for. 

If you want to sell your butter at the 
top of the market send for our booklet 
“Butter Making on the Farm”. It will 
give you plenty of useful information 
and it costs you nothing. So write 
now, to Dept. IB 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
833 King Street West, Toronto 

DANDELION 

BRAND 

BUTTER COLOR 

MADE IN CANADA • MEETS ALL PURE FOOD LAWS 



CANADA’S 


STANDARD PIPE TOBACCO 
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CUT DOWN ON 
TAKING LAXATIVES 
THIS WAY 

See How Regular You Can Be 
Every Morning 

Try taking Carter’s Pills this way: Start 
with 3 and set a definite time every 
morning. When you get regular every 
morning cut down to 2. After a few 
days, try 1. 

Then try taking Carter’s every other 
day. You may even find you can keep 
regular without any .laxative. 

You see, Carter’s are so tiny you can 
cut down the dose—from 3 to 1—to fit 
the needs of your individual system. 
Without disappointment. 

Carter’s help clean out your intestinal 
tract not halfway, but thoroughly. They 
are doubly effective because made with 
two vegetable herbs compounded prop¬ 
erly for thorough, easy action. 

Thousands can cut down on laxative 
dosing this Carter way. Ask for Carter’s 
Pills by name to get the genuine at any 
drugstore—25^. Start the Carter grad¬ 
uated dose method tonight, and jump 
out of bed tomorrow rarin’ to go. 











THE COUNTRY GUIDE 


saw the Gloucesterman, he switched oft 
his inner lights and began to murmur 
sadly in the Job vein. 

“Ah, well! Ah, well!” And, “Good day, 
Captain, good day! Miserable day, ain’t 
it? Come to look at an old man in the 
midst of ruin, eh? Well, all right! It’s 
all right. I don’t mind.” He ran the back 
of his filthy hand across his eyes, which 
had at once filled with tears. 

Hardegon said, “Now, now, Bannister! 
Don’t take on so. Don’t! You know what 
I told you last time. If things don’t grow 
worse soon, there’s a chance they may 
be better.” 

“There more truth than poetry in 
that, Captain, I do admit.” He blew his 
nose through his fingers with a sobbing 
noise. “You’re a sound young man, a 
sound young man.” 

This was just about as far as Bannis¬ 
ter could go without getting a bargain 



under way. He said, “And what can a 
poor old man—a very poor one—do for 
ye this day, Captain? Some prime quar¬ 
ters of beef, perhaps? Lean hams? 
Bacon?” 

Hardegon let his head fall a little in 
despair. He flung his hands out in the 
classic gesture. “I’ve come down in the 
world, Bannister, and I make no bones 
about it. I’m a doryman again—” 

“A doryman!” Disappointment turned 
Bannister’s croak into a mean shriek. 
“A doryman, is it? May the Lord have 
mercy on us when His snow falls! You 
were skipper of a fine dragger out of 
Boston when last I laid eyes on ye! 
With a big. icebox to be filled.” He 
jumped up to take a nearer, shrewder 
look. He added up the signs of wretched¬ 
ness in Hardegon’s dress. “Drunk your¬ 
self back into a dory, eh? Drunk your¬ 
self out of twenty thousand a year, I 
take it?” His rage made him dance a 
bit. The sole of his left boot flapped 
miserably. “Oh, the world, the world, the 
drink!” 

“ ’Tisn’t exactly that way, Mr. Ban¬ 
nister,” said Hardegon. “Talked myself 
back into a dory, I did. That’s my story. 
And now—” 

“Talk! Talk!” The old wretch shook 
his rags to the breeze and hopped fran¬ 
tically up and down. He had already lost 
imagined hundreds and was apt to lose 
more, if this kept on. “There’s too bloody 
much talk along this coast!” His eyes 
had changed into the shape and frost- 
hue of a dogfish eye. He suddenly gave 
up in disgust, not being able to hear a 
jingle in Hardegon’s pockets, no matter 
how he strained for it. He said roughly, 
“What do you want, young man? Out 
with it!” 

“Well, as I said, I’ve come down in the 
world, Mr. Bannister”—Hardegon leaned 
ever so slightly on the new Mr. —“and I 
came in today on the Golden Hind —” 

“The Golden Hind! The Golden Hind! 
Bannister stuck his pale tongue out of 
the encrusted port comer and, smoothly, 
slowly, licked his lower lip clear across 
to the starboard, where the tongue reluc¬ 
tantly moved inboard, quite as if the lip 
had been smeared with honey. This was 
his remembrance of his cheating of the 
Hind. He drew in a good breath of air 
and blinked reflectively. It was so hard 
to tell! 

“Yes,” said Hardegon, “a doryman 
again. On the Golden Hind. And I need 
a little gear for fishing. I remembered 
you once had a little stuff that you took 
for a bad debt. I want an old gaff and 
a gobstick maybe. And have you any 
old oil clothing? We’ll be oiling up on 
the Banks this time all right! And in 
Gloucester—well, Mr. Bannister, when 
a man’s down and out in Gloucester, 
where is he? I ask you!” 

“He’s down and out! Same as here.” 

The dogfish look was so mean now 
that Captain Hardegon flushed. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket and 
said: “I can pay a little something. I’m 
not looking for charity.” 

“That’s good!” Bannister began 
scratching the bargain point on his 


bristly chin. “Let me see! Let me see!” 
His eyes darted over his domain: barns, 
sheds, sties and paddocks, all ranged 
along his tumbledown yard. The horns 
of bulls and steers flashed in the sun¬ 
light. Hardegon heard the clashing of 
rams’ horns from the sheep folds in the 
lane. 

Hardegon looked over the Roseway 
River. The stranger dory from the Hind 
lay there. Even while he watched, the 
port oars gave a stroke or two toward 
the stockyard. There were only four men 
in it. Old Ambrose Cameron in his 
’longshore togs was missing. 

Bannister had little of such gear to 
sell to a down-and-outer. He didn’t seem 
able to remember having the things 
that Hardegon mentioned. Yet he hated 
to let go a chance to turn a penny. He 
began to inch along in a crab gait and 
beckoned Hardegon to follow. 

The passed the slaughterhouse and 
turned toward a wharf, where two live¬ 
stock barges were tied up. Then they 
came to a thing that had always filled 
Hardegon with a sailing-master’s woe. 
It was a ruin, but there was grandness 
in it. The vessel was a schooner-yacht, 
a fathom longer than the Hind, and 
yacht-decked; that is, she had no 
wooden rail, only the vestige of a pipe- 
iron one. Her skylights, well-made of 
maple, were broken. Only a few jagged 
panes remained. The well-matched tim¬ 
bers of her deck had resisted the snow 
and frost for many seasons, but every¬ 
thing that could be broken or carried 
away had gone. Her stays had vanished. 
Even the ring-bolts were out. She had 
taken water, too, and lay heavy in the 
Roseway tide. Nevertheless, enough of 
her old buoyancy remained so that she 
leaned ever so slightly in answer to the 
tugging of the tide. Out of her hold came 
a sighing and rhythmic groaning, as if 
she meant to say, “Aye! There could 
be some sailing yet!” 

Nothing—not even Bannister’s ignor¬ 
ance and neglect—could kill her beauty 
and her strength. Her spars, cracked 
and peeled, lay along the wharf. These, 
too, gave off a sort of splendor, a hint 
of gales outworn and glorious races won. 

This vessel was none other than the 
old contender—the never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten Western Star. Her history was well- 
known to men of the sea; at least, to 
those who had lain under crowded sails. 
Her owner, in a time of ’longshore evil, 
had killed himself aboard her while she 
lay gleaming in Shelburne Harbor. 
Those he had left behind had let her go 
with a curse in the first pair of willing 
hands. Those hands, of course, had been 
Bannister’s. He had been aboard with 
beef for her galley when the owner died. 
Long since, she had been forgotten. 

Hardegon halted there. He laid a hand 
on the butt of her mighty mainmast 
and gave her a tender look for the sake 
of the days when the Hind had sailed 
against her. He remembered her with 
all her hamper spread under a summer 
moon. His eyes darkened a little. He 
again looked out over the river. The 
stranger dory had drifted half a mile 
nearer. 

“Come along, doryman! Come along!” 
Bannister scratched his head busily and 
urged Hardegon again. Yet, seeing that 
he tarried above the near-ruin, he said, 
“Once ye thought you’d take her off my 
hands before she rotted away. Ain’t in 
funds now, be ye?” 

His maneuvre brought him no re¬ 
sponse. 

He murmured, “ ’Tis not a purchase 
for a poor doryman. Though cheap she 

is. Cheap.” 

Hardegon shook his head sadly. He 
stepped forward and looked through the 
tom skylights and down into her 
wrecked, rusted bathrooms; her bursted 
lockers and cabins filled with murmurs. 
And he looked down, down to the great 
and famous keel that rested in the Rose¬ 
way mud. He well remembered the mak¬ 
ing of that keel and the thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds of pure lead that went into 

it. He shivered at the thought that Ban- 
niser might read his mind. 

Bannister capered a bit and drew up. 
“Don’t take on so, laddie. God send the 
day when ye may take her. Ye raced 
against her more than once when you 
were a boy, eh? Aye, I remember, I 
remember! Beautiful she was. Like a 
woman. A fine, strapping woman—” 

Hardegon suddenly turned toward the 
gate. He thought he had heard the 
booming of a familiar voice and a 
familiar laughter. 


A N hour before this, Nora had entered 
the Loyalist Tavern where she took 
a room on the second floor. There she 
flung off her doryman’s rig and bathed. 
She took out her faded green suit, her 
precious pair of silk stockings, and 
dressed quickly. She put on a rather 
mannish hat of green felt and a cream- 
colored topcoat of camel’s hair that she 
had borrowed from a girl at home. 

This unaccustomed elegance delighted 
her. She ran her hands over the rich 
pile of the coat and look at herself in 
the long mirror. “Not half bad, Doonan!” 
She took out a black veil, lightly marked 
with green dots. “And when I draw this 
over the Doonan features—I’ll slay 
them, one and all!” 

A knock came at her door. She tucked 
the bow of the veil into place and called 
out, “Come in!” 

Ambrose Cameron opened the door. 
His derby lay in correct stylishness upon 
his curved arm. He bowed grandly at the 
threshold and asked in his Boston man¬ 
ner, “May I enter, madame?” 

“You may, indeed.” 

He expressed his approval of her ap¬ 
pearance by a barely perceptible rise of 
his eyebrows. “I congratulate you, my 
dear niece. Fetching!” 

“And I congratulate you, my dear 
uncle. You are polished to the nines. 
Shall we go?” 

He bowed again. “You have the 
wherewithal, my dear?” 

She held up a cloth handbag of green 
and gold. She opened it and took out a 
large, much-worn leather wallet. He 
thrust this into his pocket and gave her 
his arm. 

They passed slowly down the street, 
commanding no little attention from 
military and civilian alike. It had been 
some time since Shelburne had been 
treated to the sight of a true Boston 
gentleman, a veil and suitably flashing 
eyes, and a pair of well-filled silk stock¬ 
ings, all at the same time. She clung 
prettily to his arm and now and then 
gave him a look of pride and charming 
dependence. He showed his pride in her, 
too; even greeted the more enthusiastic 
glances with a dignified smile and a rise 
of his derby. They cut a swath in the 
drabness. 

“Never,” she said demurely, “have I 
been squired by a handsomer man.” 

“My dear,” said he, “I return the 
compliment, undeserved as it is in my 
case. Were I in funds, I should most 
certainly invite you to a dish of ice 
cream in the Shelburne Candy Parlor. 
Vanilla, of course. With chocolate 
sauce.” 

“We must bear it in mind, Uncle 
Ambrose.” 

At this point, a rather burly sea cap¬ 
tain suddenly stepped in front of Am¬ 
brose and held up his hand. The cap¬ 
tain’s genial mouth opened, then closed 
in hesitation. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Ambrose with nary 
a quiver. “Sir!” He gave the captain the 
tenth part of a smile, touched ever so 
slightly with indignation. 

The captain laid his fingers to the 
brim of his cap. “Begging your pardon, 
sir, but I could swear—that is—aren’t 
you—oh! no! I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“No offense, my dear sir,” replied Am¬ 
brose. “None at all!” 

In confusion, the captain was awk¬ 
wardly stepping sideways when Ambrose 



checked him with a lordly gesture and 
asked, “Can you, by any chance, direct 
me to Mr. Bannister’s establishment?” 

A look of dismay came over the cap¬ 
tain’s face. “Mister Bannister? Mister!” 
He scowled. “Begging your pardon, sir, 
but you wouldn’t want to take a lady to 
that place. Oh, no!” 

Nora paid him off with a dark shot 
from behind the veil. 

Ambrose said, “You are very kind, 
sir! We are quite aware of the nature of 
the person’s circumstances. Neverthe¬ 
less, we must see Mr. Bannister. A mat¬ 
ter of sentiment, sir. Family sentiment.” 
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• Answer these 
exhaustion calls! Pat on 
Sloan's Liniment at the first 
signal of muscle-distress! 
Overworked muscles require 
new oxygen from your 
blood-stream. Speed this 
action, by patting on Sloan's 
Liniment, where pain is most 
severe. Applying Sloan's, 
stimulates the blood supply 
to the fatigued areas, helps 
bring you faster relief from 
pain. The new blood sweeps 
out old blood, laden with 
lactic acids, due to strenuous 
work. Remember, the harder 
and longer you work, the 
more urgently you may need 
Sloan's Linimen* 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDE 

The captain pointed down the lane 
and barged off with mystified looks 
backward. 

“Know him?” asked Nora when they 
were away from him. 

“Quite well, Miss Nora, once upon a 
time. Pooled him, just the same.” 
“Beautifully!” 

Ambrose tried to look down at his 
magnificent necktie. “ ’Twas the stick¬ 
pin, my dear, that blinded him.” 

She tightened her hold upon his arm. 
“ ’Tis yours, Ambrose. Whether we win 
or lose down here, ’tis yours.” 

This pleased the old man. He touched 
the pin delicately with his gloved finger. 
“We’ll win. Have no fear, Cap’n Nora. 
We’ve only to take our time and carry it 
off with finish and dash. I don’t know 
Bannister by sight, but I know him well 
enough by hearsay.” 

The westward turn of the lane gave 
them a clear view of the Roseway, rip¬ 
pling in the late sunlight. 

Nora said, “There’s our dory, Am¬ 
brose.” It was far away. Yet she could 
see his chums give a stroke or two to¬ 
ward the shore. The stockyard and the 
wharf were hidden by the roll of the 
land. The off-shore breeze carried up 
the crying of lambs. 

Old Ambrose gave up his masquerade 
for the time being. They were alone. She 
still clung to his arm and walked in 
silence, imposed upon her by the grave¬ 
ness of the approaching struggle. Know¬ 
ing that he, too, was deep in friendly 
concern for her welfare, she took the 
chance that he might be willing to speak 
of the Hind. He had been aboard the 
vessel long enough to have learned 
much, especially because he had the 
profound respect of all the Gloucester- 
men. 

He forestalled her opening words by 
saying, “One thing you must promise 
me. Miss Nora. Even if it goes against 
the grain. As well it might, though I 
don’t know all your plan.” 

“I promise it, Ambrose.” 
“Beforehand?” 

“Aye, sir!” 

“Why so?” 

“Because of your wisdom, Ambrose, 
and your great friendship for the Hind 
and me." 

“Then I wish to say that you must 
leave the Western Star to me and my 
chums, once you own her. Go home on 
the Hind, Miss Nora.” 

“I cannot!” She said this quickly and 
earnestly, even though, in the act of 
saying it, she remembered her violent 
determination not to leave the Hind. 
“Why not?” 

“I can’t ask a man to do anything I 
wouldn’t do myself. No!” 

“You’re not doing so. We know you 
would come with us. That point is 
settled. There’s another reason for you 
to stay on the Hind." With no further 
preliminary, he then launched into the 
very subject that she had meant to 
bring up. He startled her by repeating 
her own thought. “I’ve been aboard the 
Hind long enough to know that some¬ 
thing’s wrong. You must stay aboard 
now to do your duty as her owner. It 
may not seem the sporting thing to do. 
Like sailing on the Star and taking your 
chances with us. But it’s the necessary 
thing.” 

“I will do what you say.” 

“Your dorymen talked. Of course, they 
talked. Not as much as they would have 
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talked if I had been signed on regular— 
I mean, for fishing.” 

Ambrose hesitated again. She knew 
that he was trying to draw a fine line 
between the things he could say and 
the things that custom and ancient 
habit must keep hidden. 

To help him, she asked, “How much 
of what you heard can you repeat, 
Ambrose?” 

“I’ll give you my knowledge. Not 
learned in the forecastle. No! In the 
Gloucester Times. The Lark came in the 
day before the Hind with 60,000 pounds 
of groundfish. She went far for them, 
I hear. The Thebaud stocked 70,000 
pounds. Came in the same day with the 
Hind. And fished the same banks. Now 
I know they have the jump on her. 
Those schooners have big engines. But 
the Hind brought nothing home to you. 
Please bear this in mind.” 

“All right, Ambrose.” 

“A story was told in Gloucester of the 
death of James Corkery,” he went on. 
“Captain Roades gave you an account 
of it.” 

“Yes. And what about it, Ambrose?” 

“These accounts differ.” 

“How do you know that? Dan Harde- 
gon and I were the only ones that 
heard the captain’s story.” Her voice 
broke. “I didn’t think Jack Roades 
should be cursed.” 

“Dan told it to me late that night. I 
found him looking for John Corkery.” 

“And who gave you the crew’s 
account?” 

“It was told to Dan and me at the 
Anchor Cafe by the man who was mostly 
at fault. The Lisbon.” He added quick¬ 
ly, “At fault, according to your captain, 
for letting the Corkery dory go after 
the mark-buoy.” 

“And why does Dan Hardegon keep 
this from me if he thinks Jack Roades” 
—she paused in cold terror over thought 
and word—“if he thinks that Captain 
Roades is at fault, that something is 
wrong aboard the Hind?" 

He halted and stared down at her in 
surprise. “You are a child with men, 
Cap’n Nora! Don’t you know that Cap¬ 
tain Hardegon could never speak to you 
on such a matter, even if he was sure 
that Captain Roades was led astray?” 

“Led astray.” “Could never speak.” 
The two phrases struck fire in her mind. 
Ambrose offered no explanation of them. 
Knowing how circumspect he was in 
shipboard matters, she kept her lips 
pressed tightly together to keep back 
the sickening dismay at her heart, 
where old, half-formed suspicions were 
taking clearer shape, after long suppres¬ 
sion by her headstrong devotion to 
Roades. 

Ambrose said in a gentle tone, “Cap’n 
Nora, I can say nothing of what was 
said to me in your foc’sle. ’Twould be 
dishonest! But I can say what was told 
to me ashore. And if shipboard talk 
pushes me on to speak—why—I can’t 
help it!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Ambrose, speak!” 

“The Hind’s people know that John 
Corkery and his poor brother were 
hated—aye! hated—and feared by Par- 
ran and Billy Atkins. And—I’m sorry to 
say it, my dear—but by Captain Roades, 
too. There was more in that cursing on 
your wharf than the death of James!” 

“But why? Why?” 

“I cannot tell you, my dear child. I 
don’t know. There’s one man who knows 


POULTRY PRICES 

Effective December 1, the markup allowed primary producers of 
poultry was adjusted so that their maximum price on sales direct to 
consumers is the same as the retailer’s ceiling price. 

A wholesaler who ships by express at the buyer’s request may, as 
before, add the difference between freight and express charges to his 
maximum price. But if the shipment is 1000 lbs. or more, and the 
shipper wishes to add the excess of express over freight charges, he 
must obtain prior approval for the shipment from the Administrator 
of Meat or Meat Products. 

When in doubt as to price, zone boundary or other poultry 
regulations, write or telephone your local or regional office of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

RATIONED MEAT IN LOCKERS 

All locker patrons placing rationed meat or meat products in lockers 
are required to obtain from the locker operator Form RB-219, 
“Statement of Meat Put in Commercial Locker or Cold Storage”. 
They must complete forms, giving full details, and then take or mail 
them either to the Branch of the Ration Administration, or leave 
them at the office of their Local Ration Board. 

A farmer may sell meat only to other farmers or to licensed slaughterers. 
If he sells to other farmers, one “M” coupon must be collected for 
each 4 pounds of meat sold even if it is necessary to collect coupons 
not yet valid. When he sells to a licensed slaughterer, he must not 
sell less than a quarter of beef or a side of pork, and he must obtain 
a ration cheque from such slaughterer to cover the number of pounds 
of meat sold. The Wholesale Meat Chart (RB-88/2) must be used 
to determine the number of coupons shown on the cheque. 

He must turn in to his Local Ration Board at the end of each month 
coupons both for meat consumed in his own household and for meat 
sold. When sending in these coupons, he need not send more than 
half the valid “M” coupons in the ration books of the household, 
but he must send in coupons or ration cheques for every pound of 
meat sold to other farmers or licensed slaughterers. 

SUGAR-PRESERVES RATION COMBINED 

Beginning January 1, 1946, preserves and sugar may be purchased 
with one kind of coupon; that is, coupons which have so far been 
valid for sugar will become valid also for preserves. The new plan 
will enable those who wish to buy more preserves to do so and will 
permit greater use of Ration Book 5- It is in line with the Board’s 
policy of simplifying the ration procedure. 

Under the plan all valid and unused pink coupons marked ‘ ‘sugar” 
can be used for the purchase of the following: 

Sugar. 1 pound or 

Jam, jelly, marmalade, fountain fruits, cranberry 

sauce, honey butter. 24 fl. oZ. or 

Honey (Extracted or cut comb). 4 pounds or 

Corn, cane or blended table syrup. 30 fl. oz. or 

Molasses. 80 fl. oz. or 

Canned fruit. 40 fl. oz. or 

Maple Syrup. 48 fl. oz. or 

Maple Sugar. 4 pounds 

In February the last of the pink “sugar” coupons will be validated, 
and then “S” coupons are to be used for sugar-preserves purchases. 

All unused preserves and “P” coupons will continue to hold their 
1945 value for preserves or the half-pound of sugar and all these 
coupons will expire January 31, 1946. 

The allotment of sugar for home canning will be the same as in 
1945, ten pounds per person, and will be provided by declaring valid 
ten separate coupons, good for one pound of sugar each, during the 
months when most home canning is done. The coupons may be used, 
as in 1945, for the purchase of either sugar or preserves on the same 
basis as other regular coupons. 

FARMERS’ RATION COUPONS 

Coupons covering farmers’ sales or farm household consumption of 
meat and butter, and sales of honey and maple products must be 
forwarded to Local Ration Boards in primary producers’ envelopes 
(RB-61). Reports for December should reach the Local Ration 
Boards not later than January 10. Following are the valid coupon 
dates for January: 

Butter Meat Sugar-Preserves 

January 3 — 18 — 




For further details of any of the above orders apply to the 
nearest office of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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that. The same one that has the story 
of James Corkery’s death. And that 
man loves you like his own daughter.” 
“Who is that man?” 

“The man accused by Roades. The 
Lisbon.” 

At this, he closed his hand fondly over 
her arm, tossed back his hand and re¬ 
sumed his masquerade. He laughed and 
said, “My dear, this must be Mr. Ban¬ 
nister’s establishment. Indeed, there’s 
the fellow’s name!” He flourished his 
arm toward a sign swinging over the 
shanty. 

They marched arm and arm through 
the gate. 

H ARDEGON nudged Bannister and 
whispered, “Well, for Pete’s sake! 
Ain’t that a handsome wench!” 

Bannister cackled and tried to crow. 
“Ain’t seen a finer pair of legs since 
Widow Dumbra skipped jail!” 

“Limbs,” corrected Hardegon. “Limbs, 
if you please.” 

“Limbs?” 

“That’s what we say in Boston, where 
she comes from. Unless I miss my guess. 
Limbs. Not legs.” 

“Well, Captain, we ain’t in Boston and 
nowhere near it. So legs they is and legs 
they will remain and a finer set I ain’t 
laid eyes on since Ellie Jorkan got 
knifed.” He crowed. “What in the name 
of porridge do you figure such a lot is 
doing on my tumbledown?” 

Hardegon replied, “You’ve got me, Mr. 
Bannister. Although, to tell the truth, 
that old gentleman has a familiar look, 
hasn’t he?” Without waiting for an 
answer, he said, “Don’t mind me. Take 
care of them. Maybe he’s a contractor 
for army beef.” 

“Could be. Could be.” Bannister 
.rembled with the force of revived hopes. 
“Must be. Must be. I’ve seen that face 
somewhere long ago.” 

Hardegon whispered, “Might be in a 
newspaper somewhere. Looks like im¬ 
portant money to me, Mr. Bannister.” 

Bannister squeezed up his eyes to con¬ 
centrate their fire. The man in the 
wonderful derby gave the young lady a 
paternal pat on her veiled cheek. His 
brilliant yellow gloves seemed to be 
causing him some difficulty, but he 
laughed it off gently and said, “No, my 
dear, no! Sentiment! Sentiment!” 

Bannister hissed under his charred 
lips. He closed with Hardegon furtively 
and whispered, “I do believe I’ve seen 
him in a picture somewhere.” That pic¬ 
ture, could he but bring it to mind, was 
the business end of bait tackle on Shel¬ 
burne Wharf, but it was hard to do 
away with the stiff collar and the pearl 
stickpin, not to mention the beautiful 
gloves. 

“Sentiment! Sentiment!” the vision 
of sartorial splendor repeated as he 
drew near. And then, to Bannister, "My 
good fellow! A dollar for you. Go find 
Mr. Bannister and tell him I am here. 
There now. Hurry along! No delay. No 
tarrying, if you understand what I 
mean.” 

This was really wonderful to Harde¬ 
gon; because the speech was delivered 
in an excellent imitation of that bad 
imitation which some Bostonians use for 
English. Bannister came “Bahnister.” 
The bubble and flow of words was sur¬ 
prising, even though Hardegon had al¬ 
ways known Ambrose had the gift of 
gab. It was the richness of the gift that 
pleased him, especially because he could 
ee that both the old man and Nora were 
far from being at ease. He saw the 
strained look in the old eyes and, in 
her, he saw the taut mouth below the 
veil. 

Bannister touched the brim of his hat 
and tugged courteously. This won him 
such a smile from under the veil that 
he began to quiver. He was, as they say, 
rendered helpless. He managed a stam¬ 
mered, “W-wot?” 

In order to relieve the actors of any 
doubt concerning his own cue, Captain 
Hardegon gave his own cap a tug and 
said in a respectful tone, “This here per¬ 
son is poor Mr. Bannister. Himself.” 

The gentleman raised the port brow. 
He also raised his yellow-gloved hand, 
in which an American dollar blew tan- 
talizingly. With just the proper air of 
distaste that Mr. Bannister loved to 
create in others, the gentleman released 
the bill. “Ah, you are Bannister? Ah! 
You may have the dollar just the same.” 
He cleared his throat and said loudly, 
“Sentiment! Sentiment, my dear Ban¬ 
nister. Do pick it up. Have your boots 
repaired, my poor man. Do!” 
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Bannister clawed up the bill in a gull- 
ish swoop and went south with it, into 
the rags. “Wot?” said he, half paralyzed 
by this first success. “Wot’s wanted, 
gentlemen?” 

“A mere nothing, my good man. A 
mere matter of an old man’s sentiment. 
A family matter, Mr. Bannister.” 

A forward movement by the lady 
halted his flow of words. He escorted her 
to the stringpiece, where he gave Ban¬ 
nister a warning glance against inter¬ 
ference. 

There, at last, she looked down upon 
the ruin of the Western Star. In that 
first, trying moment, she did not lift her 
head. Wrapped in melancholy, bowed 
by it, she gazed at the scarred, glass- 
scattered deck. A moan escaped her 
tinted lips; then, whispering some pas¬ 
sionate phrases to herself, she crossed 
her elegant arms and gazed into the 
past. 

Hardegon, waiting in anxiety for the 
next cue, saw her profile against the 
water. His anxiety grew because he 
could tell that the look of distress on 
her face was not too difficult for her to 
maintain. It was no pretense. 

He took Bannister by the arm and 
drew him back a step. He whispered, 
“Listen to me, Bannister. You watch 
yourself! Here’s a pair of the right sort. 
Part of the old owner’s family, unless I 
miss my guess. They’re going to buy 
her!” He tightened his grasp and 
peered into the warming, little eyes. 
“Grab it. The first offer. Sign them up, 
right here and now. I know this crowd.” 
He tapped his skull lightly. “For me— 
ten per cent!” 

“Five!” whispered Bannister quickly. 
“Five’s the best I can do.” 

“Eight!” whispered Hardegon. “Must 
have eight. Down and out, you know.” 

“Split the difference,” said Bannister. 
“That’s six and a half.” 

“Done!” 

Bannister advanced. His hands crept 
together to hide their trembling. Avarice 
dripped from his mouth like grease from 
a hot goose. He clutched at his hat 
again and, faint with longing, whispered 
to the gentleman, “Wot? Wot’s wanted, 
please?” 

The gentleman drew a wallet from his 
ulster pocket and, handing it in the 
grand manner to Hardegon, said, “My 
boy, take what your employer requires. 
I make no bones about it, as the vulgar 
say. It is my intention to purchase the 
Western Star, Mr. Bannister. To pur¬ 
chase her, sir, here and now.” He drew 
himself up an inch more and said in a 
sad tone, “It’s a matter of sentiment, 
my dear sir. Family sentiment that can 
be of no concern to you.” 

Hardegon opened the wallet and 
worked up a bill so that the 100 on its 
beautiful face appeared. 

Mr. Bannister gazed in rapture at the 
bill. He took a taste of it with his eyes, 
swallowed the taste, and, without lifting 
his gaze, asked, “What was you think¬ 
ing of paying for her, gentleman?” 

The gentleman gave a main-boom 
sweep of his arm. “Mr. Bannister, money 
is no object! None, sir! We—that is, the 
family—we are able to indulge in these 
little sentimentalities, sir.” He gave the 
lady an affectionate glance and took 
her hand gently into his grasp. “It is 
my intention—yes! my child, yes!—to 
have this lovely ruin—for such it is, sir 
—to have her pulled far beyond the 
surrounding and bordering lands, far to 
the bounding main, sir, where once she 
lived and conquered in her glory. And 
there, Mr. Bannister, there, where only 
the gulls may see and mourn for her 
departed splendor — there she shall 
burn!” He swept gleaming gloves high 
over Bannister’s upturned face. “Burn! 
Burn!” 

“Burn? Burn?” Mr. Bannister jerked 
his glance back toward the magic bill. 
Captain Hardegon, with a fast, sly wink, 
extended his hand over it and held his 
fingers out. He meant, “The price is five 
hundred.” 



Dollars are 
getting back 
into ‘civvies’ too 


i 



UNDREDS OF MILLIONS of dollars 
have gone to war in the last six years 
in the shape of investments in Victory 
Bonds. Life Insurance Companies have in¬ 
vested for their policyholders over one and 
one-half billion dollars in Victory. 


Life Insurance dollars will soon be get¬ 
ting back into "civvies" again. As full peace¬ 
time conditions return. Life Insurance funds 
will again finance such socially useful 
enterprises as the building of highways, 
bridges, harbours, elevators, etc. 


Such "public works" are well named, for 
they do provide work for vast numbers of 
the public. Dollars so employed create 
thousands of jobs, build up the country, 
and at the same time offer the utmost secur¬ 
ity for policyholders' funds. 



A portion of every dollar invested by 
Life Insurance companies is in bonds is¬ 
sued by the federal and provincial gov¬ 
ernments. The remainder is invested in 
other bonds, securities, mortgages, etc. 
Besides developing the country. Life In¬ 
surance funds for more than a hundred 
years have guarded the homes of Can¬ 
ada from want and privation. 


T HE old gentlemen struck a tremend¬ 
ous blow at his barrel-like chest. “I 
said bum, sir, and burn it shall be! Aye! 
Let her tattered ensign flame! Long has 
it waved on high! Bum, Mr. Bannister! 
So that the ashes, sacred to the altars of 
memory, may settle in peace upon the 
billows that she loved and ruled in the 
glory and strength of her youth.” He 
touched his eyes gently and coughed be¬ 
hind the glove to hide his undeniable 
tears. 

In Hardegon’s opinion, this was going 


It is 

good citizenship 
to own 

A Message from the Lite Insur¬ 
ance Companies in Canada. 
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KEEP YOUR OUTHOUSE 



GILLETTS 


MADE 

IN CANADA 


COMPLETELY DESTROYS 
CONTE NTS...NO MESS... 
NO ODOR 


° ! «ecriOKS 


S PIC-AND-SPAN and clean¬ 
smelling —“ready-for- 
company”—that’s the way your 
outhouse will always be if you 
use Gillett’s Lye. Just shake in 
half a tin—full-strength—once a 
week! Contents completely dis¬ 
appear. Odor, too. 

Your husband will want to 
keep a tin handy in the barn— 
Gillett’s Lye is such a grand 
sterilizer and deodorizer. Used in 
solution*, it makes a really effect¬ 
ive spray and general cleanser. 

And in the kitchen, you’ll never 
be without Gillett’s Lye when 
you see how it clears stopped-up 
drains, cuts through stubborn 


y <.<»•>*«xv*><• VxaTY* 

brands tw&i 
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grease and grime. Turns out fine 
household soap, too—at less than 
a bar. Get a couple of tins 
right away. It’s a downright work 
and money saver! 


*Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
churning, cleansing action of the lye 
itself heats the water. 


HERE'S A VALUABLE 


BOOKLET 


Contain* practical tips on how to keep drains dear, make 
*aap, make oythouse cleaning simple and 
Giileft’s lye. How to keep Farm buildings, dairy equipment 
dean and sanitary. Send to Standard Brands ltd., Fraser 
Ave. & Ubeidy; St., Teranta, Ont., for year FREE copy! 


a little too far. His anxiety increased. 
But the money had worked its magic on 
Bannister. He was almost in a frenzy. 
His claws twitched furiously. 

The young lady apparently had a feel¬ 
ing similar to Hardegon’s about the 
eloquence. He saw her close her fingers 
in warning on the arm that embraced 
her. She whispered, “No, Uncle! Let the 
Western Star go as she went long ago 
in happier days. Let her go down this 
river, pushed by her own sail, and go 
into the ocean and there, Uncle, let her 
—let her be—” She halted in charming 
awkwardness. 

“Scuttled?” suggested Hardegon. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said in a prim 
fashion. 

Bannister could stand it no longer. He 
said briskly, “Five hundred dollars!” 

“Sufficient unto the day is the work 
thereof!” murmured the old gentleman. 
“If, Mr. Bannister, you say five hun¬ 
dred—five hundred it shall be. A costly 
whim, no doubt. Costly. But count it 
out, young man.” 

“Five hundred,” repeated Hardegon. 
“American dollars, Mr. Bannister?” 

Bannister’s heart, which he had never 
heard from before, almost broke. Oddly 
enough, he giggled. No doubt, he be¬ 
lieved Hardegon was insane to bring up 
the matter of exchange. He said hastily, 
“American, of course. The gentleman 
means American dollars, I’m sure.” 

The gentleman nodded and said, “For 
this—this honorarium, Mr. Bannister, 
let it be our understanding—correct me 
if I am wrong, young man!—that you 
will assist us in our sentimental plans. 
If not—” He looked aloft. 

Hardegon winked hard at Bannister. 

“Yes!” cried Bannister. 

“Sentiment is strong amongst us, Mr. 
Bannister. Nevertheless—well, you will 
surely assist us to the extent of a pump 
to free her from the water that by now 
must have seeped into her cellar?” 

“Yes!” shouted Bannister. He held 
out a pleading hand to Hardegon, who 
was thumbing .over the bills rather 
clumsily. Hardegon drew away. 

“And the use of any materials that 
may be necessary? Such as nails, tacks, 
strings and—er, yes!—sailing cloth? 
That is, what you call—” 

“Canvas!” said Hardegon. He bowed 
his head over the bills to hide his 
laughing eyes. 

“Spars and sails are there. Such as 
they are, you have them!” Bannister 
bustled over to Hardegon and whis¬ 
pered, “Now then! Now then, doryman!” 

“And the men we shall engage for this 
venture,” asked the lady. “Have you 
some workmen that might assist those 
we may find?” 

“Three at five dollars, a day, ma’am.” 

“Ah, you are kind! Kind, Mr. Ban¬ 
nister.” She glanced at him through the 
veil and then whispered again to the 
old gentleman, who, turning to Harde¬ 
gon, asked, “Young man, permit me to 
ask—can you write?” 

“Can I what?” shouted Hardegon. 

She gave him a frown and he fell 
back, having remembered in time that 
neither Bannister nor old Ambrose 
could do much more than scrawl their 
names. 

“A plain question, Captain!” shouted 
Bannister in pitiful anxiety lest one or 
another of the madmen cheat him at 
the last moment. “Say yes and that’s 
all there is to it. Oh, the good Lord have 
mercy when His cold wind blows!” 

By this time, a great deal of sweat 
was pouring off his brow and the cleft 
in his little chin was quite filled up with 
the foam of desire. He was, in fact, 
more than half mad himself. Before he 
could speak again, Hardegon had begun 
to write the bargain out on a sheet of 
paper. All present signed it and wit¬ 
nessed it, and Hardegon thrust the 
paper into the old gentleman’s wallet 
before Bannister could try to make out 
the names. Hardegon explained that 
the document and the ship’s papers 
must be shown at once to the customs 
and various others. 

The gentleman and lady bowed and 
walked away. 

Bannister again stretched out his 
yearning hands. Hardegon slowly count¬ 
ed the five hundred, bill by bill, and 
laid them on the hands. 

“Now,” he said happily, “my commis¬ 
sion. For a poor doryman, Mr. Ban¬ 
nister.” 

Bannister stuffed the bills into his 
pocket. After he had them all put away, 
he began pulling them out again, one by 


one, until he found a ten-dollar bill. 
He lingered over it a while, then gave it 
to Hardegon, saying: “Two per cent, 
you said. And there’s my own commis¬ 
sion on your part of the deal. But I’ll 
forgive ye that.” 

“Thank you,” said Hardegon. “I won’t 
be needing your old gobstick now or your 
oil clothing, Mr. Bannister. I’ll buy me 
new gear. So I will.” 

Hardegon pointed to the stranger 
dory. It was now coming directly toward 
the Western Star. Hardegon said, “The 
new owners waste no time, Bannister. A 
businessman all right, I guess.” 

“Business! Business! Ha! Ha!” Ban¬ 
nister rapped his knuckles against the 
roll of bills under his patches. “Call it 
business, if you like, Captain. I call it 
something else. I merely sells this float¬ 
ing tumbledown—for which I paid noth¬ 
ing, nothing!—for five hundred dollars 
to a set of madmen. They’re as mad as 
the old owner was. And he shot himself. 
He did! I heard the shot myself as I 
come aboard with beef.” 

T HE four old dorymen pulled up to the 
yacht. They threw hammers and 
sledges aboard and flung off their 
jackets, began to clear the deck of frag¬ 
ments of glass and junk. Hardegon 
heard one of them sing out cheerfully, 
“Sure, she’ll make do!” 

Bannister said, “Had their men ready 
all right. Pretty sure of himself, old 
codger was.” 

Hardegon perceived that, quite slowly, 
the cattle dealer was beginning to sus¬ 
pect that all was not as cozy as he had 
thought. 

Bannister asked, “Where’s that dory 
from, Captain?” 

“Lord only knows! From a shipyard?” 
“Must be. Must be.” 

Hardegon began to enjoy himself. He 
sat there for a long while by old Ban¬ 
nister’s side, listening to all sorts of 
tales about the cattle business and poor 
profits. He sat there until the Golden 
Hind herself appeared down the river 
under headsails. A string of dories lay 
astern. These were loaded with gear 
and tools and stores. 

Hardegon glanced sideways at Ban¬ 
nister who was trying to make out the 
name of the vessel. “Why,” he cried at 
last, “looks like that Golden Hind of 
Gloucester! Now what in the name of 
porridge is she coming up to my tumble- 
down for?” 

“Wait and see.” 

The next dory that came up to the 
Western Star was manned by the Lisbon 
and old Ambrose. Ambrose had changed 
into his working clothes. He still wore 
the handsome yellow gloves. He waved 
one of them amiably at Bannister and 
then turned to give the Lisbon a hand 
in lifting a small anvil to the Western 
Star’s deck. The Lisbon was the best 
blacksmith in the Gloucester fleet. There 
wasn’t a bolt or a shackle on the Hind 
that he hadn’t forged himself. 

Bannister began in a quavering voice, 
“Isn’t that—say! Ain’t he pretty sea¬ 
manlike all of a sudden—that nice old 
gentleman?” He paused. Another dory 
lad come alongside. Captain Roades and 
Nora were in it. She, too, had put on her 
doryman togs again, but there was no 
mistaking her for a doryman. She stood 
to one side while the other dories came 
up and put over axes and hammers and 
kegs of nails. 

Hardegon took a sly glance at Ban¬ 
nister’s face, which had now taken on a 
saffron hue. Thinking it was about time 
to gaff the fish, Hardegon said, “Yes, 
that’s the Golden Hind and that girl 
in trousers is the granddaughter of an 
old friend of yours. Captain Doonan. 
She’s the owner of the Hind now. Did 
you know that, Bannister?” 

The wind whistled in Bannister’s pipe. 
Captain Roades walked down the deck 
of the Western Star and stood there, 
looking up at Bannister. He gave no 
greeting to Hardegon. There was a 
coarse expression hidden under the 
bland gaze that he fixed on Bannister. 
Hardegon couldn’t tell whether Roades 
was trying to hide his contempt for a 
cheater cheated or whether there was 
another sort of emotion—anger—hidden 
there. 

Roades said, “Bannister!” 

“Yes, Captain. Haven’t had the plea¬ 
sure of doing business with you for some 
time.” 

“No,” replied Roades; and, in a blunt 
fashion, added, “But you’ve done a fine 
stroke of business here today, my 
friend.” 
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Satisfactory Living Standards Depend on Foreign Trade 


UNDERLYING BASIS IS MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 

A. E. Arscott, C. B. E„, President, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Says 
Balanced Export-Import Trade Necessary When Foreign 

Credit Needs Ended. 

INFLATIONARY DANGERS STILL GREAT 

Private Capital Investments Possibly over $3 Billion in Next Few Years. 


General Manager, 


At the Annual Meeting of the Share¬ 
holders of The Canadian Bank of Com¬ 
merce, held in the Head Office of the 
Bank in the City of Toronto December 
11th, Mr. Allan E. Arscott, C.B.E., 
President, addressed the meeting as 
follows: 



ALLAN E. ARSCOTT, C.B.E., 

President 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

According to the Bank’s analysis of 
data from all parts of Canada, industrial 
production has dropped about one-third 
during the year owing to termination of 
most of the war contracts. On the other 
hand, with preparations for the resump¬ 
tion of full-scale production of civilian 
goods well advanced in many units it is 
reasonable to assume that the downward 
trend is tapering off and an upturn is in 
prospect. 

Looking at the longer term range of 
the national economy, from information 
the Bank has been able to gather, pos¬ 
sible capital investments during the next 
four or five years, apart from public 
works, are conservatively estimated in 
excess of three billion dollars. These 
capital investments which cover diversi¬ 
fied fields, including home building, 
farm improvement, manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, mining, transportation, utilities, 
new buildings, furnishings and machin¬ 
ery, will contribute to a high level of 
employment and a relatively high 
national income. 

The spirit of enterprise is high; busi¬ 
ness men are ready and anxious to get 
ahead with post-war trade and produc¬ 
tion. Money and credit are available for 
a large investment such as this but 


S. M. Wedd, Shows Bank 


obstacles which retard capital from 
being put to work will have to be re¬ 
moved. A positive step in this direction 
would be a further substantial modifica¬ 
tion of the Excess Profits Tax, which 
would serve to stimulate investment of 
capital with relative expansion of em¬ 
ployment. Also, there are two other vital 
requirements: stability in labour con¬ 
ditions and relative stability in prices. 

SAVINGS AND INFLATION 

There has been a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion on inflation but since it has been 
materially held in check during the war 
there is the feeling in some quarters 
that the threat has been exaggerated 
and that “it can’t happen here.” On the 
contrary, with the large amount of sav¬ 
ings accumulated and the shortages 
that presently exist in supplies, the posi¬ 
tion as regards inflation is more dan¬ 
gerous than at any time during the war. 

It would, of course, be a satisfaction 
to everyone to be able to obtain at once 
all the things they have had to do with¬ 
out during the war period but since the 
savings which have been set aside with 
that purpose in mind are not imme¬ 
diately expendable because of short 
supplies, it augurs well for a long period 
of increased production and employ¬ 
ment. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The Canadian economy, to a great 
degree, has been and will be dependent 
on export trade. Because of the war all 
our resources were in demand and the 
swelling of our exports to unprecedented 
levels resulted in high domestie pros¬ 
perity. Now it is our post-war task to 
seek outlets for our productive capacity 
so as to maintain a satisfactory stan¬ 
dard of living. 

The discontinuance of lend-lease and 
mutual aid does not bring us back to 
where trading by an exchange of exports 
and imports on balance can be realized 
in a normal way. It is clear that, in the 
first few years of reconstruction, world 
needs will be very great and assistance 
in one form or another will be necessary 
until those countries which suffered so 
greatly can re-establish themselves to 
the point where they can carry on under 
their own momentum. At the same time 
it must be recognized that in helping 
these countries to rehabilitate them¬ 
selves there are counter benefits inas¬ 
much as it enables industry in the coun¬ 
tries affording such assistance to oper¬ 
ate at high production levels and there¬ 
by sustain employment. This arrange¬ 
ment, however, if carried on after the 
economic justification for it has dis¬ 
appeared, would be an unsound device. 

As I have indicated, our foreign trade 
for a while will be largely a one-way 
affair but the time will come for a res¬ 
toration of mutual exchange and when 
this occurs it will doubtless in some 
cases require readjustments for labour 
and management. 


s Strong Position. 


TAXATION AND FISCAL POLICY 

Over the past few years we have 
moved into an era of “fiscal control.” 

During the first part of the present 
century the ideal of a small and bal¬ 
anced budget became modified. In¬ 
creasingly heavy tax structures became 
common, partly because of the exigencies 
of war and partly as a result of a wide¬ 
spread acceptance of expenditures on 
objects deemed to be of social benefit. In 
1939, for example, with an estimated 
national income of about $4.5 billion, the 
Dominion budget was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of half a billion dollars, or slightly 
over ten per cent, of the national in¬ 
come. However, during the war years the 
estimated national income has about 
doubled and even if that level could be 
maintained a conservative estimate of 
Dominion Government requirements 
would seem to be in the neighbourhood 
of twenty-five per cent, of the national 
income. 

The aggregate of Government tax 
revenues has increased to the point 
where it has become a substantial fac¬ 
tor in costs, and public disbursements 
at the same time have become a factor 
in the level of employment. At such 
levels taxes can hardly be devised which 
will not exert an inflence upon both the 
amount and direction of private spend¬ 
ing and investment. 

It is therefore being advocated in 
some quarters that in place of attempt¬ 
ing to achieve a rigidly balanced budget 
on an annual basis, the appropriate 
policy for government would be to aim 
for balance over some longer term than 
a fiscal year. This viewpoint contem¬ 
plates that deficits would be incurred in 
depressed years while surpluses would 
be budgeted for in years of relative 
prosperity. 

The whole subject is one which de¬ 
mands much thought and study not only 
by governments but by all business 
groups, including both labour and man¬ 
agement, who are affected by the impact 
of taxation. 

STAFF REHABILITATION 

I should not wish to conclude these 
remarks without particular reference to 
the rehabilitation of our returning men 
and women from the armed forces, who 
have served this country and the cause 
of freedom so nobly. Each member of the 
Staff on his return finds awaiting him a 
position at a salary commensurate with 
that which he would have received in 
the course of uninterrupted service and 
promotion and is afforded every assist¬ 
ance to enable him adequately to read¬ 
just himself to banking activities. Each 
one also receives the Bank’s cheque for 
all bonuses declared to the active mem¬ 
bers of the Staff during his absence. As 
well, the Bank made contributions to 
the Pension Fund for all members of the 
Fund who served in the armed forces so 
that when they return they have full 
credit for the time they were away. 



[Photo by Ktrsh, 

STANLEY M. WEDD 

Vice-President and General Manager 

GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 

The Bank is in a most favourable 
condition to take a major part in facili¬ 
tating Canadian trade and enterprise in 
this period of post-war reconstruction. 

In this connection particularly I wish 
to express my appreciation of the stead¬ 
fast support of the staff of the Bank 
throughout the long and trying years 
of war. 

Government departments alone have 
in their requirements added an almost 
unbelievable amount of day-to-day 
routine to every employee and as an ex¬ 
ample of this I would mention that this 
year the Family Allowance cheques have 
increased by about 1,300,000 each month 
the number of Government items which 
the banking system has to cash for in¬ 
dividuals and forward to central points 
for redemption. 

I wish also at this time to refer again 
with gratitude to these splendid young 
men and women of our staff who an¬ 
swered the country’s call. In all there 
were 1,695 of them. We axe very proud of 
them and are seeing to it that as they 
come back they are being reabsorbed in¬ 
to the staff of the Bank to the best 
advantage possible. Our deepest sym¬ 
pathy is extended to the relatives of 
those who will not return. 

The total assets of the Bank now ag¬ 
gregate $1,284,000,000, an increase of 
$105,000,000 over those of a year ago. 
Quick assets total $1,022,000,000 or about 
83% of the Bank’s liabilities to the 
public. 

Our balance on deposit with the Bank 
of Canada and our notes of that Bank 
amount to $125,342,000. This is an in¬ 
crease of $10,277,000 as compared with 
last year. Notes of and cheques on other 
banks amount to $36,252,000. 

Our holdings of Dominion and Provin¬ 
cial Government securities have reached 
a total of $713,237,000. Of this amount 
over 50% matures within two years and 
includes Certificates of Deposit of the 
Dominion Government amounting to 
$278,720,000. 

Our Current Loans in Canada show a 
decrease of $14,321,000. This is substan¬ 
tially more than accounted for by the 
lessened requirements of the grain trade. 

Deposits by the public have again been 
increased and stand at $1,139,550,000, 
made up of demand deposits of $512,- 
945,000 and $626,605,000 bearing interest. 

The Bank through its many branches 
is continuing to extend a great variety 
of worthwhile services and every con¬ 
sideration is given to the requirements 
of borrowers and depositors alike. 

In the past year earnings have been 
satisfactory and, as will be noticed from 
the Directors’ Report, are some $355,000 
more than last year. The amount carried 
forward into the Profit and Loss Account 
is $395,000 which is $148,000 greater than 
in the previous year. 

[Advt. 
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So safe that 

a child could use It 


To find an antiseptic deadly 
to germs and yet kind and 
gentle to delicate body tissues 
was a problem which baffled 
medical science for two gener¬ 
ations. This problem was 
solved by the modern anti¬ 
septic ‘ Dettol ’ which, though 


several times more deadly to 
germs than pure carbolic 
acid, is gentle and kind to 
tender human tissue. It is 
entirely non-poisonous and 
so safe that a child could use 
it. ‘ Dettol ’ neither stings 
nor stains. 


Bannister at once became more cheer¬ 
ful. “I have, indeed!” 

Roades said, “You wouldn’t be think¬ 
ing of giving back the Hind any of that 
money you stole from us, would you?” 

“A speculation’s a speculation!” cried 
Bannister. “You lost Doonan’s money 
fair and I lost mine fair!” 

“You’re a dirty liar, Bannister!” said 
Roades. Such a fierce hatred came into 
his eyes that Bannister fell back a step. 
Roades went on, “Anyway, you’ve sold 
the Western Star?” 

“I did.” 

“You know now that you sold her to 
Nora Doonan?” • 

Bannister shook visibly. He tried to 
speak, but failed to push the words 
out. 

“Keel and all?” asked Roades. 

“Keel?” shouted Bannister, his tongue 
clacking again. “Yes! Keel and all! 
What’s it to you, Captain? What you 
staring at?” 

“I just wanted you to know,” said 
Roades, with a hotter mixture of scorn 
and anger in his voice, “that the keel’s 
been sold to a party in Boston for fifteen 
thousand dollars.” 

Bannister stiffened, then began to 
sway. He struggled for his balance. He 
capered slowly and fought within him 
against the image of fifteen thousand 
dollars gone. He lifted his claws and 
ran with a hopping step toward Harde- 
gon. He screeched and struck. Harde- 
gon flung up his hands to keep them 
from breaking Bannister in two. The 
blow fell on Hardegon’s mouth. Blood 
started. Bannister clawed furiously and 
screamed, “Old gobstick, eh? Yankee 
swine!” Hardegon stepped away. Mr. 
Bannister fell at his feet. He had 
fainted. 

Despite the poor quality of the man 
who had struck him, the blow had 
angered Hardegon. He didn’t like the 
taste of his own blood, no more than 
any man. His disgust for Bannister be¬ 
came part of his hatred for Roades and 
Atkins. He saw clearly enough that his 
first victory by Nora and the Hind had 
been a grave blow to them. He might 
have been satisfied with the scorn that 
he put into his glance. However, Roades’ 
own anger led him to say something 
that Hardegon couldn’t take quietly. 

Having seen Bannister’s blow and 
heard his words, Roades said in a sneer¬ 
ing voice, “So you’re the broth of a boy 
who kept the mighty secret all the 
time?” 

Hardegon wiped the blood from his 
lips. He spoke quite calmly at first. He 
said, “Yes, I helped her a little.” To his 
fury, his memory then added the image 
of Roades sneaking off Parran’s vessel 
at Gloucester. This made him let go 
altogether. He stepped over Bannister’s 
body, his fists swinging clear. “This will 
be bad news for Parran. The fox! I won¬ 
der which one of you bootlickers will 
have to tell him?” 

Captain Roades also took a step for¬ 
ward. Then he halted, his teeth pressed 
down on his lip. The moment that he 
halted, Hardegon knew, beyond all ques¬ 
tion, that Roades was no longer his own 
master. He could take an insult, could 
swallow it in the very presence of his 
own men. 

Roades swung on his heel and came 
face to face with Nora. Her face had 
lost so much of its color that her pallor 
showed beneath the rich wind-tan. Her 
eyes were hot. 

Roades tried to step by her. She held 
out a sheaf of papers to him. “Prom the 
customs,” she said. 

He took it and went on without a 
word. 

It was left to Billy Atkins to express 
the thought that was in his mind, and 
in Roades’. and would be in Parran’s 
when the news came to him. He spat 
toward Bannister and said, “Well, it 
ain’t insured—-that hulk. Can’t be. And 
how will she get it to Gloucester?” 

Hardegon turned on his heel. 

D ESPITE the frightening implications 
in old Ambrose’s discreet warning, 
Nora could not believe that Captain 
Roades had deceived her purposely in 
his account of Corkery’s death. Nor 
could she accept, even in the slightest 
degree, his hint that Roades had some 
secret reason for not killing fish. As for 
Roades’ sullen attitude toward Harde¬ 
gon, she easily explained it by laying 
it to Roades’ jealousy. She had kept a 
great secret from him, had shared it 
with another man, one who had meant 
much to her before Roades came to 
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Gloucester. It was only natural that he 
should resent this. 

Nevertheless, she knew her duty. It 
was to follow Ambrose’s advice to thresh 
it out with the Lisbon. With that duty 
in mind, she came back to the Western 
Star early the next morning after a long 
sleep at the tavern. 

She looked down on a scene that 
cheered her. An extraordinary amount 
of work had gone forward on the vessel. 
The Hind’s people had stayed on the job 
most of the night. They had labored by 
the light of the Hind’s old-fashioned 
torches and under electric lamps bor¬ 
rowed from American contractors at the 
naval base beyond the bay. Hardegon 
had found two able shipwrights, in addi¬ 
tion to Bannister’s three men. More 
than that, four capable workmen, on 
furlough from the Irish Regiment, had 
heard the uproarious story of the 
cheater cheated, and they had turned to 
work on the Star for the pleasure of it. 
The work of setting up some sort of 
jury-rig thus went forward speedily. The 
stepping of the foremast would take 
place that morning, as soon as the stays 
were ready. 

As for Bannister, he had actually 
taken the defeat so badly that he had 
to go to a hospital near Yarmouth. At 
first, bulletins of the most optimistic 
nature had been telephoned to Shel¬ 
burne. However, he soon took a turn for 
the better. 

Captain Hardegon came through the 
stockyard. He greeted her with, “Port’s 
closed for at least two days. Maybe 
more. Maybe less.” He told her that the 
eastward passage of a convoy, together 
with the torpedoing of an American 
destroyer not far from Halifax, had 
compelled the navies to shut up all the 
Nova Scotian ports. Even Gloucester 
had been closed by the Coast Guard. 

This was irksome, because it kept the 
Hind away from the fisheries for an¬ 
other spell. Yet Nora’s cheerful mood 
made her see something good even in 
this unforeseen delay. 

She said to Dan, “Ask the Lisbon, 
to come up here, will you? I’ve some¬ 
thing to say to him.” 

He nodded and went aboard the West¬ 
ern Star. She saw him call out to the 
Lisbon, who was peering into his forge, 
about to begin the splicing of a wire 
cable. 

The Lisbon came up the ladder and 
stood by her side. This man’s name was 
Terrio. He was about middle age and he 
had the doryman’s bend in his massive 
shoulders. Nora thought, at first, that 
this unexpected labor had set him back; 
for he seemed careworn. His black hair 
had long been touched by grey. Indeed, 
she could hardly remember the time 
when his hair had been really black. 
Yet she was sure that he had aged even 
more in the few days of their voyage. 
She soon found out why this was so. 

The Lisbon spoke happily about the 
work on the Star and assured her that 
Ambrose would bring the vessel safely 
to Gloucester. 

Remembering Ambrose’s declaration 
that the Lisbon was devoted to her, she 
gave up the devious approach that she 
had planned during the night and said, 
“Terry, the Western Star and her hull 
will not be enough for us. We must take 
home fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
fish, too. Or we’ll lose the Hind to Par¬ 
ran, after all.” 

He made no answer. His black eyes 
searched her eyes deeply. He shook his 
head gravely. 

She asked, “Has Ambrose told you 
that I wish you to speak frankly to 
me?” 

“He told me you are in trouble, Miss 
Nora. I know that, anyway.” He then 
began a solemn consideration of his 
words. He wasn’t a fast thinker in Eng¬ 
lish. He was called “the Lisbon” because 
he had been bom in Portugal and had 
come to the Banks with the Portuguese 
fleet when a boy. He had never ceased to 
fish, had never stopped talking and 
thinking as a Portuguese. He had to 
turn his thoughts out of Portuguese into 
English. At last, he said, “Cap’n Nora, 
you dress like a man aboard her and in 
hard work at home. You fight like a 
man for your vessel. You talk like one. 
Yet you are a woman. A young girl. So 
I must say, what say? Will I talk to you 
like I talk to a man?” 

“For heaven’s sake, do!” 

He faced her in direct fashion then 
and in a harder tone said, “All right! 
What you mean, Miss Nora, by talking 
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to me about full pens and need of 
money? I am only your doryman.” 

She also roughened her manner. She 
tried to break down his traditional 
deference to an owner by saying, “How 
can we kill fish if you are going to dis¬ 
obey orders aboard the Hind and let 
dories go over as you let the Corkerys 
go? Tell me that, Terry!” 

She failed to ruffle him. He was ob¬ 
viously ready for this maneuvre. His 
answer came calmly from his lips, yet 
she saw that the corners of his mouth 
had whitened, that the dark, ocean- 
stained cheeks had grown even darker. 
“It is a lie, Cap’n Nora! Terry never 
makes a mistake. Terry never leaves the 
deck until relief. Terry never lets a dory 
go over when captain’s order is ‘no’!” 

Without further urging from her, he 
gave her his version of the death of 
Corkery. Captain Roades, he said, had 
taken the helm himself, had sent him 
below to turn in. The Corkerys had not 
suggested the setting of the mark-buoy. 
Roades himself had ordered it against 
their wishes. It was not true that the 
Corkerys had gone unbidden to save the 
buoy. They had been 
forced to put the dory 
over by Roades. And in 
weather when even the Ip-V/,. 

bravest and the best 
could hardly keep 
afloat, not to mention 
fishing up a buoy. 

Worse than that, the 
mark-buoy which was 
supposed to keep track 
of the cod, had been so 
poorly rigged that it 
had lost its anchor. It 
marked nothing. 

Listening to his passionate and proud 
defense of his skill. Nora again passed 
into that unbearable state of appre¬ 
hension and despair. Here, with those 
honest eyes beseeching her belief, she 
could not help recalling the display by 
Captain Roades on that night, not so 
long ago, when the Hind had returned 
empty. His frantic words echoed in her 
mind: "You damned Lisbon, you are on 
watch and you let a dory out of the nest 
without sending for me? An old man 
like you?" Now she knew, in her secret 
heart, which man was damned and 
which was not. Yet all her nature 
fought against that knowledge. 


The Hind —she is the only vessel that 
he can get. She is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars to him. And more. He 
will do anything to get her. All Glou¬ 
cester knows. You know.” 

“And the woman?” 

His genial mouth became grim again 
at this question. He had no wish to 
speak of such things to a girl. He took 
his eyes away from her. By this change, 
she instinctively realized that the men 
of the Hind had watched her carrying 
on with Roades. They had been told of 
her engagement to him and this man, 
at least, had been saddened by it. 

She repeated her question and added, 
“Speak freely, Terry. Speak your piece. 
I haven’t been knocking around these 
vessels all my life for nothing!” 

“The woman? Miss Nora, to us wom¬ 
an spells money. And money spells 
woman. Without money—no woman. 
Without woman—no money. Why fish?” 
He caught himself up quickly and said 
in a lower tone, “For myself, Miss Nora, 
I have my fun at home. You see, I speak 
to you like a man. 

“Many strange things I’ve heard of 
them ashore. Parran, 

P Atkins, and your cap¬ 

tain. They were friends 
L —good friends — before 

the captain comes to 
P, Gloucester that time. 
Now, there was a wom¬ 
an in Yarmouth. A 
beautiful woman. Off 
the Big Miquelon. First 
she is the captain’s 
woman. Then Parran— 
he buy her. With his 
money. His dragger 
money. Then he give 
her back to Roades. Like that. Big shot. 
Then, Miss Nora, they both have her.” 

“You mean they shared a woman? Is 
that what you are trying to say?” 


Buckingham 
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HAYWIRE’S A HELP 


H E shook his head in bewilderment. 

“She shared them. The Hind goes out 
from Yarmouth. Woman goes to Boston. 
Doubloon come in there and go out 
again. Woman comes back to Yarmouth 
and the Hind comes in there for bait. 
Stays too long.” He fumbled over the 
wooden words and whispered swifter 
ones in Portuguese. Then he looked at 
her in a strange, fierce way and said, 
“Now comes death!” 

“Ah!" 

“Who knows? Who can tell? One 
night in Yarmouth, they find her. The 
shore patrol.” He swept his hand up¬ 
ward in a short, jerky motion. “A knife! 
who knows what knife? Even Corkery is 
not sure and he was ashore. John, I 
mean. Is it a knife with a white bone 
handle? I did not know.” 

“When was this?” 

“Last summer. June, maybe.” 

She stifled her outcry. 

He said, “This I do know: each man 
has killed before now. On the Banks, on 
Miquelon, and ’longshore. One way or 
the other. I know this, too. Cap’n Nora. 
Ambrose knows it. The captain—he is 
Parran’s little dog.” 

The Lisbon was well aware of the 
devastation he had wrought within her. 
Her wretched mouth and faded cheeks 
told him. He turned toward the Western 
Star. Already she had risen far out of 
the Roseway slough. The hose-pipe still 
spewed a flow of black bilge over the 
side. Even while he and Nora watched, 
the stream grew less. 

The Lisbon sang out to the man at 
the pump, “How that bilge now, chum?” 

The engine-man looked up cheerfully 
and replied, “ ’Tis mostly rainwater, 
Terry. Not much stink to it, neither. 
Be clear in an hour or so more.” 

The Lisbon faced Nora again. He said, 
“An old man’s advice, Miss Nora? You 
take it? Yes?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then say nothing. Keep hold of 
yourself. Do not let your captain out of 
your sight. Keep him in his place. 
Watch him! Maybe I am wrong. If I 
am right—he will do wrong again. Sail 
on the Hind, Cap’n Nora. Not on 
Western Star.” 

“I’ve already promised Ambrose that 
I’d stay on the Hind. I see now that I 
must do so.” 

Nora knew of old the beauty that 
illuminates the faces of the Portuguese 
when a gentle thought moves their 
hearts. She saw that affection in the 
Lisbon now. It cut through her despair 
and sadness, a sweet light in the dark. 
(To be continued) 


T HE Lisbon finished his story and 
waited her judgment, just as Roades 
had awaited it in her shop a few nights 
before. She grew weak in heart and 
body, even half closed her eyes as if that 
might shut out her understanding. It 
did not. An image, that she had once 
thought unforgettable, rose in her mem¬ 
ory for the last time: a blond, Viking¬ 
like captain, steering the Hind to the 
Doonan wharf three years ago, and 
shouting strange Miquelon oaths and 
praises at sails and men. The skipper of 
the Hind had come home by rail because 
of sickness; and this strange doryman, 
whom she had never looked at twice, 
had become captain for a voyage, and 
had remained so because of her grand¬ 
father’s admiration for him. And be¬ 
cause of hers. That was Jack Roades. 

She opened her eyes and said, “Terry, 
nobody can ever doubt your goodness 
and your skill. I never did! I spoke that 
way in order to make you talk freely.” 
“I have told you, Cap’n Nora.’ 

She took a step nearer and said, “Then 
tell me more, Terry. What is there be¬ 
tween Captain Roades and Captain Par¬ 
ran? And Atkins? He is in it, too. On 
my own vessel, the first day out, I heard 
Atkins speak in a strange way to Cap¬ 
tain Roades. And you know I wouldn’t 
trust Parran as far as I could heave 
your anvil there. Tell me, what’s Parran 
got on Jack Roades?” 

He replied without hesitation. “There 
be two answers to what you ask. The 
answers, Cap’n Nora, are always the 
same. First: money. Second: woman.” 

“We all know this. Parran—he gives 
money to Roades all the time. For rum. 
For clothes. You know that there is not 
much money all this time on the Hind. 
Roades—he cannot pay Parran back. 
So! He must pay him back some way. 
Some time.” 

“And that will be when and how Par¬ 
ran says.” 

“That is right. Bear this in mind, 
Cap’n Nora; Parran makes big money. 
Thirty, forty thousand every year. He 
kills baby fish for it, cleans up every¬ 
thing for it. He is hard for more money. 


1 laywire comes in 
mighty handy for many an emer¬ 
gency repair around the farm. But 
it won’t do when farm machinery 
and other expensive equipment 
breaks down. It’s then that repairs 
and replacements can run into real 
money. 

Loans to take care ojE essential 
repairs or replacements are always 
available at any branch of The 
Royal Bank of Canada. Money 
spent for such purposes is money 
well invested, because a breakdown 
on the farm often leads to serious 
and costly trouble. When you need 
cash to repair or replace machinery, 
or for any productive purpose, call 
on the manager of our nearest 
branch. 
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at reasonable rates are 
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The Royal Bank 

... to buy livestock 
... to buy fertilizer 

...to repair or replace 
machinery 

... to buy seed 

... to buy feeder cattle 

... to meet seasonal wagebills 

... for any other reasonable 
purpose. 
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over the name of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, which contained these state¬ 
ments: “Hold the British market with 
top quality bacon, regular supplies of 
bacon, a large volume of bacon—produce 
Grade A hogs, produce them regularly, 
produce as many as possible.”) 

It is estimated that poultry produc¬ 
tion in 1946 can probably be maintained 
at the 1945 level, but that the produc¬ 
tion of eggs will probably be midway 
between the record 1945 production of 
395 million dozen and the 1944 figure of 
361 million dozen. The expected egg pro¬ 
duction will be approximately sufficient 
to fill the 1946 contract for eggs with the 
British Ministry of Food, which, calls for 
a maximum of 1,750,000 cases of shell 
eggs, and 1,087,000 cases (5,000 long 
tons) of dried eggs. 
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VICTORIA 
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Mixed with Farm Grown Grains 

IMPROVES MILK FLOW* MAINTAINS HERD HEALTH 
INCREASES TOTAL BUTTERFAT v 

★ Contains protein, calcium, phosphorous, carbo¬ 
hydrates and other milk-making elements. 
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free pamphlets. 
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A Difficult Dairy Outlook 

W ITH respect to dairy products it 
seemed clear at the conference that 
Canada can scarcely expect to have 
ample quantities of both cheese and 
butter in 1946. To produce the 305 mil¬ 
lion pounds of butter required for a 
seven ounce ration in this country plus 
about five million pounds of export, is 
impossible, if, at the same time, Canada 
is to produce 180 million pounds of 
cheese, of which 125 million pounds will 
be exported on the British contract, 
which will end March 31, 1947. It also 
seems probable that markets can be 
found for all the concentrated milk 
products that are likely to be produced 
in Canada in 1946. 

The recent reduction in the Canadian 
butter ration arose from the fact that 
at the time of the Conference, the 
supply of creamery butter in Canada 
was barely sufficient for two months, 
while consumption between December 1 
and April 30 would be nearly 82 million 
pounds. Last year the amount manu¬ 
factured during this period was less 
than 70 million pounds. A tight butter 
situation was inevitable. 

Emergence from wartime controls will 
be difficult in the dairying industry. 
During the war period and up to No¬ 
vember 30, 1945, total subsidies paid out 
by the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture had amounted to $258,209,035. 
Subsidies relating to dairying have been 
heavy, including $67,965,275 as subsidy 
on butterfat used for creamery butter 
(about half received in western Can¬ 
ada) , $22,296,916 for fluid milk; $3,874,- 
681 on milk used for concentration pur¬ 
poses; and $8,970,683 on milk for Cheddar 
cheese making. Also involved, since dairy 
cattle require large quantities of feed, 
were $57,963,855 freight assistance on 
western-feed grain, and the feed wheat 
subsidy amounted to $17,469,678. Domin¬ 
ion premiums on high scoring cheese 
amounted to $9,388,735, while subsidies 
to cheese factories and cold storage 
warehouses totalled $1,164,500. 

The production of fruit, honey and 
maple products was very much below 
normal in 1945, and in anticipation of a 
return to normal production of these 
products, the 1946 figures show relatively 
high percentage increases over 1945. A 
less promising prospect faces the 400 or 
more growers of vegetable seed in 
British Columbia, who have, during the 
war years, developed a flourishing new 
industry, only to find that at the con¬ 
clusion of the war, immediate market 
prospects are not bright, and that a 
difficult year or two is ahead of them 
until they are able to establish them¬ 
selves a little more solidly and adjust 
themselves to postwar conditions. As a 
result, all Canadian producers of vege¬ 
table seeds are strongly advised “to pro¬ 
duce only those quantities, kinds and 
varieties of seeds for which definite 
contracts can be obtained.” 
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Trade Restrictions Must Go 

T HE Minister of Agriculture announced 
that he and the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce would be leaving for 
Britain as soon as possible after the 
conclusion of the Conference, and would 
there determine the prospects for fu- 
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Our new booklet gives facts and figures, 
backed up with copies of letters, as to 
why, after installing and testing one 
Reclaimo, several users have equipped 
their entire fleets of tractors, trucks and 
cars with this super filter oil refiner. 
Write for this free booklet and learn how 
you, too, can increase efficiency and de¬ 
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ture markets and present needs for 
Canadian agricultural products. During 
the closing session of the Conference 
the Honorable Mr. Gardiner referred 
to what he described as “the impossible 
situation existing on this continent in 
relation to the production and distribu¬ 
tion of farm products.” Wartime restric¬ 
tions on international trade have in 
many cases “been frozen for the time 
being by the fact that our exchanges 
have maintained artificial war relation¬ 
ships, together with varying price levels, 
which renders trade absolutely im¬ 
possible.” 

“The future of agriculture requires 
that all these restrictions and artificial 
levels be removed or rearranged at the 
earliest possible date,” said the Minister. 
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IT MUST 66 SOMETHING I ST 



Lace of exercise, dry feed, no succu¬ 
lent pasture—this time of year cows 
tend to develop clogged systems. A 
cow off feed cuts milk checks. 

In the Research Farm work with 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic, the Tonic 
cows always have better production 
records. One of the significant rea¬ 
sons for this is that the Tonic cows 

Dr. Hess STOCK TONIC—tested 


seldom go off feed and off production. 

Stock Tonic provides tonics that 
stimulate appetite. This is especially 
important right now. It also supplies 
vitamin D, the sunshine vitamin. 

Try Stock Tonic in your herd and 
there’s no time like the present. Get 
this and other Dr. Hess Products for 
Livestock from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 

on the Research Farm 



SHIPAGUANHUNE 

DEADLY ENEMY OF INTESTINAL 
INFECTIONS IN LIVESTOCK 


A GIRL MUST CHOOSE 

Continued from page 7 


began to carry her across the mud. She 
struggled a little in his arms, and he 
said jokingly, “Be still, or I’ll drop you.” 

She laughed softly and lay very still 
against him. There was a warm, sweet 
cleanness about her that seemed to be¬ 
come a part of him. He thought it would 
be nice to go on like this forever and he 
recalled the judge’s words and was 
grateful for them. Then he remembered 
Matt Yager and that it was a girl’s 
right to choose her man. A tightness 
settled around his heart. 

Away from the mud, he put her down 
gently. Her face was very sober, he 
noticed, and she didn’t say anything. 

He led her through the gap and to 
the shale ledge that overlooked The 
Valley. They stood for a time, finding 
no words to say as they drank in the 
beauty of the scene spread below. 

“This is what I wanted to show you,” 
he said. 


d5uaranteeb 

WATCH REPAIRS 

45 years’ experience specializing in high grade 
American and European time pieces. A written 
guarantee with every job. 

SILVERMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. C 

811 Confederation Life Building, Winnipeg 


PILES 

Try this Combination Treatment 
for Pile Suffering FREE! 

Those discomforting symptoms of 
Piles — pain, itching or bleeding— 
now treated privately and conven¬ 
iently at home. Pile sufferers every¬ 
where are enthusiastic about this 
Combination Pile Treatment. Mr. 
Frank Barge took Page’s Pile Treat¬ 
ment 10 years ago. Read his recent 
statement below: 



Trail B. C„ 2060 5th Ave. 


Just think; it is ten years since I took two 
of your treatments and have not had a return 
of the trouble. I have told lots of people about 
your remedy but it is very hard to get people 
to realize what your remedy will do. 

Perhaps they are like me; I tried in the 
drug store but did not get any relief until I 
found your treatments, which sure was a god¬ 
send to me. 

I am still working in the smelter and feeling 
fine. I will be 61 my next birthday. 

August 20, 1945 Frank M. Barge 

We especially want to send it to those 
discouraged sufferers who believe their cases 
to be hopeless. Even the most severely aggra¬ 
vated cases and cases of long standing fre¬ 
quently respond to this treatment. Used 
successfully for 50 years. 

Don’t neglect a single day. Write now. Send 
no money. Simply mail the coupon below 
today and a free trial will be sent promptly in 
plain wrapper. 


TRIAL COUPON 

■ " r ^° P rove we 

| *— Bn claim, we will send 

you promptly in 
plain package, a generous supply of this 
treatment. Don’t wait. Mail coupon 

TODAY. 

% 

E. R. Rags Co., Dept. 24S2 Toronto, Ont. 

Name--- 

Address.__-.-.— 

City__Prov- 


She was looking at him now, her eyes 
questioning. “Why?” she asked. “I’ve 
seen it before.” 

“In the moonlight?” 

“No.” 

She stepped toward the edge of the 
cliff. He pulled her back quickly, know¬ 
ing the danger of standing too near the 
crumbling edge. 

“It’s different in the moonlight,” he 
said. “My grandpop and me used to 
come up here on moonlight nights. All 
the Freemans have come up here on 
moonlight nights—to look.” 

Her hand lay in his, warm and soft. 
“What are you wantin’ to tell me, 
Tommy?” 

N OW he knew was the time to talk, and 
with the knowledge came a nervous¬ 
ness and an awkwardness that made it 
impossible for him to think his way 
through clearly. 

He said, “In town today, Judge Ike 
told me about you and Matt Yager goin’ 
to the dance.” 

She drew her hand from his. “Matt’s 
finished his work in the timber country. 
He says he’s tired of running around 
He wants to settle down—for good.” 

Tommy thrust his hands into his 
pockets. He felt empty and cold inside. 
“I’ve always thought of you as my girl, 
Mary Ann.” 

A teasing smile crossed her face. 
“Maybe you’ve been taking too much for 
granted, Tommy. You haven’t been to 
see me for—” 

A sound in the trees behind them 
stopped her. They faced about quickly. 

A white horse with a dark, shadowy 
rider came into the moonlight. A cigar¬ 
ette glowed under the broad brim of the 
rider’s hat. The horse came to a stop 
with an upward lift of his head, and the 
cigarette streaked through the air and 
landed with a little shower of sparks on 
the shale. 

“Howdy,” the rider said in lazy drawl. 
“Hello, Matt,” Mary Ann returned in 
a tight voice. 

Tommy felt his hands turn to fists in 
his pockets. 

Matt Yager swung to the ground and 
approached, leading the white horse. He 
tipped back his hat, and the moon 
flooded his handsome face. He kicked 
a stone with the toe of his big foot, and 
it went rattling over the cliff. 

“Heard your fiddle music. Freeman, 
so I rode over to Tate’s to see what was 
goin’ on. Mary Ann’s pa said you’d 
likely be out here some place.” 

“Tommy wanted to show me The 
Valley in the moonlight,” Mary Ann 
said in a muffled voice. 

Matt took a step toward the cliff. 
“Kind of dreary lookin’, ain’t it?” he 
said carelessly. 

He took another step. Tommy watched 
him and felt his heart hammering at 
his ribs. He was remembering the 
crumbling edge of the cliff and know¬ 
ing that Matt Yager was walking to¬ 
ward a certain death. 

“I’ll let him go,” he told himself. Then 
he remembered it was right for a girl 
to choose her man. Aloud he said, “Be 
careful. Matt. That cliff’s dangerous.” 

Chunks of shale went rattling over the 
ledge, and Matt hastily backed up a 
couple of steps. 

The palms of Tommy’s hands were 
sticky, and his head rang from the wild 
rush of blood through it. “It’s all washed 
out underneath,” he added huskily. 

M ATT leaped to his horse’s back, 
reached down and lifted Mary Ann 
to the saddle in front of him. “I’ll take 
her back home,” he said laughingly. 
“That’ll save you goin’ out of your 
way.” 

Mary Ann made no move to leave the 
saddle. 

A deep rage shook Tommy. He stepped 
toward the white horse. “I should have 
let you walk over the cliff,” he said 
between his teeth. 

“Let’s go. Matt,” Mary Ann said 
quickly. 

They rode away and disappeared 
among the trees. 

Tommy stood there a long time with¬ 
out moving. His anger left him and he 
was filled with loss. In these days, he 
thought bitterly, a girl had a right to 
choose her man. He had told the judge 
this. He believed it himself. Mary Ann 
had chosen. 

He walked slowly back to The Valley, 


Sulfaguanidine works rapidly 
to save animals and poultry 
from intestinal infections. For 
full protection, start treatment 
promptly. 

When white scours endangers 
your calves, use Sulfaguanidine 
without delay for prevention 
and treatment. 

Mo st hogs with uncomplicated 
acute necro recover when Sulfa¬ 
guanidine is used at the first 
sign of necro. Get sheep coc- 


his big shoulders sagging, his heart as 
cold as the stones in the hills. He didn’t 
bother to light the lamp or undress. 
He stared up at the blackness above 
him, seeing Mary Ann with her flaming 
hair in his mind’s eye and remembering 
the touch of her hand. 

There was no sleep for him, and he 
sat on the side of his bed, his face in 
his hands. The old clock in the front 
room boomed twelve. He thought again 
of Mary Ann, and as if in a dream, he 


cidiosis quickly under control 
by mixing Sulfaguanidine with 
the feed. 

All types of coccidiosis in 
poultry yield to Sulfaguanidine, 
even in large flocks raised under 
crowded conditions. Control is 
usually achieved with little 
death loss or stunting. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, please send us his name. 
Free illustrated booklet on re¬ 
quest. 


heard her voice crying, “Tommy, 
Tommy!” 

He sat up straight and listened. It 
came again, and he knew she was out 
in the front yard. 

He hurried outside and saw her stand¬ 
ing in the moonlight with his fiddle 
under her arm. Seeing the fiddle gave 
him a start. He’d forgotten all about it. 

“Tommy,” she said, “I thought I’d 
better bring your fiddle tonight. I was 
afraid—you might worry about it.” 





Use KEMVITE* (Sulfaguanidine and Niacin) for 8COI T- 
ing pigs and calves deficient in niacin, one of the B 
Vitamins. The Sulfaguanidine in KEMVITE combats 
the intestinal infection; the niacin content corrects 
the lack of this vitamin. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 

A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 

1396 ST. CATHERINE ST. W., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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co BORDERLINE ANEMIA' 

make you look and feel older 
than you really are? 


If you look pale and listless—if you 
seem to be slowing down—a deficiency 
of the blood may be to blame 

S O many people look “older than their 
years” — colorless, worn, ;weary. They’re 
only faded photographs of their former selves. 
Yes, and these people may find the cause is a 
Borderline Anemia. Women and children espe¬ 
cially are subject to Borderline Anemia—a mild 
anemia due to a nutritional deficiency of iron 
—but many men, too, are its'victims! 


may, of course, be caused by other conditions. 
Consult your physician regularly. But when 
you have a Borderline Anemia, when you envy 
others their vitality and glowing good looks, 
take Ironized Yeast. When all you need is 
stronger, healthier red blood cells — Ironized 
Yeast Tablets will help you build up blood 
and energy. At all drugstores. 


‘BORDERLINE ANEMIA 

—o mild anemia due to a nutritional 
deficiency of iron—can cause 

TIREDNESS • LISTLESSNESS • PALLOR 


Beauty, Pep, Vitality 
depend on rich, red blood ! 

Your blood —and your blood alone — carries 
oxygen and releases energy to every organ, 
every muscle, every fibre. If there is a deficiency 
in your blood—if the red blood cells aren’t big 
and strong and healthy enough, you can’t hope 
to feel vigorous, “alive”! Borderline Anemia 
means that the quality of your blood is below 
par, that the red blood cells can’t do their 
important job right. 

Continuing tiredness, listlessness and pallor 



Energy-Building Blood. This is what the 
doctor sees when he looks at healthy, 
energy-building red blood through his 
microscope. Notice the big, plentiful 
red blood cells! You need good, red 
blood cells like this to carry oxygen and 
release energy and drive to every limb, 
muscle, tissue. 

Borderline Anemia. Many have blood 
like this—and never know it! Look at 
the puny size and the washed out ap¬ 
pearance of these weak red cells! Blood 
like this can’t carry enough oxygen to 
release the fullest energy you need — 
only sturdy red blood cells can give you 
full vigor! 
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They moved toward each other. When 
he took the fiddle, their hands touched. 

“You shouldn’t of bothered with it 
tonight,” he said awkwardly. 

“I wanted to,” she told him. 

“Why?” 

“Tommy,” she said breathlessly, “you 
had something to tell me.” 

Above the wild beating of his heart, 
he heard the pounding of a horse’s run¬ 
ning feet. 

“Someone’s coming,” Mary Ann said, 
and this time she moved close against 
him. 

He put his free arm about her, and 
they stood facing the road in silence. 
The hoofbeats grew nearer, and Matt 
Yager came around the bend in the 
road, riding straight up to them. 

“Freeman, I came by to tell you to 
leave my girl alone.” Then he saw the 
girl, and added savagely, “Mary Ann, 
what are you doin’ here?” 

“I brought back Tommy’s fiddle,” 
Mary Ann said faintly. 

“I’ll take you back home again,” Matt 
said. 

“I was just going to do that,” Tommy 
cut in. 

“I don’t need anyone to take me 
home,” Mary Ann said in a frightened 
voice. “You go on, Matt. Tommy, you 
go back to bed. I don’t want anyone 
to take me home. I like to walk alone 
in the moonlight. I—” Her voice broke. 

Mary Ann was afraid. Terribly afraid, 
and Tommy suddenly realized why. She 
was afraid that he and Matt Yager 
would fight over her, and she didn’t 
want that because she knew a fight be¬ 
tween them would be a horrible thing. 
It would be without rules, savage, brutal 
and bloody. A fight to the finish. 

Tommy knew now that she had gone 
with Matt without protest because she 
didn’t want them to fight on the 
crumbling shale cliff. And now she was 
doing her utmost to keep them from 
fighting here in front of the old house. 
He felt as if a great weight had been 
lifted from his shoulders. Mary Ann’s 
going with Matt Yager was no indica¬ 
tion of her final choice between them. 
He was sure of that now. 

He said quietly, “One of us will take 
you home, Mary Ann. A girl must make 
up her mind which.” 

“Unless someone helps her make up 
her mind,” Matt Yager put in with a 
little mirthless laugh. 

H E slid from the white horse and stood 
on his widespread legs. His shadow 
lay back of him, broad and long and 
black. The white horse lifted his head 
and snorted. 

Tommy Freeman turned and walked 
to the front porch of the old house. 
Carefully he laid the fiddle on the 
porch. When he turned back toward 
Matt Yager, his fists were balled, every 
muscle tense. 

Matt stepped forward eagerly, his 
long arms swinging loosely. “One of us 
will take you home, Mary Ann,” he 
said. 

Then Mary Ann ran between them, 
her hair flying in the quickness of her 
movements. 

“A girl don’t need any help in making 
up her mind!” she cried. 

She faced Matt Yager, her slim 
body erect, defiance in every line of 
her loveliness. “Get on your horse, 
Matt! Go away—and never come back! 
Never!” 

Matt Yager came to a dead stop. 
Tommy could hear his quick intake of 
breath. For a moment, or a thousand 
years, Matt stood there like a man 
dazed by unexpectedly meeting some¬ 
thing beyond his strength of mind or 
body. Then he turned slowly, lifelessly. 
He climbed clumsily into the saddle, 
and the white horse skittered in a little 
circle. 

“I reckon you mean that, Mary Ann,” 
he said tonelessly. 

“I mean it!” she said. “Nothing can 
change it!” 

Matt Yager’s shoulders slumped. He 
turned his horse and rode away with¬ 
out a backward glance. 

And Tommy felt Mary Ann sway 
against him, her hair falling like cool 
silk against his chin and neck. And 
looking over her gleaming head to¬ 
ward the silvery beauty of The Valley, 
he knew it was right that a girl should 
choose her man, that it was right that 
a man should have the woman he loved 
only through her own free will. 
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Field Home Economists 

W HEN a farmer has a problem with seed 
grain, machinery or livestock he is apt to 
seek out the advice of the nearest district 
agriculturist. He goes to the man versed in 
the science of agriculture, much as he would to the 
veterinarian about a sick animal or to a medical man 
about some health matter concerning some member 
of his family. He realizes that the specialist may not 
have all the answers but that he can likely give him 
some assistance or perhaps put him in touch with 
further sources of information. 

When a homemaker wants advice on some problem 
of canning, home furnishing, clothing or nutrition 
she sits herself down and writes a letter to the depart¬ 
ment of government or university that houses the 
extension service of the province and requests the 
answer be sent to her or that a graduate in Home 
Economics come and give it to a group of local women 
who are interested. Many times she does not have to 
ask for the service, it comes to her unasked and fre¬ 
quently courses and lectures are offered on subjects, 
which the homemaker may not yet have got round to 
thinking of as her special problems. 

Extension teaching in agriculture and-homemaking 
has become an accepted and welcomed practice in 
Canada and the United States. It has remained for 
each province to work out its own system and methods 
and to give special titles to their staff of workers. The 
work may stem out from a separate branch of the 
province’s department of agriculture or from the uni¬ 
versity. But in almost every instance there is a close 
relation between the teaching of agriculture and of 
homemaking, with of course, agriculture well out in 
the lead both in numbers of workers, their accessi¬ 
bility and the amount of money provided for their 
maintenance in the province’s annual budget. There 
is now, in each of the prairie provinces a director or 
supervisor of women’s work. They have moved gradu¬ 
ally but steadily away from the position of being 
organizers alone of Women’s Institutes but are re¬ 
garded as a matter of policy to serve all types of 
women's organizations though they may still hold a 
special place of interest for the W.I. 

Alberta having dropped its branch of women’s 
extension work for a period, revived it a few years 
ago and has now struck out new trails. It is the first 
province in the Dominion to establish district Home 
Economists. The work was pioneered in 1943 by Miss 
Esther Anderson at Stettler. She is now on the teach¬ 
ing staff of Vermilion School of Agriculture. It is 
hoped eventually to blanket the province with this 
type of service. There are five workers in the field: 
Miss Norma J. Hogg, stationed at Calgary, Miss 
LaPrile Low at Lethbridge, each of whom are nearing 
the end of their second year, having been appointed 
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Alberta leads the way in placing 
women extension workers in 
country districts 

By AMY J. ROE 

in May, 1944. Miss Beatrice Anderson is at Red Deer, 
Miss Rose Paryna at Willingdon and Miss Priscilla 
Mewha at Stettler. Their work is supplemented by 
specialists such as Miss B. Joyce Lewis in Nutrition 
and Miss Margaret Fraser in Girls’ Clubs, who will 
work out from the central office in Edmonton. During 
summer months the services of some 10 or 12 members 
of the teaching staffs of schools of agriculture, will be 
available for more intensive study courses. The direc¬ 
tion of programs is under Mrs. Vera G. Macdonald, 
supervisor of Women’s Extension Work. 

“The best work can be done by resident workers. 
Our Home Economists take the ‘whole home’ ap¬ 
proach. Their work is generalized as a farm woman’s 
has to be. They work directly with farm people, who 
get to know and have confidence in them. We hope 
to make home visits an important part of the work 
but as yet we can not do that due to lack of cars,” 
explained Mr. R. M. Putnam, Director of Extension 
Work. “Even though the work is confined to a district, 
the areas are large and fully 40 per cent of a worker’s 
time is spent in travelling.” 

During the month of November last I visited Mrs. 
Macdonald in her office in Edmonton and two of the 
district workers; Miss Hogg and Miss Low. An out¬ 
standing feature of their program is Homemaker’s 
Clinics. These may last from one to three days. They 
require considerable organization ahead of time. The 
group requesting the clinic may be a United Farm 
Women of Alberta or Women’s Institute local, a Red 
Cross or church group of women, a business girls’, 
university, women’s or community club. The program 
is centered around some theme such as home furnish¬ 
ing at which the women may be shown how to make a 
slip cover for a chair or upholstering; cleaning ideas 
with a demonstration of a rug shampoo or stain 
remover. In the fall before the season of bazaars gift 
ideas are popular and in great demand as a device 
to raise club funds. The community provides mate¬ 
rials, necessary sewing machines, irons and ironing 
boards or any other pieces of equipment needed. The 
meetings are held in school, church or community 
hall. 

Mrs. Macdonald pointed out that there is at present 
a strong interest among women in buymanship. Some 
of the clinics have this as their central theme dealing 
with points in buying clothing, household linens, 
furnishings or equipment and their care. Workers 
going into the Peace River area found a decided 
interest in home planning and building. Sometimes 
local builders came to the women’s meetings and plied 
the lecturer with questions as to the placing of win¬ 
dows, kitchen cabinets and other matters on which 
they appeared to feel that they were not sufficiently 
up to date. Many wanted to know about wall finishes, 
particularly the new types of plaster. 

Norma Hogg stationed in Cal¬ 
gary and working out from the 
centre finds much to keep her 
busy. In addition to holding 10 
homemaker’s clinics so far this 
year she has spent from six 
weeks to two months at the 
Horticultural Station at Brooks 
testing many varieties of corn, 
tomatoes, peas, green peppers, 
beans, wild and cultivated fruit; 
the results of which tests have 
been made public by Mr. Har¬ 
grave, superintendent of the 
station. Both Miss Hogg and 
Miss Low take part in Field 
Days organized by the district 
agriculturist and the agricul¬ 
tural service boards. While the 
men are busy demonstrating 
tractors, tillers and other intri¬ 
cate machines to farmers, the 
Home Economist workers give 
talks to the women folk inside 
the farm house or out, de¬ 
pending upon the weather. 

The demonstrations given are 
carried out with equipment such 
as the farm woman herself 


possesses and under conditions that would likely pre¬ 
vail in the average home. Sometimes local committees, 
not fully appreciating the service they are getting, fall 
down on preparations beforehand and so valuable time 
is lost in last-moment assembling of materials and 
equipment. It seems to take time for the value of 
such services to be appreciated. Trained workers com¬ 
ing without expense to a community have a right to 
be regarded highly and not merely as “an item of 
entertainment” to help fill out an afternoon or eve¬ 
ning program of a women’s club. The average attend¬ 
ance at a Homemaker’s Clinic may run from 15 to 
40 with an enrolment running from two to 100 women. 
Many have to be educated to the value of the clinic 
idea as some may come from a sense of curiosity and 
may not always remain to learn. Some choose what 
they want from the clinic program and omit the 
balance. Others stay for the full course. 

Besides the clinics there are many individual 
meetings and single talks chiefly on handicrafts and 
stencilling. There are meetings with special groups 
such as school boards and parents. School lunches 
have been an important part of the program and the 
largest item in nutrition teaching. The forming and 
supervision of girls’ clubs in foods and clothing is a 
matter of great interest to the District Home Econo¬ 
mists in Alberta. They give much direct assistance. 
One difficulty is finding enough club leaders. Miss Low 
reported six new girls’ clubs formed in her district 
to date this fall. At Carmangay, a girls’ club raised 
funds by means of a tea and then bought a sewing 
machine, made curtains for their club room in the 
school and started in to paint and remodel the room. 
This group of girls is especially interested in the sub¬ 
ject of how to be well dressed and well groomed. 

The appointment of Miss B. Joyce Lewis as Nutri¬ 
tionist to the Extension Service of Alberta Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, during the past year is of special 
interest. She is a graduate in Home Economics of 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., took her 
M.A. degree at Teacher’s College, Columbia, and has 
worked as dietitian at hospitals in Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut, and Barrington, Massachusetts. At the time of 
my visit she was busy working on a program for the 
coming year, which is to be launched early in 1946. 
She has been busily engaged in finding western 
women’s interest in nutrition based on needs and has 
hopes that it will lead up to a gardening project to 
afford greater variety in the average family diet. 

In spring and fall the season’s program is outlined 
for the Women’s Extension Work and forms are sent 
out to organizations in the province. Clubs then may 
indicate the subjects in which they are most interested 
and the provincial and district workers then map out 
their itinerary for summer and winter. 


Knitwear Make-Overs 

NITTED underwear for children is one of the 
scarce ready-to-wear items this year. With a little 
ingenuity, homemakers can make some of the gar¬ 
ments at home. 

Dad’s old undershirt can be made into a soft 
nightie for a child. The good parts of three under¬ 
shirts, dyed.pink and trimmed with 
a bit of crocheting around the neck 
and arms, makes a nightie to rival 
those on the market. 

Knit slips beyond repair for 
mother’s use may have enough good 
material left in them to make 
panties or a union suit for a young¬ 
ster. Slips for a little miss can be 
made from various types of dis¬ 
carded knitwear. With a little lace 
edging to decorate and strengthen 
the edges, brother’s out-grown 
sport’s shirts are excellent for use. 

When the feet of heavy wool 
socks become too worn for further 
wear but the tops are still in good 
condition, convert them into loung¬ 
ing socks or shufflers to wear about 
the house in cold weather. To make 
shufflers, cut padded soles out of 
old felt hats or scraps of leather or 
chamois. Then sew the uppers of 
the socks to the soles. Fold tops 
down cuff style. Finish the edge 
with colorful blanket stitches. For 
a bit of decoration, embroider the 
front in gay yams. 
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By MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


A report from the Stansfields on remodellins a farmhouse 
to afford sreater convenience and comfort 


Atwater, Sask, 


Dear Isabel. 


W E had a good laugh at the idea of 
your house bursting at the seams 
with the demands of a growing family. 
It must be difficult to know what to do. 
We were in a similar position 20 years 
ago. Like you, we had to do something 
to house everybody. Looking back I can 
see that a great deal of the satisfaction 
we secured is due to knowing what we 
wanted before starting operations. Even 
without electricity, we have real com¬ 
fort and convenience. 

Two courses were open to us. Either 
we had to put up a place for the help 
(those were the days when we really 
kept men!); or we could build a piece 
onto the house. We spent months con¬ 
sidering the question from every aspect. 
We looked at houses already in use, con¬ 
sulted people familiar with rural needs, 
studied no end of bulletins and finally 
went in to a huddle with the carpenter 
who had built our house years before. 

All this ended in our voting for an 
annex—and briefly, here’s why. It meant 
three walls instead of four. Everything 
would be under one roof. Heating, gen¬ 
eral care and other items would be 
simplified. 

Naturally, an extension wouldn’t have 
been practical if the old house had been 
unable to stand the operation. Here’s 
where we found the carpenter’s advice 
invaluable. He knew where the supports 
were and the best way to enlarge the 
structure. My husband and he had the 
final word on the shape and how the 
join was to be made. They said the 
dimensions of the new piece could not 
be more than 14 feet by 24 feet. 

Like every other woman, your special 
interest is in a convenient interior but 
if you are going to remodel your home 
be sure that the final result will look 
well from the outside. This is not so 
much a question of money as of joining 
the new to the old so it looks as if it 
really belongs. 

Regardless of whether you build a 
new place or make over the old, keep 
these points in mind. The more compact 
the structure, the simpler it is to heat— 
a matter of utmost importance in this 
climate. A square or oblong is easier to 
keep warm than an L-shape. In a flat 
country the lines of a bungalow are 
more suitable than the packing-box 
type, but if you need lots of space a 
bungalow spreads out too far for easy 
heating. You will probably end up with 
a storey-and-a-half or two stories be¬ 
cause it is easier to construct, simpler to 
keep warm and provides the most room. 
So many houses are run up without 


The Stansfields’ home at Atwater, Sask., before alterations. Circle: the house enlarged. 


a lot of energy if the kitchen windows 
face the barn so you can tell when the 
men have come in from the field. 

As you work, can you keep an eye on 
the children while they play outside? 
Are your flowers visible from the house? 
As I wash dishes I can see the peren¬ 
nials in all their glory and the visiting 
humming birds hovering over the lark¬ 
spurs. Years ago the baby chicks raced 
over that piece of ground and I need 
hardly say the view is now much nicer! 
I mention these details because they 
add so much to one’s pleasure, and at no 
cost whatever. 

no you like lots of sunshine especially 
U in the morning? Have you yearned 
for a bay window for your lovely house 
plants? Most houses on the prairie are 
short of windows, but too many com¬ 
plicate the heating and if a hailstorm 
roars up, each pane of glass is an an¬ 
xiety. Some people admire small panes, 
but think of the extra corners to be 


cleaned. On the other hand, many of 
the modern designs feature large ex¬ 
panses of glass. If they do get broken, 
they cost something to replace. 

And what about the front entrance? 
So much activity stems from the back 
door. And the fewer openings the cosier 
the place will be. Like us you can get 
lots of ideas from plans issued by lum¬ 
ber companies and magazines, but re¬ 
member there is no such thing as a 
model house or even a model kitchen. 
We found it good fun to work ideas from 
various sources into a plan of our own, 
and this gave us no end of satisfaction. 

Whatever happens do not land your¬ 
selves with too large a house. Nothing 
gets you down so completely as being 
left with a huge place to look after, 
when all the children have flown. How 
many rooms you will require depends on 
the number of people and their ages. 
Three bedrooms are a minimum—one 
master bedroom, one for the girls and 
one for the boys. What about helpers? 


Good workers appreciate good quarters. 
And you expect grandma to be there 
part of the time. Anyway you will want 
somewhere for the occasional visitor. 

Do you like a bedroom downstairs? 
It saves endless steps when there is 
sickness, or any time, and is handy for 
visitors. Where do you want your bath¬ 
room? upstairs or down. In a make-over 
job there may be no choice. 

IT’S just too bad stairways can’t be 
* abolished, seeing they are draughty, 
dangerous and work-making. The walls 
and ceiling above are always a nuisance 
to clean. In the old part of our house, 
we added to our comfort by putting a 
door at the bottom of the flight. When 
you build, be sure to have a handrail 
and if possible dispense with banisters. 
They are nothing but dust-catchers and 
take endless time to paint. See that your 
cellar stairs are wide enough, light 
enough and not too steep, with a proper 
opening instead of a death-trap. You 
will find an outside entrance to the 
basement saves a lot of dirt from being 
tracked through the house. 




Now is your chance to have a real 
basement with good walls, floor, venti¬ 
lation and lighting. Make certain that 
the person who mixes the cement knows 
his job. I have come across several cases 
where the wrong proportions were used 
causing the cement to crumble and the 
cistern to leak. Government bulletins 

-~ 7 | give accurate instructions. Do 

/ not depend on the wall of the 

/ basement to form one side of 

the cistern as the weight of the 
house may cause the cistern 
r*ntd to crack. 

rr '*' Be sure to install a cistern 

large enough for your needs. I 
know of one person who des- 
\ pairs of having enough water 

\ to last until Christmas, all be- 

\1 cause the builder thought 50 or 


W««hrA6m 




No. 2 



60 barrels should be ample. 
Ours holds about 100 barrels 
and we manage nicely, but so 
much depends on circum¬ 
stances. 

Your requirements will be 
determined by the number 
using soft water, their ages, 
the. cleaning to be done and 
whether the supply is used 
economically. Some people get 
through far more water than 
others, even while doing the 
same jobs. Get extension bulle- 


thinking about the aspect. Do you like 


No. 3 


No. 4 


tins on water systems to help 


to look down the road to see who is No. 3 and No. 4 show house before enlarging. No. 1 and No. 2 give details of annex. make decisions. See a 

coming? Or are you more interested in plumber if possible and ask his 

the view across the valley? You will save H hRHW h : advice. 
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MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 

TORONTO, ONT. 


Try Making Cough 
Syrup at Home. 
Quick Relief 

Saves Big Doll ars. No Cooking. 

No matter what you usually use for* 
coughs due to colds, you’ll be more than 
surprised when you make up this favor¬ 
ite home mixture and give it a trial. 
You’ll wonder why you never used it be¬ 
fore. It certainly does its work effectively. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water 
a few moments, until dissolved. No cook¬ 
ing is needed—it’s no trouble at all. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
if desired. 

Get from your druggist 2% ounces of 
Pinex. Pour this into a 16 oz. bottle and 
fill up with your syrup. This makes 16 
ounces—a family supply—and gives you 
about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and tastes good 
—children like it. 

And for quick action, you’ll say it’s 
splendid. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
the irritated membranes, eases the sore¬ 
ness, makes breathing easier, and lets 
you sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known as a soothing agent for throat 
and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


— HOUSE PLANS— 

Plans of houses and other buildings carefully pre¬ 
pared to suit your requirements and specifications. 
Cost of detail blueprint plans upon request—No 
obligation. Please give brief description of build¬ 
ing contemplated, size, etc., when writing for 
quotation for plans. 

F. F. LEMAISTRE, Architect 

32—460 Main Street Member of Man. Assoc. 
Winnipeg, Man. of Architects. 


Pimples 

Are you embarrassed by ugly, disfiguring pimples 
and skin blemishes? No matter how long you have 
suffered or what you have tried you can now start 
fighting Pimples, Itching, Eozema-like rash. Ring¬ 
worm, and ether skin irritations with the very first 
application of a new treatment called Nixoderm. It 
stops the itching in 7 minutes and should help 
make your skin clearer, softer, smoother the very 
first few days—in fact it must satisfy you com¬ 
pletely or cost nothing. Just get Nixoderm from 
your druggist today under the money-back trial 
offer. See how fast it works and how much better 
you look. 


Eye sight is precious. Folks who cling to 
dim, yellow light, run the risk of in¬ 
juring children’s vision for life—as well 
as ruining their own eyesight. 
ALADDIN helps protect eyes and 
saves money. Burns 6% oil, and 94% 
air Gives as much as 50 hours of beau¬ 
tiful light on a gallon of kerosene (coal 
oil). That’s about two pennies for a 
whole evening’s fuel. Simple and safe. 
No pumping, odor, noise or smoke. 

UNSURPASSED BY ELECTRICITY 

for Whiteness and Steadiness 

So, for modem lighting, get an ALADDIN 
for every room where more light is needed 
for study, work, reading. 

CHANGE TO ELECTRIC 
In a Jiffy 

There’s an inexpensive con¬ 
verter you can put in to 
change an Aladdin over to 
use electricity anytime. 

LOW PRICED 

You’ll be amazed at the low 
price of an Aladdin and how 
little money and care it takes 
to keep it at top efficiency. 
Your dealer will gladly show 
you the new Aladdin lamps 
and colorful Whip-o-Lite 
shades. See him today. 


Other 

ALADDIN 

Products 

Electric 
Lamps, 
Shades, 
Vacuum 
Bottles 
to keep 
liquids Hot 
or Cold. 


Here’s something you never see men¬ 
tioned anywhere. In buying a bath do 
not get the largest size as a medium tub 
is just as good and takes less water to 
make a good bath. Try to secure the 
type built right to the floor, rather than 
one with feet, in order to save cleaning 
underneath. Some people are enthus¬ 
iastic about a shower for the men when 
they come in from the field. It sounds 
a good idea, but I have had no experi¬ 
ence with it. 

Don’t imagine that an elaborate 
plumbing system is necessary. Ours is 
one of the simplest and has been the 
greatest comfort. Water from the cistern 
in the basement is pumped by hand up 
to a barrel in the attic. Gravity draws it 
through the pipes to bathroom, kitchen 
and washroom. The pressure in the taps 
is good. Some of the water runs through 
a water-front in the range and is stored 
in a tank behind. This gives us hot 
water night and day. 

We use soft water for baths, laundry, 
dishes and cleaning. For washing vege¬ 
tables, cooking and drinking we depend 
on water from the well. I have been in 
homes where the well is directly under 
the basement so the hard water can be 
piped alongside the soft. This is an ideal 
arrangement worth thinking about. 

Wash water or soapsuds we pour 
down the drain, but other waste liquid 
is taken out in pails. The drain pipe 
leads to tile drains that slope away from 


years of use we both agree that our 
annex has proved even more satisfac¬ 
tory than we hoped. It provided us with 
two more bedrooms and a bathroom up¬ 
stairs, while on the ground floor we have 
a washroom and space for cooking and 
serving meals. The new basement is a 
great improvement over the old one. 

Besides laying out the rooms in the 
most convenient way for our require¬ 
ments, we made a specialty of storage 
space. Believe it or not, in the old house 
there was only one clothes closet up¬ 
stairs and one down. After doing a lot 
of scheming we put in four closets up¬ 
stairs and cupboards for linens as well. 
Downstairs we installed commodious 
cabinets in the kitchen and a built-in 
buffet between kitchen and dining¬ 
room. 

Convenience You Can Have 

The carpenter constructed these ac¬ 
cording to our diagrams drawn to scale. 
We could not have secured such con¬ 
venient equipment anywhere on the 
market. You can do the same if you 
make use of every bit of space—a corner 
here, a strip there, or a closet under the 
eaves. Don’t overlook the value of book 
cases and storage places for the chil¬ 
dren’s toys or hobbies. They help to keep 
the place reasonably tidy. The article on 
kitchen cabinets in The Country Guide 
of July 1945 was full of excellent ideas. 

And of course you will want a dumb 
waiter. Every day ours saves me untold 


The addition in course of construction showing how the join was made . 


the house into an old well. To save grief 
with frozen pipes, insist that the tiles 
be laid below the frost line. 

Unless you are assured of an unlimited 
supply, do not depend on your precious 
soft water for flushing the toilet. It 
takes a tremendous lot, so I’m told by a 
friend who has tried it. We sidestepped 
the difficulty by installing a chemical 
toilet. Water is saved and the disposal 
of waste is not so complicated. 

No Skimping Here 

If you are going to have an all- 
weather water system you must have 
proper heating to prevent the pipes 
from freezing. Altering our house en¬ 
abled us to put in a hot air furnace. We 
were advised to install one slightly larger 
than is commonly used and this was 
excellent counsel we have never re¬ 
gretted. 

When a furnace is on the small side, 
there is sometimes a tendency to stoke 
up heavily in very cold weather and to 
over-heat the pipes. With ours there is 
no hazard of that kind because it can 
handle the load with ease. To avoid loss 
of heat in the basement, insulate the 
pipes with asbestos covering and the top 
half of the furnace as well. Check over 
on the plans, the location of the hot and 
cold registers. Otherwise they may be 
put where they will catch dirt. 

I need hardly say that the mere fact 
of erecting a house is no guarantee you 
will get satisfaction. Our aim was to 
secure the greatest amount of accommo¬ 
dation and convenience, and after 20 


energy. Some time I am going to esti¬ 
mate what it has saved in steps and 
minutes, year after year. Put it high on 
your list of must-haves. People often 
acknowledge its usefulness, but leave it 
until the last and then decide it can’t 
be worked in, or else install it in an awk¬ 
ward place and on that account fail to 
get full value from this silent helper. 

I made a point of planning the meal- 
centre in the kitchen so that the work 
progresses in logical order. Supplies are 
right at hand and the equipment is at 
a comfortable height. It is important to 
allow enough room for two people to 
work in a centre without getting in each 
other’s way. 

Quick Service 

We serve the meals in the other end of 
the kitchen and can feed a gang of 12. 
Dishes and other equipment are con¬ 
venient for table-setting at a moment’s 
notice. The range is centrally situated 
with good light on either side and plenty 
of ventilation. The dining end of the 
kitchen is light and cheerful and handy 
for seasonal jobs such as cutting up 
meat and canning. While cooking at the 
other end it is easy to keep an eye on 
small people as they play. 

Another feature of the extension is a 
good chimney, placed in the centre and 
built from the ground up. For your job, 
secure an experienced brick-layer and 
have the inside lined with tiles. This will 
greatly reduce fire hazards. When the 
brickwork inside the house is plastered, 
Turn to page 46 


By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 
Baby Food Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 


Allowing your youngster to 
dabble in the kitchen while 
you’re cooking—to play at dust¬ 
ing or sweeping or bed-making 
—is often more of a hindrance 
than a help. Yet this participa¬ 
tion in household activities 
makes an important contribution 
to the child’s advancement. For 
it not only fosters a feeling that 
the child is needed and loved, 
but it helps him develop skills 
and creates a growing sense of 
responsibility. 


Proper feeding contributes to 
a child’s happiness. Be sure your 
youngster gets foods that are 
nourishing as well as delicious. 
Heinz Strained Foods answer 
both requirements. Their quality 
is controlled from kitchen to 
consumer—to give baby the best. 


Notice the difference 
in flavour, colour 
and texture of — 


BABYFOODS 


Let 

your child 
help with 
household 
tasks 

y 
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Dr. Chase*s Paradol 


Good bread! 


G OOD bread is so delicious and healthy, it’s worth while to 
check up (if you’re not quite satisfied with results) on a 
number of essential points in bread baking. . . Is your recipe 
a proven one? are your materials good—the flour, the yeast 
and the other ingredients? is your stove efficient and can you 
get the proper temperature in the kitchen? ... Whatever type 
of yeast you may use, you can rely on its purity, uniformity 
and strength when it’s made by 


You can often check a cold quickly 
if you follow these instructions. 

Just as soon as you feel the cold com¬ 
ing on and experience headache, paina 
in the back or limbs, soreness through 
the body, take a Paradol tablet, a good 
big drink of hot lemonade or ginger tea 
and go to bed. 

The Paradol affords almost immed¬ 
iate relief from the pains and aches and 
helps you to get off to sleep. The dose 
may be repeated, if necessary, accord¬ 
ing to the directions. If there is sore¬ 
ness of the throat, gargle with two 
Paradol tablets dissolved in water. Just 
try Paradol the next time you have a 
cold and we believe that you will be 
well pleased. Paradol does not disap¬ 
point. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION “THE GUIDE’ 
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Variety in meals for frosty days provided by flavorful stews 
By MARJORIE J. GUILFORD 


D AYS with keen frosty air give a 
keen edge to appetites. What 
better dish to serve for dinner 
than a stew! Rich and flavorful, 
piping hot, there are few meals more 
satisfying or more worthy of praise. And 
if unexpected company should happen 
along, don’t apologize about pot-luck. 
Just think how lucky they are! 

You can vary stews in so many ways 
there is no need for lack of variety. Of 
course you will 
think of using 
dumplings some¬ 
times, both be¬ 
cause they are so 
delicious and be¬ 
cause in these 
days of meat ra¬ 
tioning they help 
to make a little 
go a long way. 

Be sure that 
there is a gener¬ 
ous share of 
gravy for one 
and all. Then 
there is the mat¬ 
ter of spicing. 

The whole char- Serve a hot tasty s 

acter of your 

stew may be changed by the simple ad¬ 
dition of a few whole cloves or bay 
leaves. Vegetables of many kinds are 
used—potatoes, turnips, onions, car¬ 
rots, parsnips, celery, peas, beans. Some¬ 
times they may be diced, sometimes left 
in wholes or halves. 

To get the rich brownness that makes 
the stew look and taste its best, sear 
the meat in a heavy pan on top of the 



Serve a hot tasty stew with dumplings. 


Brown salt pork and beef, then re- 
move to a casserole. Saute onion in 
dripping, stir in flour, add tomato juice 
or water and seasonings and simmer for 
3 minutes. Pour over the meat in cas¬ 
serole. Cover and cook in oven for 45 
minutes. Arrange vegetables on top of 
meat, sprinkle lightly with salt, cover 
and bake at 375 degrees Fahr. for an 
additional 45 minutes. Six servings. 

Brisket Stew 

3 lbs. brisket 

4 parsnips 
6 small potatoes 
1 small cabbage 
1 c. lima or but¬ 
ter beans 

4 small carrots 
1 small turnip 
6 tiny onions 
1 sprig parsley 
Salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Place the bris¬ 
ket which has 
been cut in 1- 
in. square pieces, 
in a kettle of 
boiling water and 
simmer until the 
meat is tender 
■w with dumplings. (1 hour). Pre¬ 

pare the vege¬ 
tables and add all except the potatoes 
and parsnips at least one hour before 
the meat is done. The beans should be 
par-boiled before adding. Add potatoes 
and parsnips about 30 minutes before 
serving. If there is more fat than de¬ 
sired, either let the mixture cool and 
then remove the fat which comes to the 
top, or else skim off the fat while it is 
hot. Thicken the liquid with flour. 


stove first of all. If available, use for 
the liquor, stock from meat bones and 
scraps, or perhaps, as some recipes sug¬ 
gest, tomato juice. Long slow cooking 
tenderizes the meat and makes for top- 
notch flavor. Oven cooking is best, but 
the top of the stove can be used quite 
satisfactorily if a heavy skillet or dutch 
oven, closely covered, is used. Add the 
vegetables only long enough before 
serving time to ensure their being 
cooked—one half to three quarters of 
an hour. Left-over cooked vegetables 
can be added just a few minutes before 
serving, as they do not need to be cooked 
again. 

Oven Stew 

2 slices bacon or salt 2 c. tomato juice or 
pork water 

1M lbs. beef chuck, 1)4 tsp. salt 
cut tn 134-inch 34 tsp. pepper 

squares 34 tsp. paprika 

1 large onion, finely 6 medium onions 

chopped 6 medium carrots 

2 T. dripping 6 medium potatoes 

2 T. flour 


English Beef Stew 

3 lbs. flank steak 1 tsp. Worcestershire 

2 T. fat or oil sauce 

6 medium carrots 34 tsp. salt 

6 medium onions Few grains pepper 

6 medium potatoes 12 whole cloves 

2 c. boiling water Flour 

Cut steak in cubes, and brown in fat 
or oil in skillet. Add whole vegetables, 
water, Worcestershire sauce, salt, pep¬ 
per and cloves tied in a small piece of 
cheesecloth. Cover; simmer 1% hours. 
Drain off and measure liquid, thicken 
with 1 tablespoon flour, mixed with 
equal quantity of cold water, for each 
cup of liquid. Return liquid to stew- 
pot, reheat and serve. Serves six. 

Dumplings 

2 c. flour 2 tsp. baking powder 

34 tsp. salt 34 c. milk 

Sift dry ingredients, and add milk to 
give a smooth dough. Drop dough by 
spoonfuls over top of stew. Cover dish 
and allow dumplings to steam for 12 
to 15 minutes; keep stew boiling hot. 


Cook inc Onions 

Full flavor and food value is preserved by using proper methods of cooking 

By MARION McKEE 


T HE value of onions as flavoring is 
well known to us. Who could ima¬ 
gine meat loaves, stews, and other 
savory dishes without that touch of 
chopped onion? Many a flat, tasteless 
dish could be made into a favorite if 
this full-flavored seasoning is used. 

Onions are not only used to flavor 
other dishes, but are a delicious vege¬ 
table in themselves. Inexpensive and 
nutritious they are ideal for a large 
family. Baked alongside a roast, boiled 
and served with cream sauce, glazed 
or sauteed in hot fat in the frying pan, 
are delightful ways to prepare them. 
The onion family is large, and among 
the members are the delicate chives, 
scallions, mild-flavored leeks, the large 


but mild Spanish onion, the distinctive 
garlic, and the ordinary garden onion. 

In cooking onions care should be 
taken to keep the flavor, color, texture, 
and food value of the vegetable, and 
they should only be cooked enough to be 
tender. Overcooking is likely to make 
onions mushy and dark and cause them 
to lose food value and flavor. 

If peeling onions makes you cry, try 
peeling them in a large bowl of cold 
water, holding the onions under the 
surface of the water. If the odor of 
onions stick to your hands hold them 
on a fork while peeling. 

Stuffed Onions 

Select even-sized large, mild flavored 
onions. Peel onions and parboil in salted 
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How to make an Old Standby into a New Treat 

Meat-and-Vegetable Pie topped with 
tangy Robin Hood Cheese Biscuits! 


Bring it on, hot and aro¬ 
matic, stuffed with good 
things to eat, crusted over 
with golden, cheese-tangy 
biscuits your teeth tingle to 
sink into! 

Your family will call this 
dish a treat, not “just left¬ 
overs.” And it’s only one 
of the sure-fire ways Robin 
Hood baking can help you 
dress up a dish, or a meal! 

Robin Hood is the depend¬ 
able all-purpose flour good 
cooks across Canada count 
on for light and tasty pies, 
cakes, rolls and bread. And 
because Robin Hood mixes 
in so smoothly and evenly 
it has become famous as the 
“easy-mixing” flour. Try 
this new cheese biscuit top¬ 
ping and prove Robin Hood 
Flour for yourself. 


Robin Hood Cheese Biscuits 


Here 9 s what one prize-winner says 
about Robin Hood Flour . •. 


to the flour by cutting in with 
two knives. 

3. Add liquid gradually to form 
a soft dough, stirring as little 
as possible. 

4. Turn the dough onto a lightly 
floured board and pat gently to 
% inch thickness. 

5. Cut with a floured cutter and 
place on top of meat and vege¬ 
table casserole. 


2 cups sifted Robin Hood Flour 

3 tsp. baking powder 
Yz tsp. salt 

4 tbsp. shortening 

Yz cup grated sharp cheese 
Yz cup milk 

1. Sift flour; measure, add baking 
powder and salt to the flour and 
sift three times. 

2. Add cheese and shortening 


r ¥THIS is Miss Wilma Ho- 
-*• strawser, who lives at 
home on a fine farm near 
Malton, Ontario. 

Miss Hostrawser won eight 
first prizes at the Woodbridge 
Fair with her Robin Hood 
bread, buns and cakes. 
Here’s what she tells us: 
“I like doing the baking 
—and it always comes out 
good when I use Robin 
Hood Flour. It’s more than 
five years since I started 
baking with Robin Hood. 
I like it because the dough 
is so easy to work with.” 


■ aDour one tDsp. or outter, shortening, dripping or 

\ other fat into a hot frying pan. Add onion chopped or 
sliced, then meat cut in cubes. When onions are cooked add 
about half the juice of a can of tomatoes (or tomato soup) 
and let simmer at the back of the stove. Make a sauce of 
the rest of tomatoes, 2 tbsp. of flour for thickening and 
seasoning to taste (a touch of curry adds zest). Fill casse¬ 
role with meat and leftover vegetables cut in small pieces. 
Pour sauce over this. Cut biscuit dough with a floured 
cutter and place on top of casserole. Bake 15 to 20 minutes 
in a hot oven — 450°F. 




Robin Hood Flour 
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Listen to Claire Wallace 
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cup Of FRY’S!" 



A CUP OF FRY’S IS A CUP 0 


family. Serving, 

For each cup required, just put in a jug one 
teaspoon of FRY’S and one of sugar . . . mix 
dry ... add enough cold milk to make a smooth 
paste . . . then fill up with hot milk ... stir 
and SERVE! 


"School's out. . . brrrl It’s kinda cold 
. . . let’s race home and get Mom to 
make a big jug of FRY'S COCOA — 
all hot and chocolaty — boy, that'll be 
goodl” 

Yes — children are always eager for 
FRY'S COCOA. That’s because appe¬ 
tizing flavour and food value are so 
well combined in every delicious cup. 
Quickly and easily served at any time 
of the day. No wonder FRY’S is 
welcomed in so many homes as the 

FAMILY COCOA. 


water for twenty minutes. Drain, cut a 
thin slice from the top of each and 
carefully remove the centre. Make a 
stuffing of equal parts of any kind of 
chopped meat and bread crumbs (fish 
loaf mixture could be used too). Moisten 
the mixture with stock or tomato juice 
and season it with salt and pepper. Fill 
onion shells with the meat mixture 
and put them in the oven to brown for 
about 15 minutes. Oven heat should be 
from 350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Glazed Onions 

Select onions of about the same size. 
Peel them and then run two toothpicks 
through each onion to hold it together 
while it is boiled. Put them in a deep 
kettle and cover them with boiling 
water. Boil onions with the lid off until 
they are tender; then drain them, and 
before serving put equal amounts of 
butter and sugar in a saucepan and melt 
them to a sauce. Turn onions in this, 
over a low fire, until the onions are 
glazed and heated through. Remove 
toothpicks before placing onions around 
the roast. 

French Fried Onions 

Take off the outer skin of mild 
flavored onions and slice them into a 
bowl of milk. Separate into rings. Let 
stand half an hour, drain and dry be¬ 
tween towels. Sift together one cupful 
of flour and one-quarter teaspoon salt. 
Beat two eggs well, add two-thirds cup 
milk and one tablespoon of melted 
shortening. Add to the flour and beat 
till smooth. Mix onions, a few at a time, 
into the batter, drop into deep, hot fat 
and fry until a golden brown. Drain, 
salt a little, and serve. Another way is 
to dredge the soaked and drained onions 
in flour and fry. 


V4 c. sieved 
onions 
1T. butter 
234T. flour 
% c. water from 
onions 


Onion Souffle 

boiled 


M c. cream or evapor¬ 
ated. milk 
3 eggs 
Salt, pepper 
Grated nippy cheese 


Boil the onions and put through a 
coarse sieve. Melt butter and carefully 
blend in flour. Combine half cup liquid 
drained from the onions with cream or 
evaporated milk, heat to scalding point. 
Stir slowly into butter mixture and stir 
and cook till smoothly thickened. Add 
sieved onion. Beat egg whites until 
stiff but not dry; beat yolks of eggs and 
stir into the onion mixture. Season with 


salt and pepper. Fold in stiffly beaten 
egg white and turn at once into a 
greased baking dish. Grate nippy cheese 
generously over the top and if desired, 
sprinkle with paprika. Place in a pan of 
hot water and bake in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees, until set so that a knife 
inserted in the centre comes out clean. 


Serve at once. 


Scalloped Onions and Tomatoes 

Parboil two cups sliced onions in boil¬ 
ing salted water. Drain. In a greased 
baking dish arrange alternate layers of 
sliced onions and stewed or fresh toma¬ 
toes, green or ripe. Season each layer 
with salt, pepper and butter. Sprinkle 


AN OLD HOUSE 
STEPS OUT 

Continued from page 43 



Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 

Frequently letters are received with either name or address 

missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 

until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 

these details before sealing your letters. 



get the corners reinforced with strips 
of metal sold for the purpose. These do 
not show and can be used on any plas¬ 
tered edge to prevent chipping. Arrange 
for a proper clean-out in the bottom of 
the chimney so you can remove soot 
periodically. 

The washroom is another convenience 
we were able to include on the ground 
floor. It keeps endless dirt out of the 
rest of the house and provides a place 
where the men can wash and shave. A 
larger utility room where you can separ- 
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bread crumbs over the top. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven until tender—about 
thirty minutes. 

Onion Sandwiches 

Cream butter until it is very soft. Then 
leave it in a warm place while you put 
a green pepper, a celery heart and an 
onion through a food chopper. Add 
these chopped vegetables and juice to 
the butter. Cream them and add salt 
and dash of lemon. Spread this vege¬ 
table butter between thin slices of fresh 
bread. Wrap these in waxed paper and 
put them in a cool place until time for 
serving. 

Green Onions On Toast 

Cut green onions to about six inches 
in length. Cook in boiling salted water 
for ten minutes. Drain and arrange on 
slices of buttered toast. Pour over the 
following cheese sauce. 

Cheese Sauce 

3 T. mild flavored % e. grated cheese 

fat J4 tsp. dry mustard 

3 T. flour H tsp. salt 

134 c. milk Pepper 

Melt fat, blend in flour, add milk 
gradually. Cook over direct heat stir¬ 
ring constantly until mixture thickens. 
Add mustard, salt and pepper to grated 
cheese and add to sauce. Place over hot 
water till cheese is melted. Six servings. 

Creamed Onions 

In peeling the onions remove all the 
outer colored skin, for they should be 
white as milk when served. Drop them 
into boiling water and boil uncovered 
for ten minutes. Drain, add freshly boil¬ 
ing water and continue cooking till ten¬ 
der (30-60 minutes). Just before cook¬ 
ing is completed add salt. Drain thor¬ 
oughly, and place in a serving dish and 
pour medium white sauce over them. 
If the onions are large they may be 
quartered before they are cooked. 

Add to Fish Dishes 

For use in fish dishes, sauces and 
soups. Onions are just as necessary for 
the seasoning of fish dishes as they are 
of meat. A time saver and convenience 
in cookery is to keep on hand some well 
fried onions which are always ready for 
the preparation of a dish in a hurry. 
They may be added to a fish soup, chow¬ 
der or any savory dish such as fish 
cutlets, chops, fish loaf, baked fish, etc. 

Peel three or four large onions and 
mince them finely. Place in a pan and 
cover with oil or melted fat and a little 
salt, cooking them either in a slow 
oven, or in a saucepan on the back of the 
stove, stirring or shaking them occa¬ 
sionally until cooked a fine straw color, 
which will be about 20 minutes. Do not 
allow them to brown as the flavor is not 
so delicate. 

Onions cooked in fat or oil have a 
different seasoning value in a dish than 
minced, raw onions. In a covered jar or 
bowl these cooked onions will keep in a 
cool place for some time and thus may 
be always on hand for any kind of 
cookery. If they do turn dark as they 
stand, they will again become light 
straw color when heated. 


ate and do the laundry, may suit you 
better. In that case allow sufficient room 
for working around the washer and 
other equipment without being crowded. 

Skip Heavy Toil 

As our washroom is not big enough 
for all this, we do our laundry in one 
end of the kitchen. When ready to start, 
I attach a hose to a tap and fill the 
washer, tub and boiler. Notice there is 
no lifting of water. When through wash¬ 
ing, I transfer the hose to the tap on 
the machine and put the hose out of 
the nearest door where the water runs 
down the slope to the shrubbery. I men¬ 
tion these points to show how some of 
the toil of wash-day can be skipped if 
one has water “on tap” and a hose¬ 
pipe. 

Don’t let anyone persuade you to wash 
in the basement. With everything on the 
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HABACURE 

for Home Curing 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER#^ 





EREEZE X 

ICE CREAM 

Oatdo&u! 


No rofrlgorator n««ded—when outdoor 
temperature it 20 abovo zero or lowor. 
In two minutot, mix Londondorry, 
sugar and tablo cream, evaporated 
milk or powdered milk —put outdoort 
for 20 minutes or lest— then whip and 
freeze. That's all. No cooking! Smooth 
—no ice crystals. Sure to be pure—you 
make it. (Use milk or skim milk for 
delicious frozen desserts.) 15c pkg. 
makes 16 servings. You add any 
flavour. Ask your grocer for London* 
derry. If he doesn't carry it, send us 
$1.00 for 7 packages and 20 famous 
recipes, postpaid. 

LonDonoeKRy 

SOS Dominion Square Building 
Montreal, P.Q. 


BLANKETS 

AND 

WOOL BATTS 

Sind in roar 

SOFT WOOLLEN RAGS OR WOOL 

and *o will maka them lata bl(h Quality soodi. 
All waihlnc, carding, iplnnlng and wearing li done 
In aur own mill. We tpeciallie In prompt dollrerr. 
Frlcai and other ipeclQcations upon roQuait. 

GOLDEN FLEECE WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 

MAGRATH. ALBERTA 



REUEVB 

COIRS 

OmNIGHT 


Grove’sCoIdTablets fight colds 
internally... and they act quickly 
... to bring sure relief to every 
sufferer from distressing cold 
miseries. Don’t let your cold 
become serious. 

Fight it the Groves | 
way NOW. 

Look for the signature 
on the white box 



,GROV£'S 

COLD TABLETS 


G12 


ground floor—water, washer, stove, 
clothes line—you have no need to lug 
heavy loads of wet clothes up or down. 
If the phone does ring, it can easily be 
answered. 

I must mention a few other things 
you should consider before ever build¬ 
ing starts. Insist on seasoned lumber. If 
you don’t the wood will shrink year by 
year and leave you with a draughty 
house which admits both heat and cold, 
to say nothing of fine dirt when the 
wind blows. 

Insulation is equally important. It 
wards off cold and heat, providing you 
choose the most efficient type. Sawdust 
is not recommended by experts because 
it tends to absorb moisture. Shavings 
are not as good as rock wool or similar 
products. 

Keeping out frost is important from 
another angle. In a weathertight build¬ 
ing you can apply paint or paper with 
safety at any season and will never find 
the walls glistening or frost standing 
out on nails. Frost not only loosens paint 
or paper, but eventually ruins plaster as 
well. 

Employ Good Workmen 

Don’t economize when it comes to 
plastering. A poor workman is liable to 
leave the surface uneven, rough or out 
of line. This makes cleaning harder 
every time you do it for the rest of your 
life. 

See what you can do to get interior 
finishes that really save work. Why put 
up with panelled doors, grooved base¬ 
boards and poor flooring that collect no 
end of dirt and aren’t even a pleasure to j 
look at. People in cities can get slab \ 
doors and streamlined woodwork, so 
why not those in the country who need 
to save labor? 

What ideas have you about floors? 
Some people long for hardwood. Not for 
me thank you! Have good flooring of 
course, but put the money into linoleum 
that can be easily cared for. The piece 
in this room where I am writing was put 
down over 30 years ago and has stood 
all kinds of heavy traffic including 
threshers. If properly laid and well 
cared for, linoleum is a lifetime invest¬ 
ment. 

Our experience with remodelling has 
proved among other things that the way 
to get the fullest satisfaction is to draw 
the plans yourself. Besides your list of 
wants, you need several sheets of stout 
white paper about 27 inches by 15 inches, 
a well sharpened H B pencil, an eraser 
and a rule. It is a help to have an or¬ 
dinary carpenter’s square to be found 
on most farms. Put in the lines lightly 
at first. For circles use a pencil and a 
string, or a compass used at school. 
The walls should run parallel with the 
edges of the paper. 

Draw everything to scale—one-quarter 
inch to one foot. Exterior walls should 
be one foot thick, interior walls six 
inches thick. Windows, front and back 
doors, three feet wide. Stair treads not 
less than nine inches. Stair risers not 
more than eight inches. The finished ' 
second floor should be at least nine feet 
above the finished first floor. Upstairs 
rooms should be eight feet high. 


Nominate a House 

rvO you know of some farm house that 
” has been remodelled into a modern 1 
dwelling, with many conveniences for 
the family who occupies it? Do you know 
of a farm home that is a particularly 
beautiful one? If you know of such a j 
house, either you own or belonging to 
someone else, nominate it for special 
attention of Country Guide readers. 
Write a letter giving the name and ad¬ 
dress of the present owner, its location 
and any particulars that would help us 
to judge the beauty and efficiency of the 
house. Pictures showing “before” and 
“after” will be welcomed. Address letters 
to The Countrywoman, The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg. 



Creamy-rich SPICY LAYER CAKE 
...fender-light... made with MAG IC 


A sweet thought for a sweet¬ 
toothed family — with only 
cup of sugar! Magic’s delicious 
Spicy Layer Cake uses a minimum 
of sugar — but mm! what a 
luscious wealth of flavor. 


To assure delicious flavor in 
everything you bake, use Magic 
Baking Powder. Pure and de¬ 
pendable Magic is recommended 
by Canada’s leading cookery 
experts. Get Magic today; 


MAGIC SPICY LAYER CAKE 

2 cups sifted all-purpose flour y cup sugar 

3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder y cup molasses 

Yt tsp. salt 2 eggs 

Y tsp. nutmeg 1 tsp. grated lemon rind 

Y. cup shortening s - % cup milk 

Sift dry ingredients together. Cream shortening with 
sugar and molasses. Beat in eggs one at a time. Add 
flour and milk alternately, lastly rind. Bake 20*25 
min. at 400° F. in 2 greased 8" layer pans; 

ICING: 2-4 oz. pkgs. cream cheese, 4 tbsps; 
corn syrup, y tsp. lemon rind. 1 cup chopped 
raisins, nuts or mixed peel. Cream cheese with 
syrup. To Y of mixture add Y rind and mixed 
fruit — spread between layers. To the other Y add 
rind and frost cake. Garnish with raisins, 
nuts or peel. 


made 
in 

CANADA 







ITOBE’S TREERY 


NIAGARA-ON- JHf-LAKl 
ONTARIO 




Dominion Giant Zinnias 

4 Pkts for 15 <: 
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Free Instructions and Care 


10c packet 


, lot 

2&P* A de^ o^: 
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rncr Big Illustrated Fall Catalogue 
r l\L.[_ WRITE TO-DAY 


Sensational Introductory Offer! 

6 BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENTS 

of any six negatives of same size (up to 
ZVix^/i). Produced with new Photo 
Electric “Magic Eye.” Send negatives 
with this ad and 25c In coin today! 

PHOTO RESEARCH LABS. 

Dept. C, Drawer 370 Regina, Sask. 


Oriqinal Campana's 

Italian Balm 


A touch of cream on eyelids after makeup. 


I 1 mmm -or Money Back 

For quick relief from itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and otheritching 
conditions, use pure, cooling, medicated, liquid 

D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless and 
stainless. Soothes, comforts and quickly calms 
intense itching. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


F EATURE by feature, a girl can do 
much to improve her appearance. 
A touch of brow pencil, a tiny film 
of cream, a blush of color, and 
even the Plain Jane becomes lovely and 
well-groomed. 

Very few girls have eyebrows that are 
not all the prettier for a little groom¬ 
ing. Brushing alone may accomplish the 
desired effect. But if the little hairs are 
out of line, tweezing them from the 
lower edge of the brows will make the 
eyes look larger and brighter and give 
.the brows themselves a cared-for look. 

If the tweezing smarts and burns, dip 
a small piece of cotton into very hot 
water and hold it over the hairs to be 
tweezed for a few seconds. Then quickly 
tweeze out the hairs and immediately 
press over the area the little pledget of 
hot, moist cotton. This will make the 
entire tweezing painless. Remove only 
two or three hairs at one time, watching 
carefully as you go along, not to take 
out too many. Pencil-thin brows are out 
of date. The brows should be wide 
enough to give expression to the eyes, 
and should be separated over the nose. 

The girl with perfectly shaped brows, 
may find it necessary to remove the 
little hairs between them, in order to 
give them a clear, clean line. A little 
cream or petroleum jelly brushed over 
the brows after all makeup has been 
applied, will remove all powder from the 
hairs, and make them shine. Brows that 
end too abruptly at their outer tips, 
should be extended with a soft brow 
pencil. Making the extension with 
dashes, rather than one unbroken line, 
will give naturalness. 

The nose is the most neglected of all 
features. With but very few exceptions 
this feature can be given perfect pro¬ 
portion with the careful use of makeup. 
A too broad nose, delicately tinted with 
a light blush of coloring that blends into 
cheek rouge, will appear finer and in 
better proportion. A nose that is narrow 
except at the tip can be given better 
lines if the slight shading is done at the 
sides of the tip. If the nose is generally 
out of proportion, a shade of powder a 
little darker than that used on the re¬ 
maining facial skin will give it the 
illusion of better proportion. 

Once the nose has been correctly 
made up, it is well to analyze the other 
features to see that they are all brought 
into perfect balance by the clever use of 
cosmetics. When the nose is naturally 
large, and after the shading has been 
used, see if the width of the brows is 
right. A pencil-thin brow line would be 
out-of-place with a large nose. And by 
the same token, broad, abundant brows 
would not go well with a very small 
snub nose. A nose that is long and 
thin should be ever so lightly shaded 
with a dark powder. 

When using a dark powder, either to 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 


g Subscription Agents Wanted & 

In every district—write 

CANADIAN PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE jg 

J? 310 Birks Building Winnipeg J 


M WRIST WATCH..FRI! 

F$f tH# ul( of « few bottle* of porta* 
I 2S ct». only. S«l« outfit 
supplied free. 

Send No Mooey 


IXTRA MEmium to* HOMnwfSS 


EXPERT ACCORDION REPAIRS “ 

Bellows—Tunlno—Lessons by Mail. Complete stock, 
Accordion Cases and Music, etc. 

Lowes Accordion Co. 
mam 318 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 


Ladies, gentlemen. Select, confidential, individual 
approved contacts arranged. No common lists. Over 
6,000 clients, including many prominent persons 
already married. Particulars 25c. C. SIMMONS. 
Box 45, Fort Garry, Winnipeg. 


^--oetJUB. uram, zannias m 4 regu¬ 

lar full size packets of each color (value 40c) 
sent postpaid for only 15c. Don’t miss this re¬ 
markable offer. FREE—Our Big 1946 Seed end 
Nursery Book. Leads Again. Send today. eov * 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE. GEORGETOWN. ONT. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE answers thousands 

of questions children ask daily. Its easy, enter¬ 
taining style helps the child to understand him¬ 
self and the world in which he lives. Do you 
know how this entirely different Children’s 
Encyclopedia, packed with thou- 
\ sands of colorful illustrations, cap- 
, tV^®’ \ tures the child’s imagination, un- 
folds a continuous wonderland of 
goo "'' 1 O o^\^ learning? It costs nothing to find 
out — ser> d f° r the FREE booklet. 

^glggj|ji r--FREE BOOKLET COUPON------ 

fifii \ A THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE CG-1-46 

C. ’ \ I 1213 Dominion Bank Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 

yl ! I There are_children in my family, ages . 

I Send me your free booklet “More Wonderful Than 

fe'SkYi L *™-- 

\ T | Parent's Name___ 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants 

Hardy acclimatized stock direct from 
grower at reasonable prices. Write 
for our 1040 list today and place your 
order early l'or spring delivery. 

WEST END NURSERIES 

Calgary - - Alberta 


Address 


Excess acids, poisons and wastes in your blood are 
removed chiefly by your kidneys. Getting up Nights, 
Burning Passages, Backache, Nervousness, Rheu¬ 
matic Pains, frequent headaches, and feeling worn 
out, often are caused by Kidney and Bladder 
troubles. Usually in such cases, the very first dose 
of Cystex goes right to work helping the Kidneys 
clean out excess acids and wastes. And this cleans¬ 
ing, purifying Kidney action, in just a day or so, 
may easily make you feel younger, stronger and 
better than in years. The iron clad money-hack 
agreement on Cystex insures an Immediate refund 
of the full co*t unless completely satisfactory. You 
have everyth! ig to gain and nothing to lose under 
tliis money back offer so get Cystex from your 
druggist today. 


£| City_Prov._ 

H □ Check if you own THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
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DO YOU 

Soften- 


FROM ANY OF THESE 
PAINFUL, ANNOYING 
AF FLICTIONS ? 

CHECK THIS LIST NOW I 

★ DRY, CLOGGED NOSTRILS 

★ CHEST COLD CONGESTION 

★ STIFF, SORE MUSCLES 

★ ACHING, TIRED FEET 

★ CHAPPED SKIN, WINDBURN 

★ RHEUMATIC OR NEURALGIC 
PAINS 

★ ECZEMA, PIMPLES 

★ LUMBAGO * HEMORRHOIDS 

If you do—cheer up. Thousands have 
found that BUCKLEY’S STAINLESS 
WHITE RUB, made by the makers of 
BUCKLEY’S MIXTURE, brings fast, 
comforting relief from any or all of 
them. In fact it must bring relief faster 
than anything you have ever used 
or money back. Sold everywhere. 
If your dealer is sold out send .50c 
for large jar direct to W. K. Buckley 
Limited, Toronto. 



/Deafness and Head Noises' 

Leonard Invisible Rubber Ear Drums 
helpful in many cases. Sold since 1907. 
Regular $5.00 outfit -will be sent post¬ 
paid for $2.50 on special trial basis; bal¬ 
ance in thirty days only if benefitted. In¬ 
formation and recommendations of satis¬ 
fied users mailed on request. 

A. O. LEONARD CO. 

Suite Q 5 Boon Ave., Toronto 




RUBBER HEELS & SOLES 


minimize a too large nose, or to make a 
protruding chin less noticeable, it is im¬ 
portant that the outer edges of the 
application blend well into your lighter 
shade of powder. To best accomplish 
this, use the lighter powder first. Next, 
use the darker powder only over the 
features or areas that appear too 
prominent. 

A face that is short and broad can be 
given the illusion of being well-shaped, 
if cheek rouge is used on the outer 
regions of the cheeks, and generally up 
high on the cheek bones. However, if 
the greatest width of the face is through 
the jaws, the application of cheek rouge 
should be low. Then to further throw 
the out-of-contour area into shadow, 
use an almost invisible blush of coloring 
along the jaw line. 

An underchin that is definitely heavy 
(and I don’t mean one which is sagging) 
should be given the same treatment with 
a dark shade of powder or an almost 
invisible covering of rouge. The rouge 
is used so lightly that it cannot be seen 
as color, but seems to be a soft shadow! 

If an indefinite hairline frames the 
face it might be well to use either a 
black or brown eyebrow pencil for giv¬ 
ing it more definite line. If so, pencil in 
the little strokes or dashes ever so care¬ 
fully, being sure to keep the lines well 
within the natural hairline. This little 
trick is one used by many famous 
beauties. It simply defines the facial 
contour, giving it a clearer line. A 
widow’s peak can be greatly accentu¬ 
ated with the correct shade of pencil: 
Brown for blondes and black for brun¬ 
ettes. This is an especially valuable 
trick if the forehead seems too high, and 
if the hairline across the forehead is too 
straight. The hairline at the temples, 
too, should be made more definite if the 
hairs here are straggly and the line 
indefinite. 

The lips, I believe, more than any fea¬ 
ture come in for abuse. Thin lips made 
up to appear broad and thick do not 
belong with today’s fashion in beauty. 
While a little deception may be prac¬ 
tised, it is well to understand this form 
of makeup before attempting it. Only 
when the too thin lips are out of 
balance and do not harmonize with the 
other features should be lips be made to 
follow any line other than their natural 
ones. Then, of course, the upper lip may 
be given just a little added width. The 
shade of rouge one uses is important: It 
should be dark enough to completely 
hide the natural line of the lip so that 
the new lines will appear natural. The 
lower lip should be only very slightly 
exaggerated! Any attempt to remake 
the mouth into an entirely different 
shape will spell disaster to the entire 
makeup. It is only possible to modify 
the shape of the lips. 

To best accomplish any reshaping of 
the lips use two shades of rouge: A light 
shade to be spread over the entire lips, 
and the darker shade to be used over 
the margin. Then after the two tones 
have been applied, they should be 
blended with the fingertips. 

A little lip pomade or petroleum jelly 
smoothed over the lips before putting 
on rouge will serve as a foundation and 
give the lips smoothness and softness. 
When lips seem the least bit dry, or 
when rouge cakes during the day, try 
a before-retiring massage over the lips 
with a greasy cream. Let a coating of the 
cream remain on overnight. Petroleum 
jelly or cream smoothed over the eye¬ 
lids as a final step in the makeup will 
remove all powder and make the eyes 
appear brighter. 

To put today’s suggestions into prac¬ 
tice, it’s well to start with a cleansed 
skin. Then with a hand mirror, exam¬ 
ine yourself most critically, studying 
each feature carefully. Be impartial. Be 
honest. Then start the remaking by 
shading the cheeks, along the jaws and 
at the sides of the nose, if necessary. 
Blessings and Best Wishes For This 
New Year! 



MISERIES OF 

Baby’s Gold 
Relieved 



As He Sleeps 


OW . . . here’s grand home-proved 
medication that works 2 ways at 
once to relieve distress of child’s cold 
—even while he sleeps. Just rub throat, 
chest and back with Vicks VagoRub 


goes 


at bedtime. Instantly VapoRt ^ 
to work to relieve coughing spasms, 
ease muscular soreness or tightness, and 
invite restful, comforting sleep. Often 
by morning, most of the misery is gone. 
For baby’s sake try VapoRub tonight. 
It must be good, because when colds 
strike, most mothers use VapoRub. 

COUGHING SPASMS— To relieve distress, 
melt a spoonful of VapoRub in a bowl 
of boiling water. Inhale the steaming, 
medicated vapors. Feel relief come right 
with the first breath! 
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• HAVE YOU A VALUABLE PORTRAIT 

with some defect that you. would like removed. 
Also old pictures recopied, enlarged and modern¬ 
ized by our artist. Hand finished in plain or oil 
paintings. All work guaranteed. For prices send 
vour picture to CO-OPERATIVE ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY, P.O Box 173, WINNIPEG 


EATON S 
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mwmi 
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JiuU* to "INDIAN TRAILS" 

one* itouA Local noxtia ilatiosi 


MENTHOLATUM 


No. 3033—A dainty night¬ 
gown, giving a choice of 
either a square or a V neck¬ 
line. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20 years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 

No. 3003 — A simple-to- 
make, attractive girl’s dress. 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. 

No. 3641—A well-cut slip, 
with panties to match. The 
transfer pattern is separate 
order. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 2% yards 39-inch 
for slip; 1% yards 39-inch 
for panties. 


Men's Navy Blue Serge Suits like 
the above were fashion hits in 
EATON’S Spring and Summer 
Catalogue of 1894. 


DURA-KLEEN 

MAGIC WADDING 

For Polishing Fine Silver¬ 
ware 

Truly magic! Cleans, polishes 
gold, silver, chrome, brass, 
etc. Outstanding polisher for 
cars, accessories, furniture, 
mirrors, etc. Easy to apply. 
Efficient, economical and 
lasting brilliance. 

55 cents per jar. 

“Be on the beam— 

USE DURA-KLEEN” 
For free pamphlet write 
Agents: Jenkins Sales, 221 Stinson St., Hamilton 


EATON’S has pioneered in mail order 
selling in Canada since 1884. The first 
catalogue was a little pink paper booklet 
containing thirty-two pages of store values. 
Today EATON’S big, profusely illustrated 
catalogues are the shopping guides of 
Canada. Sixty-one years' experience of 
bringing the markets of the world to mail 
order customers Is EATON’S pledge of 
great things to come in the postwar world. 




DVJAA-KLIEN 

MAGIC 

WADDIN6 


1/11 SMALL 


•»*T. EATON C?.„. 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


T AMCIV IIEADTC Find your sweetheart 
LUIILiLI IlEiAulJ through my Club; Old 
ami Reliable; Estab¬ 
lished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re¬ 
fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free 
particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS 
REEDER, BOX 549, PALESTINE, TEXAS. J 


No. 11206 — the transfer 
spray design shown on the 
slip above. 


YOUR CHILD’S SAKE 


Remember these vital 
laxative factsl 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or ufsset the children. 
It won’t make them feel bad 
afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be given to the 
children with complete con¬ 
fidence. Although it has a fine 
chocolate taste, its action is 
thorough and dependable. 

—it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 

EYaLAY The Chocolated Laxative 
CA-kMA Qnly 15e- or 35c# 


No. 3008—Attractive button-down-the-front jumper, 
with a shirtwaist blouse. Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 3013—Dress for a little girl, in a pretty scalloped 
button-down-the-front style. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 
years. 

No. 3012—Child’s dress, that could be made along 
either practical or dressy styles. Cut in sizes y 2 , 1, 2, 
and 3 years. 

Be sure to write correct size and number of pattern 
wanted. Give address clearly. 

Patterns 15 cents each. 

Send 15 cents for Fall and Winter Fashion maga¬ 
zine which includes complete sewing guide. Illustrated 
in color, presenting 24 pages of 150 charming pattern 
l designs for all ages and occasions. 

Address orders to The Country Guide 
Patterns, The Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


INDIAN GIFTS 


Every boy or girl who correctly 
completes and sends in an Indian 
Stamp Map before July 15th, 
1946, has the choice of a beau¬ 
tiful Indian leather jacket or pair 
of Indian gauntlets. Start saving 
the NEW series of colorful Indian 
Stamps found in every package 
and sack of Sunny Boy Cereal. 

Send this coupon today for your 
NEW Indian Stamp Map. 


A New Nose 

i i For 30 c I 


SUNNY BOY, CALGARY, ALTA. 

Please send me Free an Indian Stamp Map. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 22 , 


Menthols turn 
quickly re¬ 
lieves sniiHing 
and sneezing... 
clears the nose 
and keeps it 
clear. Jars and 
tubes, 30c. v . 
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1 Q4fi ? A Happy New Year to y° u readers, a year of Health, Happiness and 
1 • j oy | L e f s keep up the merry spirit of Christmas throughout this new 

year with all the fun of playing games, making things and enjoying good times 
together in our homes. 

Look at the sketches on this page. Here are a few suggestions for your “after 
Christmas fun” alone or with your friends. Have an evening making shadow¬ 
graphs on the wall like the ones we have shown and with the ones you make 
yourself. 

What can you make with spools—a teapot stand, a comical colored doll, a hat 
stand, a spinning top or a gaily painted curtain pull. 

Perhaps you like to play checkers and' you haven’t a checker board? Draw your 
own on a twelve inch square of cardboard divided into sixty-four equal parts each 
one and a half inches square. Cut your checkers from an old broom handle (you 
need thirty), color half of them red, the other half black. 

Try a “T” puzzle making the four cuts exactly as shown in the diagram. This 
puzzle looks easy but when you shuffle the four pieces and give them to someone 
to fit together they will find it really difficult. 


Jolly Old Winter 

Hurrah for the jolly old winter! 

The King of the seasons is he, 

Tho’ his breath is cold and icy. 

His heart is full of glee. 

He piles up the beautiful snowflakes 
On the apple trees bare and brown, 
And laughs when the North Wind 
shakes them. 

Like showers of blossoms, down. 

Hurrah for the jolly old winter! 

He calls at your door by night, 

“Come out where the ice is gleaming, 
Like glass in the pale moonlight!” 
Like swallows over the water, 

The skaters merrily go. 

There’s health in the blustering breezes, 
And joy in the beautiful snow! 

(Author unknown ). 


Waggy Brag 

By Mary Grannan 

I P you ask anyone about Waggy Brag 
now, they’ll say “Waggy Brag? Why 
he’s the nicest little dog in town!” 
But there was a time . . . yes, there 
was a time! 

Of course everyone doesn’t know about 
the time. I do because I happen to know 
another dog who was told by a cat who 
was told by a hen who was told by a 
lamb who was told by a cow just what 
happened to Waggy Brag to change 
him. 

You see Waggy Brag used to brag all 
the time. No matter what anyone said, 
Waggy Brag would say, “Why I knew 
that last week.” When Tippy Terrier 
came running into the barn all excitedly 
to tell that he had seen the first pussy 
willows down in the hollow, Waggy Brag 
said, “Listen to him. I saw those day 
before yesterday, and if you don’t be¬ 
lieve me, go into the house and look 
in the living room. I told Mrs. Parmer 
about them and she went and got them. 
And then there was the time when Mr. 
Farmer brought the new colt to the 
barn. Old Mrs. Mooly Cow was all ex¬ 
cited and called, “Moo . . . moo . . . 
moo . . . come and see the new colt.” 
Waggy Brag came but he said, “I saw 
him three hours ago.” 

Mrs. Mooly Cow got very red in her 
brown face and she said “Waggy Brag, 
that’s not true. You couldn’t have seen 
this colt three hours ago, because Mr. 
Farmer just this very minute drove in 
the barnyard with him and I was 
standing right here and I saw him first.” 

The little dog laughed. “Ha, ha! That’s 
what you think Mrs. Cow, but I was to 
town with Mr. Farmer and I drove all 
the way back with the new colt, so I 
saw him first.” And Waggy Brag still 
laughing ran back to the house. 

“This is the end,” said Mrs. Mooly 
Cow. 

“The end of what?” asked the lamb. 
“The end of his bragging. I’m not go¬ 
ing to put up with it any longer. There 
must be something in this world that 
he hasn’t seen first,” said Mrs. Mooly 
Cow. 

“Well, I don’t know what it would 
be,” said the hen. “You see one thing 
about Waggy Brag is that he always 
tells the truth. He never says he sees 
things first unless he does.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mrs. Cow, “so 
that’s why we’ve got to think of some¬ 
thing that he can’t see and we can. 
Now think of something that you 
couldn’t see and maybe we’ll hit on 
a plan to take the bragging out of this 
dog.” 

The little lamb began to laugh. “I 
know something I couldn’t see once!” 

“My tail,” laughed the lamb. “I caught 
my tail in the barn door and I hurt it 
and I couldn’t see the hurt.” 

“That’s it,” said the cow. “We’ll catch 
his tail in the bam door.” 

“How,” said the house cat. “Do you 
think Waggy Brag is going to stand 
still long enough for us to slam the 
barn door on his tail?” 

They all knew he wouldn’t of course. 
Just then a bumble bee buzzed through 
the barn. Mrs. Mooly Cow got very ex¬ 
cited. “Bumble bee .. . bumble bee come 
back here.” The bee came. 


“We want you to do something for us. 
Sting Waggy Brag right on the end of 
his tail, will you?” 

“No,” said the bee. “Waggy Brag has 
never done anything mean to me, and 
besides I like him.” 

“So do we, really,” said the cow. “But 
this is for his own good. He brags so 
much that we’re getting so we don’t like 
to see him coming around. We want it 
so that there’s something he can’t see 
first.” The bee saw what they meant, 
and he went hunting for Waggy Brag. 
He stung him right square on the end 
of the tail. 

“Oww . ... wow . . . oww . . . wow . . . 
wow!” he yelped . . . “Wow” and he 
ran around in circles . . . and he yelped 
some more, but he couldn’t see the sting. 
Then he ran crying to Mrs. Cow. . . 
“Oh, Mrs. Mooly Cow would you please 
lick this sting bite for me. ... I can’t 
even reach it ... I can’t even see it.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Cow. “Then there 
is something in this world that you 
didn’t see first.” 

Waggy Brag hung his head and as 
the kindly cow soothed his aching tail 
he made his mind up that he would 
never brag again. Of course they still 
call him Waggy Brag, but they always 
add, “He’s the nicest little dog in town.” 



Conquer Shyness 

D O you feel a bit shy and backward 
at the young people’s party? Are you 
nervous about appearing in public? Do 
you feel rather unimportant and em¬ 
barrassed when introduced to older 
people? If you do, there is no need of 
it. You can learn to conquer these out¬ 
landish feelings which surge up to annoy 
you. 

First, what you need is a good per¬ 
sonal check-up. Something has given 
you the impression that you are in¬ 
ferior to most other people. But are 
you? Try this experiment. Make a score 
card and rule it off into six vertical 
columns and eleven horizontal spaces. 
In the top line horizontal spaces write 
your own name and the names of four 
of your friends. In the left-hand verti¬ 
cal column write a list of ten desirable 
qualities or accomplishments such as: 
neatness in dress, posture, looks, ath¬ 
letic ability, scholastic ability, reliability, 
a good sport, sense of humor, special 
accomplishments (music, art, hobbies, 


swimming, etc.), character and ideals. 
Then under each name and opposite 
each quality, score all five persons giv¬ 
ing a mark of 10 for “tops,” eight if 
above average, six for average, four if 
slightly below average, and only two if 
definitely poor. Add up the totals and if 
you have scored each honestly, you will 
be astonished how well you compare 
with your friends. Remember, too, if you 
are of a shy disposition your tendency 
will be to underrate yourself rather than 
overrate. Undoubtedly your friends 
would grade you much higher. If you 
head the list, however, don’t lose your 
head; use it. Be modest at all times and 
be on the lookout to improve yourself 
in any way possible. 

Now you have satisfied yourself that 
you are quite up to par, practice ease of 
manner at the first opportunity. If ever 
that nasty shy feeling creeps over you 
again, think of the score card and turn 
your thoughts for a moment to some of 
your greatest successes. This helps to 
rebuild lost confidence in your little 
self which insists on melting away on 
you. 

Correct posture is a remarkable aid, 
too. You can easily prevent nervousness 
before going on the public platform by 
throwing back your shoulders and get¬ 
ting your chin up. Stand tall. Imagine 
someone holding a book one inch above 
your head and try to stretch yourself 
so that you may touch it with the top 
of your head. This pulls your chest up 
away from your stomach and you see the 
world and yourself in a totally different 
light. 

At the party, stop thinking so much. 
Do more. Get busy from the time you 
enter the room. Pick out someone you 
know well and enter into conversation 
as soon as possible. If all are strangers, 
and you are not a good first-meeting 
conversationalist, keep busy by helping 
with the games or by losing yourself 
in the fun of the games themselves. 

Why are you nervous about going up 
on a public platform? You are afraid 
you will break down and so create a 
poor impression. You can overcome 
this by making doubly sure you know 
your part. 

Why do you shy away from the people 
you do not know very well? Again you 
are anxious to make a good impression 
and you are afraid you may fall down 
in the attempt. 

Do you know the formula for friend¬ 
ship? Take the same interest in others 
that you do in yourself. Walk up to 
them, enquire about their relatives, 
their hobbies, their cat . . . anything, 
and you’ll be a hit from the very start. 
That’s the way to create a good impres¬ 
sion. And you’ll be crowding shyness 
right out of your life.—Walter King. 


Tongue Twisters 

T ONGUE twisters will arouse much 
amusement especially if you ask the 
person to repeat each twister three or 
four times. 

1. Six thick thistle sticks. 

2. Flesh of freshly fried fish. 

3. Nine nimble noblemen nibbling 
nuts. 

4. Twelve tired tailors thoughtfully 
twisting twine. 

5. Two toads tried to trot to Toronto. 

6. Eight eager emigrants earnestly 
examining eels. 

7. Five fantastic Frenchmen fanning 
five fainting females. 

8. Ten tiny toddling tots trying to 
train their tongues to trill. 

9. Stephen snared six silky snakes. 

10. A canner exceedingly canny, 

One morning remarked to his 
granny. 

“A canner can can anything that 
he can, 

But a canner can’t can a can, can 
he?” 

11. Good blood, bad blood. (Say this 
eight times very quickly.) 

12. Miss Smith’s fish sauce shop sel¬ 
dom sells shell fish. 



—A.T. 
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Handy Readers 7 Reference to Guide Advertisers of 1945 


Herewith The Country Guide supplies its readers with an Annual Directory to 
all display advertisers who have used its columns during 1945. From time to time 
readers write us asking about ads. they have seen but cannot locate in their back 
issues. It is hoped that this Annual Directory will help solve this problem for them 
and for others who may not have thought to write us. 

The Directory shows the name of each display advertiser and lists the product 
or products he has advertised in The Guide during 1945. In addition, those adver¬ 


ADVERTISER 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


OFFER TO READERS 


1 Acousticon Co. ..- Hearing Aid .Free Book. 

Aeroxon »..Fly Catchers . 

2 Aladdin Homes ...Prefabricated Homes .Catalog (10c) 

3 Alta. Linseed Oil .-“Alox” Livestock Supplement.Free Folder 

4 Alta. Livestock Assn...- Livestock Sales .-.-.Free Catalog. 

Aluminum Co..“Wear-Ever” Cooking Utensils .». 

5 Animal Trap Co.-Victor Animal Traps .Free Book. 

Anstey Electric Hatchery ...Baby Chicks .».-.»....». 

Argue Bros.».Farm Lands for Sale.-.. 

Artisto ».-..Snapshot Album .-.. 

J. H. Ashdown Hardware Co.“Diamond A” Paint ».~.-. 

4 Auto Wrecking .»..Used and New Auto Parts; Trailers.Free Catalog. 

S. G. Baird ...Gladioli Bulbs ... 

7 Banff School of Fine Arts .Art School .-..Prospectus. 

Bank of Montreal .»...Banking Service . 

Bank of Nova Scotia .Banking Service ....». 

Bank of Toronto .Banking Service .-. 

Baribeau & Sons.Ampolllna Dyes ..... 

Barrett Co...-Storm King Roofing ........ 

Bayer Co. (Aspirin) .....Aspirin .—...- 

Best Yeast ».“Hi-Do” Yeast ..—. 

8 Beery School of Horsemanship _Horse Training and Breeding Courses ..Free Booklet. 

9 Bolivar Hatcheries ..Baby Chicks .—...Illustrated Folder. 

Boston Varnish Co.“Kyanlze” Enamel.-... 

Branford Cordage Ltd. Binder Twine .... 

Bray Hatchery ....Baby Chicks ..-.. 

Bristol Myers Ltd. (Ipana) _Ipana Tooth Paste ... 

British American Oil Ltd. ..Petroleum Products .-. 

B.C. Baby Chick Co-op. Assn. ». Baby Chicks ..... 

B.C. Sugar Refining Co.Syrup .-... 

Mike Brodie ..— Gas Saver . . 

10 Brooks Appliance .Rupture Remedy . -Free Trial Offer and Book. 

Brown &, Murray .. Magneto Repairs ..-. 

W K Buckley Cough and Cold Remedy . 

11 Building Products'~“-_I_-Z i“' l 1 d ' n8 Jamals ..Information (specify). 

RnroAtt Rattnrv Ltd Radio and Flashlight Batteries ............................ 

Burns VCo ™ .Vigor” Livestock Feeds and Meat Packing 

Company Report .......- 

12 Burnside Poultry Farm __? aby —:----Particulars. 

13 Byers Flour Mills .5 u !ffiZ, Boy Cereal . ...Free Indian Stamp Map. 

14 Calgary Exhibition &. Stampede.... Exhibition and Stampede .Information. 

Campana Corp.Italian Balm Skin Lotion ...- 

Can. Bank of Commerce ..Banking Service .....~ 

Can. Bankers Assn.— Banking Service ----- 

Can. Carborundum Co..Sharpening Tools .. 

15 Can. Cement Co. Ltd.^Concrete ...Free Booklet (specify). 

Can. Co-op. Wool Growers .— Wool Wanted .. 

Can. Cycle & Motor Ltd. ...».- Bicycles ».. 

16 Can. Fairbanks-Morse Ltd.farmi Equipment .....-Free Booklet (specify). 

Can. Industries Ltd. Insecticide, Livestock Supplement, Warble 

Powder, Salt .... 

17 Can. Johns Manvllle Ltd....Building Materials ».-Booklet (specify and 10c). 

Can. National Carbon Co. _Batteries .....— 

Can. National Express Co.- Express Money Order ». 

Can. Oil Companies _White Rose Petroleum Products.. 

Can. Pacific Railway .- Transportation Company ».. 

Can. Packers Ltd..Shur-Gain Poultry, Hog and Cattle 

Concentrates; York Sandwich 

Spread, Annual Report _ 

Can. Paint Co......“Luxor” Paints and Enamels ... 

Can. Red Cross..Red Cross Appeal .. 

18 Can. Shorthorn Assn.»Shorthorn Cattle .....Free Information. 

Can. Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd.Shredded Wheat . 

19 Can, Von Co..Indigestion Remedy ...».Free Sample and Booklet. 

J. B. Carter Co. ..- Magnetos .».. 

Carters Ltd.»...— Laxative .».-.» 

J. I. Case Co____Farm Machinery .». 

Caterpillar Tractor Co.Tractors —.. 

Cat’s Paw Rubber Co.— Rubber Heels and Soles .. 

Centaur Co. (Castoria) .. Castoria (Children’s Laxative) .. 

Centaur Co. (Ironized Yeast) _Ironlzed Yeast (Anemia Remedy) ... 

Chase Medicine Co.Cold Remedy, Nerve Food ». 

Cheltwick Stock Farm .~.». Aberdeen-Angus Cattle ... 

Chesebrough Mfg.Vaseline ...».... 

20 Chicago Vocational School .Welding School .Free Information. 

Chipman Chemical ».— Warble Fly Powder . 

E. C. Choquette .Radios, Pianos, Organs, Gramophones. 

Christie Brown & Co.Biscuits ..... 

Christine Fellowship .Lonely Hearts Club . 

Church &. Dwight Ltd__Cow Brand Baking Soda . 

City Machinery ...Machinery Repairs »...».- 

21 Clarings Ltd.»..D.D.T. Insecticide .Information. 

22 Cockshutt Plow Co..Farm Implements .Information. 

Coffield Washer ..Washing Machines ...». 

23 Coleman Lamp Co..Lanterns and Lamps ...Free Booklet. 

24 L. S. Coles Hatchery ..Baby Chicks .Catalog. 

Congoleum (Canada) Co.Gold Seal Rugs .. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting 

Co. ».».Elephant Brand Fertilizer . 

Co-operative Photo Studies .- Film Service -. 

25 Coutts Machinery Co.Feed Grinder .......Free Folder. 

Creamette Co..Macaroni Products ... 

26 Creative Publishers ...-Art Work ...„...Free Folder. 

27 Cress Corn Salve.Com Salve, Bunion Salve, Foot Powder ..Free Sample and Booklet. 

Crucible Steel .....— La Belle &. Fieldmaster Disks . 

Cudahy Packing..-Old Dutch Cleanser . 

Cut Rate Photo ..Films Developed . 

Cutter Labs. »..Animal Diseases Control . 

D.D.D. Co..Skin Remedy .. 

Dali’s Ltd. ...Linens and Laces . 

Decal Distributors ..-Decal Transfers . 

John Deere Plow Co..Farm Equipment Company . 

DeLaval Co. Ltd...-.Milkers and Separators . 

28 Nurse Dencker .....Exzema Remedy .Trial Offer. 

Dorn. Agricultural Credit Co.Agricultural Credit Terms . 

Dorn. Bag Co..Cotton Bags . 

29 Dorn. Business College .-Business Training ."'.Free Particulars. 

Dorn. Forest Nursery Station _Trees for Sale . 

Dorn. Govt. (Dept. Agric.) .Warble Fly Control, Hog Production, Cattie 

Marketing .-.-. 

Dorn. Govt. (Dept. Finance) -_Victory Loans .. 

Dorn. Govt. (Dept. Labor) .^..Farm and Timber Cutting Help Wanted »ZZZ! 

Dorn. Govt. (Dept. Pensions and 

National Health) ....Family Allowance Regulations . 

Dorn. Govt. (Post Office) ...Postal Regulations . 

Dorn. Govt. (Veterans Affairs) _War Veterans Insurance . 

Dorn. Govt. (W.P.T.B.) ...».Inflation, Farmer’s Bulletin, Sugar Rationing, 

Housing Regulations . 

Dorn. Oilcloth Ltd. .—.. Marboleum Linoleum . 

Dorn. Rubber Ltd.- Rubber Footwear . 

30 Dorn. Seed House .— Garden Seeds .Free Seed and Nursery Book. 

Dorn. Textiles Ltd..Textile Company Report . 

31 Double Duty Products Ltd. ..-.Egg-Shell Maker; Bakn-Makr .Free Literature. 

Dunlop Tire Co. Ltd..Tires, Belting . 

32 Early Hatcheries ..Baby Chicks .Catalog. 

T. Eaton Co.- Mall Order House .!. 

33 Edmonton Exhibition Assn.- Exhibition .Prize List. 

34 Electric Equipment Co..Belts and Pulleys ...... Free Catalog. 

Eliks Drug Co.— Skin Remedy . 

L. J. Enterprises .— Foreign Job Opportunities . 

Ex-Lax Co...-Laxative (Chocolate Coated) .. 

Falrview Chemical Co. ...».— Bot and Worm Remedy—Mouse Exterminator.... 

Familex .-Agents Wanted .. 

35 Farmers Chick Hatchery .Baby Chicks .. Price List. 

36 E. C. Ferguson ...-Oat Huller .Free Literature. 

37 Fetherstonhaugh & Co .Patent Service ...Free Particulars. 

Findlays Ltd. ...Stoves ...». 

Firestone Tire &. Rubber Co.Tires ..Z.Z».- 

Fleury-Bissell Co. -Farm Equipment .Z.Z.Z.Z....ZZZZ 

Flexible Shaft --Stewart Clipping and Shearing Machines. 

Ford Motor Co----Automobile Company . 

Forever Industries —--Grain and Grass Seed Cleaner . 

Francis Tire ..Tire Repairing . 

Fry-Cadbury Co.Cocoa . 

38 0. M. Franklin Co--Livestock Loss Prevention .". Catalog. 

Galr Hatchery —.Baby Chicks .. 

Gem Fotos ....Films Developed . 

General Motors of Can. Ltd.-Automobile Company . 

General Steel Wales Co.Steel Wares Company . 

39 Globelite Batteries .Batteries (Light Plants) .ZZZZ Details. 

Globe Bedding ----- Beds, Springs, Mattresses; Goose and Duck 

Feathers Wanted ... 

Golden Drugs —..Male Remedy .. 

40 Golden Fleece Mills —.Blankets and Wool Batts .-.Prices and Information. 


tisers who are offering our readers literature, samples, etc., are numbered. For 
readers who may desire any of this material a coupon is provided on page 53. Please 
write your name and address plainly and enter the number or numbers corres¬ 
ponding with the items you want. 

Where any conditions such as postage, labels, etc., are required, same is noted 
and must be sent in with your coupon. 


ADVERTISER 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


OFFER TO READERS 


Goodyear Tire &. Rubber Co. _Tractor Tires, Belting ..\. 

Govt. Agent, Revelstoke ..Farm Lands for Sale ....... 

41 Great Western Garment Co.Clothing .....Free Booklet. 

Greyhound Lines.Transportation Company .. 

42 Groh’s Cooler ___Electric Fencer .....-.Free Literature. 

43 Grolier Society ....The Book of Knowledge .:.Information (specify). 

Grove Labs. .....Pazo and Cold Tablets .-.. 

Gutta Percha Rubber Co.Tires, Belts, Rubber Footwear-.... 

44 Dr. Guild .Asthma Remedy ....Free Sample. 

Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine Co-.Alabastine and Gyproc Wallboard . 

Habacure Co.Meat Curing Compound ...... 

45 J. C. Hallman ..Electric Fencer ...Free Circular. 

46 J. j. Hambley Co. ...»...Baby Chicks .......Free Catalog, Calendar. 

Hansey Chick Hatcheries .Baby Chicks ..... 

Hart Emerson Co.——. Hart and Garden City Feeders and Grain 

Grinder Repairs ... 

47 w. I. Haskett-..Patents .....Information. 

C. Heady & Sons .Baby Chicks ...»...... 

H. J. Heinz ...».Vinegar, Baby Foods ____ 

Dr. Hess & Clark Co. ...».Louse Killer, Stock Tonic, P.T.Z.. 

Hodgson Rubber ..Tires .. 

Holdtite Agencies ...-Binder Twine .... 

R. M. Holllngshead ..Whiz; Tire preservative .. 

48 Holstein-Friesian Assn. ...».Holstein Bull Sale .Free Information. 

Hollywood “400” Club ..-Lonely Hearts Club .. 

49 Home Study Institute-.— Educational .......Free Particulars. 

50 Horse Co-op. Marketing Assn. —Horses Wanted .Particulars. 

51 Hudson’s Bay Co. (Land) ....Farm Lands for Sale ..Free Booklet (specify). 

Hudson's Bay Co. (Whsle.) ..Tea and Coffee ..... 

John A. Huston ...Pyrex Ware . 

Imperial Bank -..Banking Service, Annual Report.. 

52 imperial Oil -__Oil Company ..Free Booklet. 

Imperial Oil ..-.Atlas Tires, Stanco Livestock Spray . 

Imperial Tobacco ...-Tobacco __—.. 

International Harvester Co. -Farm Machinery ... 

International Laboratories -.Moone’s Emerald Oil, Skin Remedy ___ 

International Nickel Co.-Nickel Company -. 

Iodine Educational Bureau --Livestock and Poultry Supplement . 

53 Jenkins Sales -.-.Metal and Furniture Polish ..Free Pamphlet. 

S. C. Johnson -...-.Floor Polish .... 

54 Johnson Motors Ltd. -.-Chore-Horse Motors .Free Booklet. 

55 m. L. Julien ...Educational—Detective Training .— Information. 

Kellogg Co. Ltd..All-Bran ... 

Kelly Douglas Co.-.Coffee ...- 

56 Ketchum Mfg. Co. -.— Cattle and Poultry Breeders Supplies ..—..Catalog. 

Knox Co. ..—---Cystex, Mendaco, Nixoderm .- 

Kralinator Co. ...».-Oil Filters and Cartridges .- 

Kjellander Grain Co.Mustard and Stlnkweed Seed Wanted and 

Farm Lands for Sale -...- 

57 La Maison Des Primes .Agents Wanted ...Premium Offer. 

58 Lake of the Woods Milling -—Five Roses Flour . Cook Book (40c). 

59 Lallemand Refining Co. -Yeast Cakes ...Free Sample and Recipe 

Leaflet. 

60 Lanzette Products Ltd. ..— Superfluous Hair Remover.. Free Booklet and Trial Offer. 

61 Laurentian Agencies -Cyanogas Pest Exterminator ...Free Literature. 

62 Nilus Leclerc --Weaving Supplies .Free Catalog. 

63 Lederle Labs. Ltd. .—.Livestock Remedies ..Free Booklet. 

64 LeJay Mfg. Co. -..-Arc Welders, Electric Freezer .»...Catalog. 

F. F. LeMaistre -.Architects’ Plans . 

Le Vogue .....&..-Women Sewers Wanted . 

Life Insurance Service —.Life-Insurance Service.... 

Liquid Veneer Co.Rat Exterminator . 

London Fur Co.—.Trappers’ Supplies . 

65 . L 2 S F^°v n n ?. W0rkS ...Memorials ....-.Free Catalog. 

Love Flavors ———...—.—-Love Flavors ... 

.. L? w ® s Accord l an Co. —.Accordion Repairs and Supplies . 

!!'n L J caS D.-Skin Remedy .Free Particulars. 

o' McCabe Bros. ..Livestock Supplements ...Pamphlets. 

68 McFayden Seed Co. -...-Garden Seeds ...Free Flower Collection and 

„ Seed List. 

Sx McKenzie Co. -Garden Seeds _____ Free Catalog. 

»? McKenzie-Stephenson Co. .Leytosan ..Free Literature. 

71 {; ' McLean Co. Ltd. .......— Pianos .Free Information. 

McMiUan Fur & Wool Co. Ltd—Wool Wanted ___ 

W. C. MacDonald Co. -Tobacco .. 

» m ". H. MacFarlano -Garden Seeds .....""...."..........Free Seed Catalog. 

Magic Welder ...Electric Welders .. 

Man. Bag Co.~.Cotton Bags . . 

7a Man. Bridge & Iron Works .. Grain Elevator Equipment ZZZZ....Z.Z... 

74 K°H^-^^Ai;ii:zSsy , ^r H,gh 8 , 1,001 ^. EMff u,ars - 

Man. Provincial Exhibition ..F*hihitinn rarucuiars. 

75 Man. R.O.P. Co-op. Hatchery Baby C hickrZ...ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ FmUformatlon and Price 

Mantle Lamp Co__Aladdin Lamps --- 

Marshall-Wells Co. Ltd. ..Building Paper .... 

76 Marshall-Wells Co. Ltd.Paint and Enamel ...Free Book. 

Martin-Senour Co...— Paints and Enamels .... 

Massey-Harris Co. Ltd.-Farm Machinery . 

J. L. Mathieu Co. ..Cough and Cold Remedy ... 

H. E. Matthews Co. ..Nostroline and Catarrh Remedy . 

Memba Pectin ..Memba Seals and Pectin . 

Mentholatum .Cold Remedy . 

77 E. S. Miller Hatchery ...Baby Chicks .. .;..Free Catalog and Calendar. 

R. A. Milne..Store Building for Sale . 

Minards Liniment Co.Liniment . J 

Miner Rubber Co. ..Rubber Footwear---- 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Im¬ 
plement Co.Farm Machinery ... 

Moffatts Ltd. ..Z.“Electropall” . 

78 Monarch Life Insurance Co.Life Insurance Service .Free Particulars. 

Monarch Machinery Co.Portable Grain Elevators, Grain Grinders . 

Monarch Overall Co.“The Commodore” Overalls .. 

79 J. H. Mufford &. Sons ...Baby Chicks ...Booklet and Price List. 

80 Mulveney’s Remedies ..Tapeworm Remedy ...Free Particulars. 

81 Mumford-Medland Ltd.Farm Equipment; Fire Extinguishers .Free Booklet and Prices. 

Murine Co. ....— Bye Remedy... 

82 Mutual Life Assurance Co.Life Insurance .-.Free Booklet. 

J. H. Munro.Furs Wanted .. 

83 National Premium .Agents Wanted ..Premium Offer. 

Thomas Nelson .“Breeds of Farm Livestock” Book . 

84 Newfield Farms ..Grass and Grain Seeds Wanted .Price List 

Nicholson File Co.Black Diamond Files .. 

North American Dye Co.Sunset Dyes . 

85 North American Lubrication Co.Lubricants, Agents Wanted .-Free CatAlnn 

Northrop & Lyman .Dr. Thomas’ Eclectric Oil ... 

Noxzema Chemical Co.Skin Cream ..-. 

Ogilvle Flour Mills .-“Miracle” Poultry and Livestock 

Feeds; Flour ...—. 

86 Oliver Corp. ...».- Farm Machinery .Z. Literature 

Osmose Wood Preserving Co.Fence Post Preserver ....ZZ-.Z 

H. J Oss Wholesale ..Asbestos Roof Coating . ZZ 

88 Ottawa MfgZCoZZZZZZZZZZZ" W o^d, Log and”fra^ pfee FnTomMion™ 06 U$t ‘ 

Pacific Labs.Asthma Remedy . imormation. 

Palmers Ltd. .. Evan Williams Shampoo . 

Dr Patrick ... Persian Lamb Fur .. 

89 Pearson’s Antlseptio ..Creolin Disinfectant . Fr— i 

Pedlar People ..“Nu-Roof” Rib Roofing . .. usanet. 

90 Perfection Milking Machines _Milking Machines .. .Free Information and Prices. 

91 Phillips Chemical Co...Skin Cream . •’ 'Sample (15c). 

Photo Research Labs.Snapshot Enlargements . 

Lydia E. Pinkham .Female Remedy . ™ 

Pinex ......Cough Mixture . 

93 Prairie Elec. Hatchery ..Baby Chicks . * . 

94 Pratt Food Co. ----Animal and Poultry Regulator, Hog Tonic_“ r?ee Literature C ‘ 

Prince George Bd. of Trade..Farm Lands for Sale ... . f Literature. 

Prest-O-Lite Battery Co.Batteries ... 

95 Power & Mine Supply Co.Light Plants .ZZZZZZZ. r PP p i itflr9f „ ro 

Pritchard Engineering ....General Machine Work » . Calendar-Catalog. 

Quaker Oats Co. Ltd.Poultry Feeds 

Radio Supply Co.“Radio Booster” __ZZZZZIZZZIZ 

os S 31 "'? r .“i—.-.Patents .Free Information. 

98 Rapid Grip & Batten Ltd. -Name Plates and Letterheads, etc. 

_Ramblm Red Ross —.Guitar Lessons . Information. 

99 Ravenscourt School for Boys .. Boys School 

... W T. Rawleigh Co. .Dealers Wanted ZZZZZZZ ZZ. Particulars. 

100 Reclaimo Co...Oil Filters ...:. 

... Coleman ...Dettol Antiseptic and Nugget Shoe’Polish'”.Literature. 

101 Red Cedar Shingle Bureau ..Red Cedar Shingles . , 

102 Regma Hatcheries .......Baby Chicks.ZZZZ^n^^talog. 

Continued on page 53. 
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ono'c 


FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


MEDICAL 


BANK 


jijaeclaity l/aiigneil 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

METAL CRAFT - PLASTIC DIVISION 

290 VAUGHAN ST. - PHONE 93 494 


"Elephant" Brand Fertilizer has been 
requisitioned to help relieve severe 
'food shortage conditions all over the 
world. 

The reason? It possesses, in scientific 
balance, those essential elements so 
necessary for the rapid growth of 
superior quality, abundant crops. 

So if you can't get all you need, 
remember, you are sharing "Ele¬ 
phant" Brand Fertilizer with the rest 
of the world. However, continue to 
specify 


4MM0HIIM V 

phosphate 

X_U-48 1 


OFFER TO READERS 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


ADVERTISER 


Calendar, Catalog. 


Baby Chicks . 

Lonely Hearts Club . 

Cream Separators . 

Garden Seeds ... 

Light Plants Rebuilt . 

Cleaners, Dyers .. 

Banking Service . 

Baby Chicks ... 

Baby Chicks . 

Strawberry and Raspberry Plants 

Tea ... 

Livestock Sale . 


103 Reliable Hatchery . 

Lois Reeder . 

Renfrew Machinery Co. 

104 Rennie Seed Co... 

105 Bruce Robinson Elec. 

Arthur Rose Ltd. 

106 Royal Bank . 

107 Rump & Sendall ... 

108 M. H. Ruttledge ... 

St. Norbert Fruit Gardens — 
Salada Tea . 

109 Saskatoon Feeder Show. 

110 Sask. Cattle Breeders’ Assn. .. 

111 Sask. Feeder Show . 

Sask. R.O.P. Co-op. Hatchery 

112 Sask. Sheep &. Swine Sale ...... 

Savage Arms Corp. 

Sanders Hatchery .. 

Scott Hide &. Fur Co. 

A. Schrader’s Son .-. 

W. J. Sharpe Co.. 

Shell Oil Co. .. 

Sherwin-Williams Ltd. ... 

113 Sifton Wool Co. 

Silverman & Co... 

Simpson’s Get Acquainted ...... 

114 D. Smith &. Son . 

115 J. A. Smith Co. 

116 Smith Mfg. Co. ...... 


Free Catalog. 
Free Price List. 


j 

'H*W0»/a 

..O—i 


Free Booklet. 
Booklet (25c) 
Folder. 


Information. 


Catalog, 


Cattle Sale 


Information, 


Livestock Sale ..... 

Baby Chicks . 

Sheep and Swine Sale. 

.22 Rifles .. 

Baby Chicks. 

Fleece Wool Wanted .. 

Tire Valves, Cores and Caps . 

Baby Chicks .-. 

Livostock Spray . 

Paint, Linseed Oil Meal, D.D.T. Insecticide 
Spinning Supplies, etc. 


Catalog, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
OF CANADA. LIMITED . 


CONSOLIDATED MINING AND 
. . . FERTILIZER DIVISION 


SMELTING COMPANY 
. . . TRAIL. * B. C. 


Catalog. 


Watch Repairs . 

Lonely Hearts Club . 
Heaters and Furnaces 
Baby Chick Brooder . 
Rupture Remedy .. 


Ask your dealer or write to sales office 


Free Details. 

Information. 

Free Information and Trial 
Offer. 


CALGARY » VANCOUVER 


Petroleum Company . 

Baby Chicks ... 

Chick Feeders . 

Seed Grains . 

Garden Seeds . 

Veterinary Remedy .... 

Royal Yeast, Magic Baking Powder 

Gillettes Lye . 

Lonely Hearts Club . 

Farm Equipment . 

Underwear .... 

Garden Seeds . 

Paints .. 

Diamond Dyes ... 

Baby Chicks . 

Alemlte Lubrication Equipment . 


Sacony Vacuum .. 

117 L. F. Solly . 

Somerville Ltd. ... 

118 J- H. Speers ... 

119 Spencer Ltd.... 

120 Spohn Medical . 

Standard Brands .. 

121 Standard Brands . 

Standard Club .. 

122 Standard Imptg. &. Sales . 

Stanfields Ltd.- 

123 Steele Briggs Ltd. .. 

G. F. Stephens Co. 

Sterling Products . 

124 Stewart Electric Hatchery ... 

Stewart-Warner-Alemite . 

125 Success Automatic Land Leveller 

Co. Ltd. .. 

126 Success Commercial College .... 

Sun Life Assur. Co... 

Swift Canadian Co. 

Taylor Hatchery ... 

Templetons Ltd. 

Tobacco By-Products . 

127 Tobe’s Treery . 

128 Top Notch Chickeries . 

Toronto General Trust Co. 

Trimz Co. of Can. Ltd. ... 

129 Troy Chemical . 

Tuckett Tobacco Co... 

130 Tweddle Hatcheries . 

Union Oil Co. .. 

United Grain Growers Ltd .. 

U.G.G. Securities Ltd. 

United Motors (A.C.) . 

131 Universal Tool . 

132 Used Tractors & Parts . 

133 Verona Rock Products Ltd. 

134 Vessot Co.... 

Vick Chemical Co. 

135 VIoBin (Canada) Ltd. 

Wabasso Cotton Co. 

136 Wallace Electric Co. 

A. B. Warder . 

Wards Ltd.-. 


Catalog. 


Catalog. 

Catalog. 

Free Booklets. 


Free Booklet. 


Free Catalog, 


Catalog and Price List. 


MECHANIC,, 

4e ^uAefriot Ove'caM? 


Price List. 

Free Prospectus. 


Soil Movers ..... 

Business Training . . . 

Life Insurance Service . 

Poultry and Hog Concentrates . 

Baby Chicks .... 

Raz-Mah Hay Fever Remedy . 

“Black Leaf 40” Insecticide.. 

Garden Fruits .. 

Baby Chicks ... 

Farm Lands for Sale . 

Ready Pasted Wallpaper . 

Savoss Veterinary Remedy .. 

P.M. Mixture and Buckingham Fine Cut 

Baby Chicks .... 

Lubricant and Petroleum Company . 

Institutional—Grain Company . 

Agents Wanted . 

Spark Plugs . 

Tools . 

Tractor Repairs . 

Bradcliffe Poultry Supplement . 

Grain Grinders . 


Free Catalog. 

Price List and Catalog. 


Free Booklet. 


Free Catalog, 


Free Price List. 
Free Catalog. 
Free Sample. 
Free Literature. 


Vaporub 


Livestock Remedy ..... 

Sheets and Pillow Cases .. 

Hearing Aid ... 

Sugar Substitute ... 

Suiting, Chenille Bedspreads, Hooked Rugs, 

Silk Hose . 

Sloans Liniment .... 

Dealers Wanted .......... 

Gloves . 

Insurance Company Report . 

.....Garden Seeds ....... 

West. Can. Subscription Agencies.. Agents Wanted . 

West. Clock Co.Clocks . 

West. Fire Protection Co.Fire Extinguishers .. 

Western Gypsum.“Stonebord” Wallboard . 

Western King Mfg. Co. ...“Master Mechanic” Overalls . 

Westeel Products Ltd. ..Stock Troughs . 


Free Literature. 
Free Booklet. 


R. Warner Co. 


Free Catalog, 


Prices and Particulars. 


Batteries 


Chinchilla Rabbits 
Grain Business ....... 

Oil Filters .... 

Milk Coolers . 

Turkey Eggs . 

Absorbine Liniment 


Free Booklet. 


Information. 


Hearing Aid 


Free Booklet. 

Free Information. 


Zonitors 


January, 1946. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE, Winnipeg, Man. 

From the items numbered above I have selected the following in which I am interested in the 
literature, etc., offered. 


In addition to high quality 
materials and expert work¬ 
manship — MASTER ME¬ 
CHANIC Overalls provide 
that extra roomy working 
comfort, fine appearance 
and wearability that means 
more satisfactory service— 
greater economy. 

WESTERN KING MFG. CO., LTD., WINNIPEG 


Keep asking your 
dealer for the 
Superior 

Master Mechanic 
Overalls. 


NAME 


NUMBERS 


Please print plainly. 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDE 


JANUARY, 1946 





ssue 


Editorial . 

Under The Peace Tower- 

By Austin F. Cross. 

British Columbia Letter 


FEATURES 

New Year At A “Company” Fur Post 

—By William Bleasdell Cameron.. 5 

Cow Testing Really Pays . 6 

Cariboo Rancher . 6 

Rotate For Tomorrow— 

By Manley Cliamplin . 8 

The Aftermath of War . 12 


M RS. W. WISHART of Ochre River, IJERE is one for combine operators to 
Man., says they expect her son, Gnr. H figure on. It came from a reader at 
K. W. Wishart, home in February. She Waskada: If two 12-ft. combines started, 
adds that when he was a little fellow one behind the other, to cut a square 
under school age he wanted a paper quarter section; at the finish of the 
coming to the post office with his own field which combine has cut the most 
name on the label and that he could and by how much? 
ask for all by himself. So he got The 
Guide coming to him. In writing to 
renew her son’s subscription his mother 
sent this picture of him, taken in Ger¬ 
many the day the Nazis quit fighting in 
his sector. He has a typewriter on a 
jeep and presumably the long letter 
he has just finished writing was all 
necessary to tell how glad he was that 
the scrap was over. 


10. Belts and Pulleys—Free Catalog .... 21 

11. Blueberries—Free Catalog . 30 

12. Cattle Breeders Supplies—Free Catalog .... 16 

13. Chick Brooder—Free Information . 22 

14. Farm Lands for Sale—Free Information .. 29 

15. Feed Grinders—Free Folder .... 21 

16. Fertilizer—Free Information . 53 

17. Garden Seeds—Free Catalog . 28 

18. Garden Seeds—Free Nursery Booklet _ 48 

19. Garden Seeds—Free Trial Offer . 25 

20. Light Batteries—Free Details . 21 

21. Livestock Conditioner—Free List of Satis¬ 

fied users . 29 

22. Livestock Remedy—Free Booklet . 39 

23. Livestock Remedy—Free Folder and Proofs 38 

24. Livestock Loss Prevention—Free Catalog .. 25 

25. Livestock Supplement—Free Pamphlet _ 38 

26. Milking Machine and Oat H'uller—Free 

Catalog . 38 

27. Milking Machine—Free Details .... 13 

28. Oil Brooders—Free Circular and Price List 22 

29. Oil Fillers—Free Booklet .... 38 

30. Poultry Supplement—Free Sample . 22 

31. Rope—Free Booklet . 20 

32. Soil Movers—Free Literature . 28 

33. Smut and Root Rot Preventative . 29 

34. Strawberries—Free Nursery Booklet . 29 

35. Tomatoes—Free Nursery Booklet . 30 

36. Trees, Shrubs, Plants—Free List . 48 

37. Winpower Plant—Free Literature .. 26 

HOME 

38. Blankets, etc.—Prices, etc. ... 47 

39. Butter Color—Free Information .30 

40. Cereal—Free Indian Stamp Map . 50 

41. House Plants—Free Catalog . 48 

42. Lye—Free Booklet .34 

MISCELLANEOUS 

43. Agents Wanted—Premium Offer . 48 

44. ^Architects Plans—Free Prices, Specify .... 43 

45. Asthma Remedy—Free Particulars . 29 

40. xBook of Knowledge—Free Booklet—Specify 48 

47. Business Training—Free Information . 87 

48. Business Courses—Free Information . 13 

49. Business Training—Free Particulars . 49 

50. Detective Training—Free Information . 26 

51. Educational—Free Information . 28 

51. Hearing Aid—Free Information and last 

of Recommendations . 49 

52. Inventors Aid—Free Booklet ... 21 

53. Inventors Aid—Free Information .. 13 

54. Matrimonial Opportunities—Free Partic¬ 

ulars . 48 

54a. Memorial Dedication Plaques—Free 

Information and Sample . 53 

55. Patents—Free Particulars . 28 

56. Pile Remedy—Free Booklet . 21 

57. Pile Remedy—Free Sample . 39 

58. Polishes—Free Pamphlet .... 50 

59. Rupture Remedy—Free Information and 

Trial Offer . 26 

60. Skin Remedy—Free Particulars . 26 

61. Stomach Remedy—Free Sample and 

Booklet ._.. 26 

62. Tapeworm Remedy—Free. Particulars . 49 

63. xTaxidermy Training—Free Booklet— 

Specify . 13 

GENERAL 

Accordion Repairs . 48 

Agents Wanted .. 

Anemia Remedy 

Antiseptic .. 

Banking Service- 
Asthma Remedy 

Baby Clicks . 

Baby Foods . 

Baking Powder .. 

Baking Soda .... 

Banking Service .___ 

Bed Bug and Cockroach Exterminator 

Beds, Springs and Mattresses . 

Cocoa .... 

Coffee ........ 

Cough and Cold Remedy . 

Cold Remedy .4 

Farm Equipment .... 

Farm Machinery ..... 

Farm Workshop Guide . 

Feathers Wanted .. 

Files .. 

Flour ... 

Freezer .. 

Furs Wanted .. 

Grain Company—Institutional . 

Hand Lotion ........ 

Hog Holder . 

Horses Wanted . 

Ice Cream Mix ..... 

Insecticide . 

Kidney Remedy . 

Lamps . 

Laxative . 

Laxative Children’s . 

Afe Insurance Service . 

Liniment .. 

Livestock Remedy .. 

Livestock Supplement .1< 

Lonely Hearts Club ... 

Mail Order Catalog . 

Meat Curing Compound . 

Magneto Repairs . 


Stock . 

Crops . 

Horticulture 
Workshop . 
Poultry . 


I T still gets cold in 
the northern parts. 

A dairyman had __ t~- 

completed his — mfLo*-t> 

rounds and dropped/ - v-CD S3? 

into the post office x?Q — y g . 

to get his mail. y-Yb ■yL] 

“Pretty cold out at ». Jr 

the farm this morn- / (A frrcfUu 

ing?” asked the ( X l ‘’V&HaLS 

postmaster, as he U 

handed out the us- pi, LJ) 

ual bunch of circu- 

lar letters. “Yes,” 

replied the dairy- AA Jyy' 

man. “Before I 

could milk the cows - 5 " ~ 

this morning I had to thaw their bags 

out with a blow torch and when I milked 

them the milk froze in strings. But I 

just wound it up and delivered it to the 

customers in balls, like yarn.” 


HOME 

The Countrywoman— By Amy J. Roe 41 

An Old House Steps Out— 

By Margaret M. Speechly. 42 

Stylish Stews— By Marjorie J. 

Guilford . 44 

Cooking Onions— By Marion McKee .. 44 

Flattery With Makeup— 

By Loretta Miller . 48 

Mid-Winter Styles . 50 


YOUTH 

The Country Boy and Girl 


FICTION 

A Girl Must Choose— 

By Frank Bennett . 

The Voyage of the Golden Hind 

(serial Part III)—By Edmund 
Gilligan . 

January, 1946 


Y OU can imagine the thrill we got 
when this letter came in from Mrs. 
L. W. Eckstrand, Kelliher, Sask. 

“You will probably recall printing a 
picture of a Canadian soldier being 
shown a sugar beet by a French lady in 
your October issue. I cut the picture 
out then and saved it, because I was 
sure it was of my husband. He returned 
home last week and sure enough it was 
his picture all right, but it was not a 
French woman but an Italian. Her name 
is Brigitte Agostino of Fiesole and she 
used to do my husband’s washing. He 
has a snap of her husband, young 
daughter and herself. Thank you for 
publishing the picture as it sure was a 
nice surprise to see it. Maybe you can 
print it again now, giving more in¬ 
formation.” 


Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

“A Country Guide Service‘ 


22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman — 
25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
It. D. Colquelle—Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
paid (or Free with a $1.00-for-2- 
year subscription). 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 1 — Kitchen Labor 

Savers, Home Decorating, Pattern 
Reading, Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, 
and Beetles, etc., etc.—25c post¬ 
paid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 3 — Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.), 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 
Book No. 4—Livestock Nutrition, 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Soils and 
Crops, Book No. 5 —Types or soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c. 

55. Farmer’s Handbook on Poultry. 
Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 
ing Poultry; Breeding and Chick 
Care; Egg Production; Producing for 
Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests and 
Diseases; Concerning Turkeys; Rais¬ 
ing Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1c Each 

1. How to Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

S. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness In Dressing. 

6. Dow to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Dome. 

9. Care of ttie Hair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—All Beauty and Health Bulletins 
OR any one Handbook may be obtained 
free with a $1.00 subscription to The 
Country Guide. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg - Canada 


-Annual Report 


And here is the picture as Mrs. Eck¬ 
strand requested. We are sorry that the 
woman was said to be French instead 
of Italian, but that was not our mistake. 
■It was the caption used by the Wartime 
Information Board, from which we got 
the picture. 


Milking Machines 


Oil Company . 

Oil Filters . 

Overalls ... 

Photo Enlargements 
Portraits Repaired 


Ration Bulletin 


Rubber Heels and Soles 

Scalp Remedy . 

Sharpening Tools . 

Skin Remedy ......... 

Soil Movers ... 

Tea ....... 

Tire Valve Cores . 

Tire Valve Caps . 

Tobacco .13, 30, 37 

Tractors ... 19 

Tractor Tires . 15 


T HIS is a free advertisement. It is for 
an article which is produced for use 
and not for profit. It is a useful article 
and although it is not perhaps necessary 
in every household, a copy of it should 
be found in every community, say in 
every school, for reference. It is The 
Canada Year Book, published by The 
King’s Printer, and compiled by DBS, 
called the Dominion Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics for long. For tabular, descriptive 
and interpretive information about Can¬ 
ada it is tops. Price, cloth bound, $2.00, 
paper bound copies for ministers, 
teachers and students, $1.00. And worth 
every cent of it. Write the King’s Prin¬ 
ter, Ottawa, for a copy. 


E F. OWENS, of Lucky Lake, Sask., 
• tells the story of the first fanning- 
mill brought to the district away back 
in homesteading days. Capt. John Tullis, 
now in his nineties and living in Regina, 
homesteaded there, and bought the mill. 
A neighbor of his borrowed it to clean 
seed for 10 or 15 acres. Then another 
neighbor borrowed it from him and so 
on. When Capt. Tullis wanted to use 
the mill he started out with a horse and 
buggy to hunt for it. He found it about 
22 miles from home after driving for a 
week. 


Vaseline . 

Watch Repairs 
Yeast .. 


THE COUNTRY GUIDE, January, 1946 

Winnipeg, Man. 

From the items numbered I have selected the 
following in which I am interested in the literature, 
etc., offered. 


Name. 


Numbers. 


Please print plainly 












































































































































